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DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY APPROPRIATIONS FOR 1953 








Tuespay, Marcu 18, 1952. 
MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. W. 0. REEDER, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

COL. A. G. SILVERMAN, SUPPLY PLANNING BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

COL. C. M. CLIFFORD, MAINTENANCE BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

A. J. MILAN, SUPPLY PLANNING BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

LT. COL. R. E. HOAG, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

LT. COL. T. KRUMM, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

COL. W. P. PENCE, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE ARMY, 

N. C. KERNDT, 0. AND T. DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF, G-3 

MAJ. GEN. B. M. McFADYEN, DEPUTY ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

W. H. SHERWOOD, ARMY, COMPTROLLER, BUDGET DIVISION 

COL. C. E. CAPITO, STANDARDS BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

COL. W. W. MILNER, STANDARDS BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-4 

M. C. WEST, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

J. N. MONTGOMERY, PROCUREMENT AND DISTRIBUTION DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 

MAJ. L. D. MARTIN, MATERIEL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF 
CHEMICAL OFFICER 

D. R. BRAZIER, FIELD SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
ORDNANCE 

H. S. ZARETSKY, STOCK CONTROL SECTION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
ORDNANCE 

COL. J. GLORE, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

J. T. JACKSON, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

LT. COL. S. EISIMINGER, REQUIREMENTS BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE 
CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

W. KALLIO, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, ACTING ASSISTANT FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL . 
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COL. J. L. FERGUSON, BUDGET AND FISCAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. J. B. CLEARWATER, MEMORIAL DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE 
QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

MAJ. L. 0. HILL, REMOUNT BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

J. A. ARNSTON, PETROLEUM BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

BRIG. GEN, S. T. WILLIAMS, CHIEF, GENERAL TRAINING, G-3, ARMY 
FIELD FORCES 

BRIG. GEN. G. J. HIGGINS, 0. & T. DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3 

COL. P. STEELE, TRAINING PUBLICATIONS AND AIDS DIVISION, 
ARMY FIELD FORCES 

LT. COL. R. B. SPRAGINS, SCHOOLS DIVISION, ARMY FIELD FORCES 

LT. COL. J. L. MARINELLI, ARMY AVIATION BRANCH, COMBINED 
ARMS TRAINING DIVISION, ARMY FIELD FORCES 

LT. COL. J. M. CONE, PURCHASES BRANCH, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 

L. P. BRITTS, DISTRIBUTION BRANCH, SUPPLY DIVISION, OFFICE, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-—4 

COL. C. W. REED, INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
ORDNANCE 

MAJ. GEN. F. A. HEILEMAN, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 

J. E. CODD, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, BUDGET DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. B. E. SAWYER, CHIEF OF FINANCE * 

COL. M. A. BRAUDE, AUDIT DIVISION 

MAJ. GEN. R. E. DUFF, ARMY SECURITY AGENCY : 

COL. R. R. WHITE, OFFICE OF ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-2 

BRIG. GEN. S. C. HAYS, DEPUTY SURGEON GENERAL 

N. FOGELBERG, FISCAL OFFICER, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. F. L. WERGELAND, EDUCATION AND TRAINING DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. C. F. ST. JOHN, MEDICAL PLANS AND OPERATIONS DIVISION, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

I. COGAN, RESOURCES ANALYSIS DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON 
GENERAL , 

LT. COL. J. H. TRENHOLM, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL ANALYSIS 
OFFICE, OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL 

COL. J. F. BIRD, NATIONAL WAR COLLEGE 

COL. E. P. HARDENBERGH, INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE 

COL. A. LOLLI, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION SCHOOL 

MAJ. GEN. J. M. DEVINE, ARMED FORCES INFORMATION AND 
EDUCATION DIVISION 

COL. T. B. BLOCKER, INFORMATION BRANCH, ARMED FORCES IN- 
FORMATION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 

LT. COL. M. C. BURCKY, FISCAL BRANCH, ARMED FORCES INFORMA- 
TION AND EDUCATION DIVISION 

COL. W. C. HALL, MAP AND PHOTO BRANCH, G-—2 

COL. F. B. HALL, ENGINEER INTELLIGENCE DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

COL. J. G. LADD, ARMY MAP SERVICE 

COL. F. HILL, LATIN-AMERICAN BRANCH 
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BRIG. GEN. E. L. SIBERT, DIRECTOR OF STAFF, INTER-AMERICAN 
DEFENSE BOARD 

BRIG. GEN. H. B. LOPER, CHIEF, ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS 
PROJECT 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. CANINE, DIRECTOR, ARMY SECURITY AGENCY 

LT. COL. R. E. PETERS, PERSONNEL AND TRAINING DIVISION, 
OFFICE, CHIEF OF ORDNANCE 

BRIG. GEN. 0. 0. NIERGARTH, USAF, MPPSD, AGO 

COL. J. H. BANVILLE, MPPSD, AGO 

LT. COL. L. E. SCHLANSER, AC OF §, G—1 

MAJ. GEN. H. M. MILTON II, EXECUTIVE FOR RESERVE AND ROTC 
AFFAIRS 

B. E. PETHTAL, BUDGET AND STATISTICAL DIVISION, RROTC 

R. T. QUICK, MANPOWER CONTROL DIVISION, OFFICE, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF, G-1 

G. F. MEIER, REAL ESTATE, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS 

A. E. KNOWLES, OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE BRANCH, HIGH- 
WAY TRANSPORT SERVICE DIVISION, OFFICE OF CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

COL. T. M. DUFF, LAUNDRY BRANCH, OFFICE OF THE QUARTER- 
MASTER GENERAL 

A. J. LOMBARD, MAINTENANCE BRANCH, FIELD SERVICE DIVI- 
SION, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

COL. C. H. MILES, BUDGET OFFICER, UNITED STATES MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

LT. COL. E. C. SULLIVAN, AC OF §, G-3 

JOSEPH MINDELL, CHIEF, FISCAL DIVISION, OFFICE, CHIEF OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

W. F. HOWARD, CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE BRANCH, OFFICE OF 
THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 

K. E. TURNER, PLANS AND BUDGET SECTION, SERVICE DIVISION, 
OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G—4 


Amounts available for obligation 











“Finance service, Army’’: 
Rg 8. SRR Ss Se See eee 


| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate 1953 estimate 
Appropriation or estimate... ...........----.--.-.-.-..- PRRs Bese saient | Rk nn Sa BN $4, 820, 000, 000 
Transferred (pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— } 
“Contingencies of Ro sn unctpunadstsaee Presta eS $80; 075, 000 }........-...-... 
BIE ose a ERE BEE eee Pere Petia yeostee se | 16, 000, 000 CP ORR, Cp hae Sa 
“Inter-American relations”. .................--.--- | we soeteecke Sater 388, 000 | 
} 


I Oe Se non chntninnbaaiwimancluenas eae 30, 706, OS GR ae 
hie eR aS Se ea aaa IAT: ‘59 en a 
“Quartermaster service, Army’’: | 
Welfare of enlisted men__.........._-.-- EO, PA irs ene } he ng ee ee 
Subsistence of the Army--...-...-...----. si Ne AN nen ELE 9 ee 
Regular supplies of the Army-_-_..--.-..-..---- Po, REEFS wien 4. 3 See eee 
Clothing and equipage.._...........-.....---- TS Tae Na) 951, 141, 743 PRR aa 
Incidental expenses of the iad ARSEECS ot ie ae eee ES Sees Cees } eae 
‘“Transportation service, Army”... BU ARES GS Ren 728, - SS Sina ieee saga 
sy Fo SE, ea, em salsaaen $06, 408,471 1. ........... 
“Medical and hospital de partment, Army” SES oe ARSE ST 259, 511, 000 
“Engineer I PI oo nena eee endusases Pidsiposcacccse cheat — aE Pcsbde cacccce tem 


“Ordnance service and supplies, “Army” Silapsdpeh gnu oR rae | 1,242, 634,827 | 


“‘Chemical serv ice, PET tactasNecastealanbunenandualssacancscacebies a a. 2 i ae 
“Army training” oh: OOF TEES Tea eee , * 4s 6 eee 
“Maintenance and oper: itions, “United States Mili- | 

CS BO Selle ES SET Tee RE ING, RE eo airs soa 6, 305, 000 x 
“army National Guard”. ..................-..-...- ee ile Eee 
i REE ONO TR Tee ge (ne F ted 35, 017,651 |_. 

““Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps” <<a aE EE SE ae Fe GME: BE Fuki, isermeiuiexisans 
“Salaries, peperunent a. 4) AURY ................}....... ms lek ip och Pn 


“Contingent expenses, Department of the Army” 
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Amounts available for obligation—Continued 





























1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ba om to ‘Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation 
” pursuant to Public Law 9...............-.-.- “! —$45, 063 |... nln e ets i 
my ss appropriation or estimate __.............}..-....--... ----| 5,768, 287,716 | $4,820,000, 000 
(pursuant to 63 Stat. 585) from— 
nee eee r service, Army”: 
OS TEE RE, ERIE ATA PME S. cnnsw<qencepese 
i ee ee ES! SEINE ke EL __ he ES Ca 
Regular supplies of the ssaay ica e Gis ak pan kbok XeM vad we Game fA < 9 see 
He pee 2 SARE TS Sie MER hie Lok , 000, 000 |... eee. 
ental expenses of the Army.._.._........._]...------------- 13, 899, 979 |......-..-.--.-. 
“gignal coreies FS EET CME Sa, SE SE RARER NE. it 5 2 apie meeles 
OO I neue in oaononorete ke 5 § Jeti ys ae 
“Ordnance service and supplies, I vias sence en eandree oan | eae 
TEE EO NN coat a Bee ceeeaenueaet 900, 800. |... -..-.....-.-.- 
Reimbursements from other accounts__.._..............} ..-.-....--.-..- 69, 234, 121 94, 101, 888 
pO By Ee 8. Samay ae ee rH les —3, 353, 905 |......-..-.....- 
Potel available fer obligation: q.. i... 22. 2s. een ches 5, 922, 707, 136 4, 914, 101, 888 
Proposed release of reserve to cover pay increases. __-___|..-.......-.-.-- 8 De eee 
oS RR te Res ARS LER 5, 926, 061, 131 4, 914, 101, 888 
Comparative transfer from— 
“Contingencies of PN iss ei keaceweeindde ORE, Sa ean 
po ca Se SS a RR SRS SF aa eg Ra a, a ae a 
“Inter-American relations, Department of the 
ME eet. cia ss dca Cha ame luneseikinee aa ee acceso 
“Finance service, Army”’: 
Pay of the Army LE A Me eae Mr (RS SS ees RRR: MAREE SETS aN 
pe, fe eee ee eee i, RE See ae 
PD CURVING iiss hn cts aaa wicks beeen bbe ES) , See eee 
“Quartermaster service, Army’”’: 
Welfare of enlisted men_____..............------ es ek oe, ae nde nsamady 
Subsistence of the Army-- ‘aii cai en al gg. SR QRS Bru esate 
Regular supplies of the Army.. AN RER AI SES GE i |. I 8 al Se 
Clothing and eqvipage __................-.--.-- PS AS Freitas cer enaire ee 
Incidental exrenses of the Army a siediccitidl baltic Su acto ies ee oan, a nalencuccceetnaaane 
“Transrortation service, Army’’.............-...-.- [METIS cast xgliounacale ES FPR Em 
“Signal service of the Army” OR CSM Di Se EE os sciceccisccoglicunektivethance 
“Medical and hosrital devartment, Army”’_......-- RS RR Se ak Si Pacts a ea 
“Engineer service, Army”. _..............-.-------: Se an See 
‘Ordnance service and supplies BE is bic o onsen 5 OEE, ME Dc iite a chccenl«nsuueeusuteaceos 
“Chemical service, eR aE SS i RE Se r 5 3 & SE ae a 
pe Sp RE ea Oe ne BSE icc keencdb inte eweaeeexh einwone 
‘Sdakdennnos” and operations, United States 
| ge RTE SEE SOR OT ae Net SNE I Os ie ed ca imaesenece 
wi ee a ak Doe SOREL Bont cic ccuuitsenesalein<cnsuseeskee 
~. .... 2 4. 2S SaaS Sone 25, 547, 376 EE Miccinqudevhewen 
“Army Reserve Officers’ Training Corps”. .__..._- 9, 033, 716 CNG Eicivinscadksatnns 
“Salaries, Department of the Army”. ____._.._.__- eis 6 iisintn kaa ddahctnk hakiyainiovon 
“Contingent expenses, Department of the Army” (i 3 f EP, ae 
“Maintenance and operation, Department of Air 
coe gt EIS SE aie aoe aes tar 8 REE CREE e 8 a 
“Maintenance and orerations, certain Federal water ; 
water mains outside District of Columbia’”’_ ____- 15, 000 MENS Decantusacoces ae 
“Service-wide orerations, Navy’’_....._.......---.-- Rb OO Bong =< caenetdbsiententiinntenees 
Comparative transfer to— } 
“Surveys, investigation and research, Geological 
eth, RITES, | SUIS anaes EE —4, 912, 865 |................ 
‘Salaries and expenses, Renegotiation Board’’.__...] _.........-.... — 56,935 j-............... 
OU I iis 5 octet tcinnicinninntinicisinionl 5, 243, 627,004 | 5, 921, 582, 041 4, 914, 101, 888 
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Obligations by activities 
Description 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Direct Obligations 

Ap: Wremeee ond tantithet esos. is se --.-e- $1, 474, 385, 953 | $1, 750,781,279 | $1,002, 837,000 
Bi Fa i oii Ah Rae nhiaintcinbhicd IR Gbcanenssnacnsonee 196, 296, 218, 073, 827 214, 386, 000 
3. Command and management. .................._...- 153, 186, 036 186, 091, 461 , 157, 000 
4, Supply distribution system _-.._..................-.- 2,011, 151,157 | 2,308, 677, 925 2, 051, 134, 000 
5. ie ey PE citing db nak na noce <hnckion 172, 970, 611 205, 102, 603 169, 746, 000 
ER EES Ee a ea a Ce 262, 088, 135 336, 662, 205 241, 784, 000 
7. Establishment-wide EES BOAT Ei 129, 969, 715 - 970, 611 200, 883, 000 
' 8. Manufacturing facilities.__........__/ SS ere 16, 274, 789 642, 904 18, 504, 000 
ee SEER EARS SEE Soe ee "323, 782 2 706, 977 17, 293, 000 
10. Inactive installations, nonindustrial___.._.__-______- 1, 500, 423 1, 580, 878 1, 496, 000 
11. Commercial transportation SARS TREES ED Sth 611, 391, 589 518, 468, 813 597, 912, 000 
pe aa as eee 45, 336, 728 57, 085, 806 62, 558, 000 
13._ Industrial molientiea PRE te he Ss EO EP 51, 559, 871 45, 582, 988 36, 673, 000 
14.{Support for research facilities and activities... __- 16, 457, 307 17, 919, 643 18, 637, 000 
Total direct obligations._...................--...- 5, 124, 187,672 | 5, 852,347, 920 4, 820, 000, 000 

Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 

Accounts 

1. Forces and facilities......................--.-------- 4, 464, 423 5, 104, 522 5, 287, 500 
(RRR OST Ea a SE as Se 1, 880, 047 1, 821, 940 1, 949, 000 
3, Command and management. -...................-_-- 4, 357, 890 1, 932, 999 1, 897, 000 
4, Supply distribution ST Mard tim ire dinhasacncagoksoonm 83, 314, 231 28, 832, 756 31, 967, 388 
i eepeerene Merwe os os a a 670, 925 676, 633 667, 000 
©, BECCA COTO 6. nn neem ene eense 21, 942, 252 28, 197, 132 49, 161, 000 
7. Establishment-wide facilities : 454, 552, 900, 000 
8. Manufacturing facilities........................-.-..- 167, 199 184, 395 232, 000 
RR ROR RS TRAE Te ae ge Op 62, 147 78, 242 67, 000 
10. Inactive installations, nonindustrial_____.__.._____- 17, 240 19, 851 21, 000 
11. Commercial transportation..................-.-...-- 1, 205, 484 875, 000 950, 000 
Se ae eee eee 127, 765 154, 967 165, 000 
13. Industrial mobilization... -......................-.. 585, 767 577, 964 575, 000 
14. Support for research facilities and activities.....____- 189, 209 225, 017 263, 000 

Total obligations payable out of reimbursements 
Grate CCiner OONNNNS - 3 Sad tk, ss... 119, 439, 422 69, 234, 121 94, 101, 888 
otal cleipatienes.. 5322) chi eck a te 5, 243, 627, 094 5, 921, 582, 041 4, 914, 101, 8€6 
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Obligations by objects 
























































Object classification 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Summary of Personal Services 
Total number of permanent positions. ._....._.______- $394. 901 $494, 580 $498, 260 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions...__.._______- 6, 311 5, 575 4, 512 
| = 
Average number of all positions... .............._-.____- 349, 691 455, 238 475, 035 
Deduct average number paid from project order funds 25, 499 49, 142 , 829 
Average number of employees paid from 01 Per- 
UNO ii sce hcg bad cocn acc mecuse 324, 192 406, 096 428, 206 
Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary $3, 341 $3, 726 $3, 726 
Average grade GS+4.5 GS+4.6 GS-+4.6 
Crafts, protective, and custodial grades: 
So i SE ceca renee aa S $2, 934 $3, 265 $3, 265 
SEES SP i egies ae eae ae CPC-5.3 CPC-5.4 CPC-5.4 
Ungraded positions: Average salary... .._._.._.._- $2, 565 $2, 744 $2, 744 
Personal service obligations: 
ae $1, 005, 105, 588 | $1, 437,963,217 | $1, 510, 681, 650 
Part-time and temporary positions... ..........___- 18, 631, 638 15, 953, 510 , 581, 177 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _._____- TE TERRE ID oD, 4, 997, 226 5, 107, 730 
Payment above basic rates.....................--.-- 60, 669, 167 80, 037, 803 87, 544, 226 
Total personal service obligations. _.............-- 1,084, 406,393 | 1, 538, 951, 756 1, 612, 914, 783 
Deduct amount financed from project orders charged to 
Object classes 07, 08, and 09_...............-.....----.- 85, 983, 243 166, 102, 934 159, 058, 553 
Personal service obligations....................--- 998, 423,150 | 1,372,848, 822 1, 453, 856, 230 
Direct Obligations 
carne OND WRNNNS orc. oe ca edi ere ods 975, 338,643 | 1,344, 535, 634 1, 420, 375, 553 
On, CISTI Ca 2 Soc rte sisdincna gta aol , 109, 959 64, 025, 150 75, 770, 
03 Transportation of things... .-....-.......-...---.--- 260, 392, 149 330, 857, 494 412, 779, 609 
04 Communication services......................-...-- 17, 608, O86 26, 928, 334 33, 035, 169 
05 Rents and utility services........................--- 42, 573, 819 45, 586, 805 56, 905, 375 
06 Printing and PENNE cag cecateicce8s3555....+- 24, 179, 971 29, 995, 331 34, 498, 930 
07 Other contractual services. ____................--- . 969, 330, 166 755, 120, 438 710, 254, 271 
Services performed by other agencies.___-_------ | 50, 000 50, OF 350, 
08 Supplies and materials__.................-....- | 2, 207,826,199 | 2, 695,779,567 | = 1, 672, 739, 170 
gt | Sle ea 9s Nae dint oY -| 505, 155, 205 554, 141, 982 | 396, 212, 489 
SO.) Ree WINNINGS oo } 729, 000 1, 396, 500 2, 234, 600 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities___.--......-_---- | 380, 657 716, 954 | 402, 384 
Jy: Yak OSU 5 aS ieee 75, 781 208, 283 | 216, 174 
ap I I i Sn ad ‘—s 6, 760, 701 7, 945, 945 
|? Siar a SII Te Alecia | 5, 6, 500 
ERA Sse Oe aU Ne aoe __| 5,127,048, 815 | 5,856, 108,173 | 4,823, 726, 909 
Deduct charges for quarters and subsistence__._.----- -} 2, 861, 143 38, 726, 909 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other | eas 


Total direct obligations_-.....-........---.----- | 5, 124, 187, 672 


Accounts 
| 


3, 760, 253 | 


5, 852, 347, 20 





| et 

| 

| | 
| 
| 





4, 820, 000 000 








Personal services._........--.--- Sa ee Oe | 23, 084, 507 28, 313, 188 33, 480, 677 
— See ae cd wams wa nimawk wacwie } 1, 006, 364 67, 165 | 67, 157 
‘ransportation of things. .............-- ater 522,145 629, 736 | 672, 581 
Communication services... ...........-.--.------ _ 2 Re ee ‘See ear petae a 
mente ond willity services... ........................ j 2, 096, 002 2,194,170 | 2, 386, 360 
Printing and reproduction _- | 1, 340, 000 1, 533, 362 | 1, 528, 051 
Other contractual services... ..................-----.] 12, 345, 012 7, 007, 719 | 11, 781, 407 
Supplies and materials... ---- ~~. -- SAT a Ee 48, 505, 239 27, 562, 234 | 42, 355, 142 
Equipment. _--_- Seiji dctg amacuioaaicen 30, 533, = 1, 909, 660 | 1, 809, 398 
Refunds, awards emeaneettae cach ss i ee ae ee, 
ee IN ns en cncunceapuae 5, on 16, 887 | 21, 115 
Total obligations payable out of reimbursements | | 
from other accounts. Saree a ees 19, 439, 422 422 69, 234, 121 | 94, 101, R88 


IN, ooo Bs os sede ae “6, 243, 627, 094 4 | “5, 921, 582, 041 | | 4,914, 101, 888 
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Analysis of expenditures 















































1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year..................|..-.------------|_--------------- $2, 256, 827, 010 
Obligations incurred Gates th a $5, 926, 061, 131.| 4; 914! 101; 888 
Pees elie: ED ects RL NEO Ae TERED, Oi eee a 5, 926, 061, 131 7, 170, 928, 898 
Deduct: 
EEG OILS Eden ae ne OS Le EE 69, 234, 121 94, 101, 888 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_._............}...-..---------- 2, 256, 827, 010 2, 476, 827, 010 
Total expenditures [SANE FER ERPS Sol ERE ine eas | Rael cee Alesse 3, 600, 000, 000 4, 600, 000, 000 
Expenditures are distributed as follows: 
Out of current authorizations. _...............-...-- DOSS SOE 2 3, 600, 000, 000 2, 900, 000, 000 
Out of prior authorizations__.............--...-.---- RENTS TSE es ENS, 1, 700, 000, 000 
| 
2 Summary of direct obligations by activity 
Activity ‘ Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
No. Title 1951 1952 1953 
Forces and facilities. .....................--- $1, 125, 872, 156 | $1,386, 679, 719 $659, 756, 000 
NN i as Md ciceaidirhinh i cnanutlipnee b, 655, 687 78, 077. 7: , 846, 000 
Command and management---...-..-_..-_- 121, 869, 980 151, 608, 995 158. 020, 000 
Supply distribution system -_-.-...........__- 1, 783, 649,471 | 2,043, 780,129 1, 818, 838, 000 
Army-wide services. .........-.-.-.-.-.---.- 108, 234, 004 179, 090, 746 147, 262, 000 
SSS UES ABST Ee a eae 175, 866, 037 266, 357, 378 175, 332, 000 
Establishment-wide activities__._......._... 124, 215, 657 168, 486, 022 196. 517, 000 
oc) MaGREeeeIO , 731,370 2, 958, 319 2, 041, 000 
| ek ees, 17, 918, 025 14, 476, 081 12, 520. 000 
Commercial transportation 611, 391, 589 518, 468, 813 597, 912, 000 
Civilian components. ____- 35, 536, 209 44, 744, 820 892, ¢ 
Industrial mobilization._...........-.-...--- 44. 099, 632 39, 374, 241 31, 332, 000 
Installation support........ 2.2222... 927, 147, 905 958, 244, 903 888, 632. 000 
Total direct obligations-_-......_..._-- 5, 124, 187,672 | 5, 852, 347, 920 4, 820, 000, 000 

















Mr. SIKES. We shall now take up “Maintenance and operations, 


Army.” If you have a general statement, General Decker, we shall 
be glad to hear you at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION ON MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS 


General Decker, Mr, Chairman, the maintenance and operation 
appropriation is a new one and rather diversified. I thought it would 
be helpful to the committee if I outlined briefly what activities are 
in it and what is its scope of activities. 

Mr. Sixes. I am sure that would be helpful and we shall be glad 
to have your statement at this time. 

General Decker. I should like to introduce the detailed considera- 
tion of the Army’s maintenance and operation appropriation with a 
general statement concerning some of the more important aspects of 
the appropriation estimates, 

As I pointed out at the time I discussed the over-all Army require- 
ments, this appropriation is the largest and most diversified of any 
in the Army structure. Provision is made in this appropriation for 
all essential maintenance and operational activities of the Army— 
the day by day functions that cover the entire field of the Army’s 
operational requirements, the activities that are, in fact, the very life 
blood of the Army’s operations. We are requesting in this appropri- 
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ation the funds to maintain and administer our forces; to operate 
our world-wide supply lines; to provide medical care for our sick 
and wounded ; to transport our personnel and their supplies and equip- 
ment to the distant outposts and the many stations where Army 
troops are located; to provide for the operation of the Army Reserve 
Forces; to maintain the Army’s fixed plant; and to provide for various 
miscellaneous activities such as the operation of a recruiting program, 
planning for industrial mobilization, and the maintenance of reserve 
plants, machine tools, and equipment. 

In consonance with the intent of Public Law 216, Eighty-first Con- 
gress, we have endeavored to present the Department of the Army 

udget estimates in a manner which will reflect “the cost of perform- 
ance of readily identifiable functional programs, and activities.” 
Within the maintenance and operations approapriation related func- 
tional activities have been grouped into 14 major programs. These 
programs, developed in coordination with the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget, were evolved as the result 
of careful study and detailed analysis extending over a long period 
of time. I shall discuss briefly and in general terms the activity for 
which provision is made under each program. A detailed discussion 
of each will be made by representatives of the staff divisions that 
exercise general supervisory control over the program activities, and 
by spokesmen of the operating agencies which carry out the activity 
to be supported by the funds recommended. A summary of the 
amounts requested under each program is set forth on page 30 of the 
subcommittee print an on page 5, volume 5 of the detailed estimate 
books which have been furnished you. 

Under the budget program forces and facilities provision is made 
for the operation of Army organizational units, including their field 
training and for the maintenance and operation of organizational 
equipmet and facilities, including procurement of certain supplies 
and equipment. Items of armament and equipment which have, in 
general, a long production lead time and an appreciable cost per unit 
are covered in the procurement and production, Army, appropriation. 
The procurement for which provision is made in this program of the 
maintenance and operations appropriation includes items such as hand 
tools, mess equipment, tentage, and specialized clothing for extraor- 
dinary climatic conditions. Other activities or items for which pro- 
vision is made in this program are: petroleum, oil, and lubricants for 
active forces; field training supplies and equipment; field mainte- 
nance and repair of equipment; disposition for the remains of those 
who die in service; and extra operating costs incident to the conduct 
of special field exercises. This program is the second largest in the 
entire appropriation; only the supply distribution system is more 
extensive. 

The budget program “training” is not as all inclusive as its name 
might indicate, since a major portion of the Army’s activity in nor- 
mal times is devoted to training. The activities provided for under 
this program are the operation of combat-arms schools, administra- 
tive and technical service schools, special schools such as the United 
States Military Academy and the Army War College, and the opera- 
tion of replacement-training centers. Training aids and publications, 
tuition at civilian institutions, school travel, and similar expenses are 
included. Not included in the program are the costs of operating the 
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National War College, the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. 
and the Armed Forces Information School. The operation of these 
last-named schools is an Army responsibility, but the terms of refer- 
ence under which the schools function and their- curriculums are 
jointly determined and prescribed. 

In the command and management program provision is made for the 
civilian employees a‘ D-partmental Headquarters, including the Offices 
of the Chiefs of the Tehnical and Administrative Services, and the 
civilian personnel employed at the headquarters of the zone of the 
interior armies, the Military District of Washington, and the head- 
quarters of overseas commands. Other principal items of general 
administration expense for which provision is made in this program 
are: travel, printing and reproduction, transportation of things and 
communications. 

The most extensive program of the entire maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation is program 1400, the supply distribution system. 
Provision is made in this program for the operaton of some 81 depots 
in the United States and 85 depots in overseas commands; the central 
procurement of spare parts and supplies and of common use items; 
the operation of supply control points, of 5 ports within the United 
States, 19 ports within overseas commands, re of other transportation 
facilities; cataloging and standardization; and the operation of pro- 
curement offices and market centers. The scope of activity covered 
by this program is directly related to the magnitude of the procure- 
ment program, the extent and status of serviceability of available 
Army stocks, and the size, deployment, and operations of the active 
Army. Equipment in the hands of troops is maintained by the troops 
and is repaired by them to the limit of their ability to accomplish 
necessary repairs. Rebuild and repair of equipment beyond the 
capabilities of using organizations are provided for in this program. 

n the Army-wide services program provision is made for certain 
activities which serve the Army asa whole. Such activities are: Radio 
and fixed-line communications; finance activities, including the Army 
Finance Center, seven Army regional accounts offices in the United 
States and four in overseas areas; audit activities, including the 
regional offices of the Army Audit Agency; real-estate activities and 
engineer planning; and other Army-wide services such as the opera- 
tion of Rel eaeee barracks, the operation of Adjutant General 
records and publications es aa and miscellaneous operations in con- 
nection with carrying out classified activities. 

The medical care program covers, in general, the activities previ- 
ously budgeted in the appropriation “Medical and Hospital Depart- 
ment, Army,” of the old appropriation structure. This program differs 
somewhat from the other programs of the maintenance and operation 
appropriation since the departmental employees of the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office are carried in this program instead of under the command 
and management program, as is the general case; also, provision is 
made for the maintenance and operation of medical depots under this 
program, whereas all other depots are budgeted for under program 
1400, Supply Distribution System; medical training is provided for 
in this program rather than in program 1200, training. 

There are certain activities of the Department of Defense for which 
the Army is assigned budget responsibility. Provision for these activi- 
ties is contained in the establishment-wide activities program. In- 
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cluded in the program are estimated expenses of : Operating the three 
joint schools I mentioned earlier, and the Armed Forces information 
and education programs; and financing, in whole or in part, other 
joint or classified projects, such as the Army Map Service, the Inter- 
American Defense Board, the Armed Forces special weapons project, 
and others. 

Provision is made in the program manufacturing facilities for the 
overhead costs and training of apprentices at Government-owned 
arsenals and other manufacturing facilities. The direct program re- 
quested for fiscal year 1953 provides for Ordnance Corps apprentice 
training only. 

In the Peaster program reeruiting, provision is made for the opera- 
tion of 1,300 recruiting stations and the Recruiting Publicity Bureau, 
and the administration and control of 75 joint Army-Air Force in- 
duction stations and of 75 Armed Forces examining stations for phys- 
ical and other tests. Expenses, for which estimates are included, also 
cover off-post lodging, the travel of applicants for enlistment, and 
the return to their homes of rejected applicants. Medical examina- 
tions for recruits are provided for in the medical-care program. 

There are no direct costs chargeable to the inactive installations, 
nonindustrial, program which supports the maintenance of inactive 
posts, camps, and stations which would be reactivated as troop facili- 
ties in the event of large-scale mobilization. All expenses listed 
against this program result from the proportionate distribution of 
costs of installation support. Whle this program is not currently 
significant, due to the present large-scale utilization of the Army’s 
fixed plant, it would become quite significant if the size of the Army 
should be materially reduced and a number of active installations were 
thereby placed on a stand-by status. 

Provision for support of transportation services necessary for 
movement of cargo and individuals in carrying out planned Army 
operations and activities is contained in the commercial transporta- 
tion program. Such services include commercial line-haul transpor- 
tation for continental and overseas freight movements, the Military 
Sea Transportation Service, the rental and lease of transportation 
equipment, and contractual transportation services. 

Under the budget program, civilian components, provision is made 
for the cost of individual equipment for the Army Reserve and the 
ROTC, for summer training, school training, and extension courses 
for the Army Reserve and the ROTC, for operating expenses at Mili- 
tary District headquarters, for recruiting, for the maintenance and 
operation of ROTC units, and for the operation of Army Reserve and 
ROTC facilities. 

The budget program industrial mobilization, is for maintaining in 
stand-by condition Government-owned industrial facilities, machine 
tools, and other production equipment. -Also included in the pro- 
gram is provision: for securing some additional reserve of production 
equipment, primarily inspection gages; for estimating mobilization 
requirements of munitions and for planning with industrial firms the 
scheduling of the production of the items required; and for plan- 
ning the protection against sabotage and other interference during war 
of vital industrial installations, utilities, bridges, tunnels and other 
essential facilities, 
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As in the case of inactive installations, nonindustrial, there are 
no direct costs attributable to the budget program support for research 
facilities and activities. The portion of installation support costs 
which it is estimated are attributable to research and development 
activities is listed under this program. 

As I pointed out when I discussed the entire Army estimates, the 
budget program installation support of the maintenance and opera- 
tions appropriation is not a budget program in quite the same sense 
as the other budget programs I have described. It is, however, an 
operational activity; funds are allocated for its support, and obliga- 
tions are incurred against the funds allocated. In this program are 
included the expenses of general housekeeping at military installa- 
tions; such expenses are those of maintaining buildings and grounds, 
providing local communications and transportation, and  wevdsremainn 
for administration and staff activities at posts, camps, and stations. 
Since the activities encompassed by this program sustain the other 

rograms of the appropriation, installation support cost estimates 
coo been distributed to the programs supported. In the process of 
developing the performance budget structure it was recognized at an 
early stage that there is no perfect way of distributing certain main- 
tenance and operation costs directly to the one or more programs 
supported. Consider, for example, the situation at Fort Benning, Ga. 
We have there the Infantry Center, the Infantry School, Army Field 
Forces Board No. 3, the Third Army Area Food Service School, an 
Army field printing plant, a combat training command, a ranger 
training command, an Army hospital where specialized as well as 
general treatment is performed, and multiple combat and service 
units and special activities and facilities. It is evident that the streets 
and utility systems at Fort Benning service all elements there, and 
that the guard and security and fire pfotection activities are also of 
general application. Hence, it is not practicable, for instance, to as- 
sess the costs of street construction and repair directly to the activities 
benefited. It appeared that the most practicable way of treating 
ordinary day-by-day indirect costs at this and other posts, camps, or 
stations was to handle them in a manner consistent with standard 
commercial practice, where such “indirect” costs are accumulated 
under their own cost accounts and are then distributed to the pro- 
dution departments of the firm or to the end items the firm produces. 
For budget-estimating purposes, therefore, the Army has accumulat- 
ed the estimated installation support costs in several projects and 
subprojects and has distributed them to the other maintenance and 
operations budget programs supported. This distribution is set 
forth on page 33 of the subcommittee print. The detailed summary 
of these activities starts on page 2077, volume 9 of the detailed esti- 
mate books. 

This completes my general remarks on the “Maintenance and oper- 
ations, Army,” appropriation. Before proceeding with an examina- 
tion of its component programs, however, I think you would be inter- 
ested in a brief discussion of some of the situations we have encoun- 
tered, particularly in this appropriation, during the first months of 
functioning under the current budget structure. The new system was 
put in operation without benefit of the extended period of indoctrina- 
tion and the test procedure that would normally be required for 
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smooth and efficient execution. Details of the new structure were not 
finalized until a few days prior to the termination of the last fiscal 
year. Reeognizing the greater administrative difficulties that would 
result from a change-over to the new structure at any time other than 
at the beginning of a fiscal year, we requested your approval of obli- 
gating the fiscal-year 1952 appropriation under the accounts associated 
with the new structure. It was understood that the new system was 
not then as perfect as it could be made, but it was felt that the known 
imperfections could be adjusted later, particularly since the necessity 
for some additional modifications would probably become evident as 
experience was gained in the use of the new structure. The Army 
adopted the new appropriation accounts on the first of last July. We 
soon discovered that, probably because of lack of the indoctrination 
and test period I mentioned, there was a considerable variance of 
opinion, both within the Army and in the review echelons above the 
Army, as to the specific activities that should be included within each 
of the 14 budget programs and the installation support program of 
the maintenance and operations appropriation. Intensive effort has 
been devoted during the last 8 months to insuring that the various 
activities are in the proper programs and that there is general under- 
standing and agreement relative to these programs. While a con- 
siderable further adjustment will undoubtedly still be necessary, as 
would be the case for any revolutionary change in an appropriation 
structure, I feel that major progress has been made. 

As you know no provision was contained in the fiscal year 1952 ap- 
propriation to the Department of the Army for support of operations 
in Korea, for pa Hi dat in Japan, and for the increase’in salaries - 
of classified civilian employees. In order to ys our supplemental 
requirements to a minimum we have decreased the money available 
in those activities of a lesser operational priority in order to provide 
funds for those which were essential to the support of combat opera- 
tions. Even though funds which had been provided for building up 
some reserve of material have been temporarily diverted, it has not 
been possible completely to finance these emergency items by repro- 
graming. The supplemental request which will be submitted to you 
in the near future is to cover the deficiency, as well as the restitution 
of those items from which funds were diverted but which must be 
restored. 

We are ready now to present for consideration the individual budget 
»rograms contained in the maintenance and operations appropriation. 

he first program to be considered is budget program 1100, forces and 
facilities. 

I should be glad to elaborate on my statement to any degree the 
committee may wish. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Decker. When we go into the 
breakdown, are you to discuss the separate items or will you have 
witnesses here to present each item ? 

General Decker. No; I shall have witnesses who will present each 
one in detail. The General Staff witness will make the opening state- 
ment, and cover policy and background of the Cavities tad program. 


As to several of the programs the technical services will provide wit- 
nesses who will discuss the details. 

Mr. Srxes, Very well. We shall have some general questions to 
ask you before we go into a breakdown of the various items. 
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SCOPE OF THE APPROPRIATION ITEM 


Mr. Srxes. General Decker, your 1953 request of $4,820,000,000 is a 
little more than a billion dollars less than the 1952 appropriation. 
Have any activities that were included in this item last year been 
transferred this year to other items? 

General Decker. As I understand, you mean between appropria- 
tions. 

Mr. Srees. Yes. 

General Decker. No; they have not. The reduction in this appro- 
priation is not because of any transfers out of it; except for items car- 
ried in the stock fund it is a reduction in the appropriation itself. 

Mr. Stxes. What nonrecurring items did you have in 1952 that 
are not included in 1953? — 

General Decker. The largest ones would be the reduction in mobili- 
zation reserve requirements for individual equipment and spare parts 
and in the nonrecurring maintenance of installations—that is, rehabili- 
tation and deferred maintenance of installations. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you prepared to give us a tabulation showing those 
items and activities ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. _ 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that for the record ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I shall. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 

The major reductions in the fiscal vear 1953 requirements against the estimated 
fiscal year 1952 obligations are as follows: 

Program 1100 


Transfer of $400,000,000 of requirements to the Army stock fund, a new 
appropriation in the President’s fiscal year 1953 budget (see p. 678, President’s 
budget). 

Reduction of $330,000,000 in mobilization reserve requirements. 

Program 1400 


Reduction of $64,000,000 in the costs of receipt, storage and issue due to 
procurement of less. supplies. 

Reduction of $7,000,000 in depot maintenance requirements. 

Reduction of $214,000,000 in procurement of spare parts. This is brought 
about by drawing more heavily on assets available from prior year funds. 

The balance of the reduction (approximately 17 million) is made up of numer- 
ous. small items spread through other programs reflecting the intent of the 
Department of the Army to reduce estimates wherever possible and still permit 
maximum efficiency of essential operations. 

Mr. Srxes. What other reasons entered into the fact that you were 
able to reduce the budget by $1 billion? 

General Decker. There is a slight reduction in the strength in 
1953 compared to 1952. However, it is not reflected in these budget 
figures, because the 1952 figures still do not reflect the 1952 supple- 
mental estimate. As compared to the actual strength we will attain 
in 1952, there will be a reduction in 1953. However, the 1953 figure 
as it appears in this budget is based on a strength which is larger 
than the 1952 budget.; so none of it is due to the strength reduction. 
Tt is a case of operating more economically wherever we could and 
also of cutting back on the amount of war reserves we will procure. 
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SAVINGS DUB TO IMPROVED PRACTICES 


Mr. Srxes. Have there been any changes in method of maintenance 
and operation which have resulted in savings? 

General Decxmr. Yes. We have constantly tried to improve our 
operations. We have made several management surveys which have 
resulted in some reorganization, some improved management prac- 
tices, and we are going ahead as fast as our personnel will permit 
to continue those surveys of the technical services. There have been 
considerable savings result from those surveys and the application 
of the recommendations made following them; in all areas we have 
attempted to keep our operating costs at the minimum consistent with 
economical operation. 

Mr. Sr«es. I would like for you to outline for the record some of 
the methods by which it has been possible to effect economies. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


EXAMPLES OF POLICIES AND PRACTICES WHiIcH HAVE RESULTED IN SAVINGS 


1. Reduction of length of stay of patients in hospitals has reduced hospital 
operating costs. 


2. A review of organization of stations has resulted in a substantial decrease 
in the number of supporting personnel, both military and civilian. 
3. Surveys of depot operations practices (receipt, storage, and issue functions) 


has resulted in greater efficiency in the use of civilian personnel and space 
utilization. 


4. Establishment of regulating units and study of user requirements has re- 
sulted in savings in transportation costs, since such units have been able to route 


tiow of finished items of equipment direct to user rather than through depots or 
intermediate storage. 


BUDGET PROCEDURE FOR THE MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION ESTIMATE 


Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to describe in detail the preparation 
of your estimate, starting with the smallest unit and carrying the 
item or items right along to your actual presentation to this com- 
mittee and indicate the reviews to which the estimates were subjected 
along the line. 

General Decker. The preparation of the budget really begins with 
the determination by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of the forces which 
should be in being during the budget year. Those forces are recom- 
mended by the Joint Chiefs of Staff; reviewed by the Secretary of 
Defense ; further reviewed by the President and the National Security 
Council; after which they become the force basis for the budget. 

Based on those forces and other assumptions that are laid down by 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, the Army prepares a budget 
directive to the field agencies and the technical services here in Wash- 
ington. That directive is reviewed by the Budget Advisory Committee 
of the Army which consists of the Chief of the Budget Division as 
chairman, the deputy of each of the General Staff Divisions, the 
Special Assistant to the Chief of Staff for Civilian Components, and 
a representative of the Army field forces. After review by the Budget 
Advisory Committee the budget directive is published to the field. 
Budget estimates computed by field agencies on the basis of the 
directive issued are returned to the Office of the Comptroller, Depart- 
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ment of the Army, where they are first reviewed by the analysts of the 
Budget Division. The next review is by the General Staff Division 
which is responsible for a particular program. For instance, the sup- 
ply program is reviewed by G-4; the estimates in connection with 
the military personnel program are reviewed by G-1; all civilian per- 
sonnel requests are verinnne G-1. 

After these initial reviews, the Budget Advisory Committee reviews 
the estimates as recommended by the Budget Division and by the 
General Staff Division which is responsible for a particular program. 
The Budget Advisory Committee then makes its recommendations 
to the Clief of Staff as to the scope of the Army budget. The budget 
is then reviewed and acted upon by the Chief of Staff, after which 
it is submitted to the Secretary of the Army. It is then reviewed 
by, generally, the Assistant Secretary of the Army, who makes certain 
recommendations to the Secretary of the Army before the budget 
is presented. 

Following review by the Secretary, the Army budget is ready for 
submission to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. There it is 
reviewed by that office, which has a considerable number of analysts. 
Sometimes the review by the Office of the Secretary of Defense is 
made in conjunction with the review by the Bureau of the Budget. 
That is particularly so when the time is short and there is not time 
for separate reviews. Normally, however, it would be reviewed 
separately by each agency. 

It then goes to the Bureau of the Budget where it receives another 
critical analysis and review; usually after the Bureau of the Budget 
has established what they consider a limiting figure, it is sent back to 
the Department of: Defense for whatever reclama we choose to make 
in connection with it. 

After the services have prepared their reclamas, they meet again 
with the Secretary of Defense and the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget and arrive at the final determining figure. That budget is 
then submitted to the Congress by the President. 

Mr. Sixes. How are the needs of the units in the field determined ? 

General Decker. The post commander of each installation in the 
field submits his estimate of requirements for each unit under his 
jurisdiction. 

Mr. Sixes. Does each submit its own estimate ? 

General Decker. Under current procedure a directive is sent from 
the Department of the Army to each Army area and overseas com- 
mand. They in turn will request budget submissions from each of 
the posts within their particular commands. 

Mr. Sixes. What do they use as a background for submitting their 
requirements? Do they just look up the forms used by their prede- 
cessors a year, 2 years, or 3 years before and submit those, or do they 
make a conscientious effort to determine what their actual require- 
ments are in the field ? 

General Decker. Along with the budget directive which is sent 
to the field goes a document known as Army Program Guidance for 
the particular year, which establishies the level of operations to be 
attained by the field agencies. That is the basis on which their budget 
estimates are computed. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is a ceiling given to each field unit for ts use in the com- 
putation of its requirements? 

General Decker. Normally not; a ceiling could be given in the form 
of an instruction that operating requirements would be approximately 
those of a level attained in a certain fiscal year. For instance, for 
the fiscal year 1953 we might tell them that they would maintain the 
same operating level as in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. What incentive is there for the field unit commanders to 
attempt to develop economies which can be applied all along the Jine? 
In other words, ifa man can get a rating of excellent or superior by 
submitting the same form that his predecessor used, there is no par- 
ticular reason why he should jeopardize that rating of excellent or 
superior by trying to go out of his way and work out a new table of re- 
quirements to produce economies. So how do you encourage economies 
at the field level which can be reflected all along the line in your re- 
quirements ? 

General Decker. It is rather difficult to say that the field com- 
mander would effect economies for the purpose of getting a reward for 
it. Each commander is charged by the Department of the Army with 
insuring economical operation within his particular area, and he is 
constantly striving to impress his organization commanders on down 
the line that this is necessary. That is followed up by commandant 
staff inspections from the Army Area leve land from the Department 
of the Army level to insure that it is being done. I believe little in 
the way of reward would accrue to a commander in that particular 
sense, 

Mr. Sixes. Then is there any inducement for him actually to try 
to find ways of operating his job with less material or supplies? 

General Decker. Yes; there is. The Army about a year and a 
half ago adopted an entry to go on the efficiency report of every officer 
to indicate that the officer was or was not cost conscious and was 
exercising the maximum economy in the utilization of supplies, equip- 
ment, and manpower. That is current Army practice. That must 
go on every officer’s efficiency report whenever it is prepared. In that 
way it really is a reward to have a good reputation for being economy- 
minded. : 

Mr. Sixes. What review is there of those estimates that are made 
up in the field at the policy levels on requirements? , 

General Decker. A review would be made at the Army headquarters 
level; then the other reviews I have mentioned would be made in the 
Department of the Army Headquartrs. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there only one field review ? 

General Decker. There would be only one field review after the 
estimate leaves a particular station. The station commander, of 
course, will review the estimates put in by each of his subordinates at 
that station, but after it leaves him there is only one review between 
the station and the Department level. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe you stated reprograming must continue. 

General Decker. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Why is that? . 

General Decker. This is the appropriation that has been hit the 
hardest in connection with trying to finance support of the Korean 
operations, and we have had to borrow money from some of the pro- 
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grams to put on those that were most urgent. When we obtain supple- 
mental appropriations, we hope to make whole those that we had to 
borrow money from. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you any general questions, Mr. Scrivner ? 

Mr. Scrtvner. I have felt that I had a rather firm and reasonable 
grasp of the military budget, but about a year or so ago all the signals 
were changed and they have a new program. I have to learn all over 
again now, apparently, 


MANAGEMENT SURVEYS 


You made some mention of surveys. What do you mean by surveys? 

General Decker. The Office of the Comptroller of the Army has a 
division known as the Management Division. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who is the Comptroller of the Army ? 

General Decker. Lt. Gen. R. E. McLain is Comptroller at the 
present time. The Management Division is charged with major re- 
sponsibility toward instituting the best management practices within 
the Army. We-—when I say we I mean the Comptroller’s Office—have 
been striving to survey the technical services and to make recom- 
mendations as to improvements that could be made in their organiza- 
tion and management practices. | 

Those are the surveys of which I speak. 

Mr. ScrtvNer. What is General McLain’s background as a manage- 
ment expert? 

General Decker. General McLain was a National Guard officer who 
was integrated into the Regular Army at the close of World War II 
after having successfully commanded a division and corps in combat. 
He was in civil life a banker in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, he ought to know the value of a dollar, at any 
rate. 

General Decxer. I believe he does sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of which technical services have you made those 
surveys ¢ 

General Decker. We have completed the surveys of the Corps of 
Engineers and the Chemical Corps. The Ordnance Corps is about to 
be completed. We are well along with the survey of the Quartermaster 
Corps. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, the survey of the Ordnance 
Corps has been completed, but the report has not been made? 

General Decker. That is correct; we have not received the report 
yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. What have you found? 

General Decker. We have found there are imperfections in the 
organization of some of the technical services; that some of their man- 
agement practices should be revised. I think in the case of the Corps 
of Engineers there were 159 recommendations for improvement. The 
most of those were adopted without much question; others 

Mr. Scrivner. But there has not been enough time for them to be 
in effect so as to tell whether they effect any particular savings? 

General Decker. I believe in some cases it could be definitely stated 
that what has been done has resulted in some savings. Some of the 
recommendations have not been implemented to the point where I 
could give you any definite figure on them. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any examples of any savings effected by 
this engineers survey / 

General Decker. If you would permit me, sir, I would like to sub- 
mit some of those for the record. I do not have them with me at 
present. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF CoRPS OF ENGINEERS 


This survey resulted in 159 basic recommendations pertaining to military con- 
struction, maintenance management, real estate, military supply and procure- 
ment, military operations, financial management and general management. The 
report was presented in eight chapters, including an introduction and summary 
chapter. A detailed statement of the scope of the individual chapters is pre- 
sented at pages 1-3 of chapter 1, and a summary of conclusions and recommenda- 
tions is presented at pages 6-60 of chapter 1. The 159 recommendations called 
for 201 separate implementing actions. Over three-fourths (152) of these actions 
have been taken. The remaining actions (49) have been deferred or superseded 
as a result of developments arising since completion of the survey, including 
changes in the international situation. 

As examples of the types of savings produced by the Corps of Engineers sur- 
vey, it may be mentioned that a decrease of 24 percent in the number of full-time 
fire-fighter personnel was produced with no decrease in the area of protection, 
$560,000. was eliminated from the cost of preparation of internal reports, and the 
inventory of inactive spare parts was reduced by over $4,000,000. Other improve- 
ments relate to standardization of organization, strengthening of internal and 
external auditing, improvement of timber harvesting at Army installations, 
elimination of unnecessarily detailed accounting, and simplification and exten- 
sion of local purchasing. The over-all dollar savings which have resulted from 
action on the survey recommendations are estimated to amount to between 
$3,000,000 and $4,000,000 per year, ‘ 


MANAGEMENT SURVEY OF THE CHEMICAL CoRPS 


This survey resulted in recommendations calling for 279 separate implementing 
actions. These recommendations pertained to supply and procurement, financial 
management, research and development, industrial mobilization planning, man- 
ufacturing, facility maintenance, military operations, and general management. 
The report was presented in nine chapters including an introduction and sum- 
mary chapter. A detailed statement of the scope of the individual chapters is 
presented at pages 7-11 of chapter 1, and a summary of conclusions and recom- 
mendations is presented at pages 17-109 of chapter 1. Of the recommended 
actions, 91 have been fully completed, and 98 are in process. An additional 27 
of the recommendations are being examined for methods of implementation, and 
63 have been deferred for the time being due to related tests, conflict with 
existing regulations, etc. The chief chemical officer has stated that the worth 
to the Chemical Corps of the research and development recommendations alone 
is greater than the total cost of the survey. On two recent occasions, the chief 
chemical officer expressed formal appreciation for the benefits of the survey and 
for its contribution to better management of the business side of the Army. 
Long-term savings resulting from Chemical Corps decentralization brought about 
by the survey can only be estimated approximately, but can be reasonably 
evaluated at over $100,000 a year. No specific estimate can be made at this 
time of the over-all dollar savings which will result from improvement in the 
general management of the Chemical Corps brought about by the survey, but 
a total of $1,000,000 a year, under current peak-load conditions, may be offered 


us conservative. 
Mr. Scrivner. What did you find in the Chemical Corps? 
General Decker. Substantially the same things that were found in 


the Corps of Engineers in the way of organization faults—imperfect 
management practices. 


Mr. Scrivner. Did you find more or less than in Ordnance? 
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General Decker. I do not know what the results of the Ordnance 
survey have been. Ihave not been apprised. 

General Reever. The returns are really not in on that. 

General Decker. They are about through with it, but I am not aware 
of what the recommendations are going to be. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you suppose that will completed before we get 
through with this heari 

General Decker. Possibly, sir. I have been requested to furnish 
copies of those already completed and have arranged to get others up 
to the committee as soon as they become available. 


INTERLOCKING AGENCIES IN BUDGET FORMULATION 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us back. I am trying to visualize in my 
mind the various steps which you have described that you must go 
through to formulate your bade. Of course, if my recollection of 
the physical make-up of some of those steps through which the budget 

asses is correct, in some instances the same persons wearing a different 
hat look at it a second time. For instance, who compose the National 
Security Council ? 

General Decker. That is composed of the President, the Vice Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of Defense, the Secretary of State, and the Chair- 
man of the National Security Resources Board and certain others 
when appointed by the President. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the President is Commander in Chief, 
and you named the Joint Chiefs as coming in there some place. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. They make their recommendations 
through the Secretary of Defense to the National Security Council. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then as it comes through from the Army, of 
course, the Chief of Staff of the Army, who is a member of the 5 oint 
Chiefs, looks at it twice. 

General Decker. He looks at it first from the point of view of estab- 
lishing the requirements. He establishes the requirements as a mem- 
ber of the Joint Chiefs. Then when the budget is prepared he re- 
views it as Chief of Staff of the Army, 

Mr. Scrivner. There again is the duplication of the individual. 

General Decker. He acts in establishing the requirements and also 
in a review capacity. That is correct. ° 

Mr. Scrivner. That is kind of like having the judge of a district 
court sit also as a member of the court of appeals on the same case 
he decided below; is it not ? 

General Decker. I would say it would be more like a Member of 
Congress sitting on the case, because they write the law and then 
they would be reviewing it. 

Mr. SorivnEr. Now you are mixing us up with the administration 
of the law. When we write the law, then the various bureaus, de- 
partments, and agencies concerned, acting in judiciary capacity make 
the interpretations of what they feel we intended and then, acting as 
law writers, they draft rules and regulations which the Supreme 
Court says are law. That is the second act. Then they proceed to 
enforce their own rules and regulations and then become part of the 
administration. 
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General Decker. The Army budget, of course, is based on require- 
ments of the Army which are established to perform the mission given 
the Army by superior authority; the Chief of Staff, as head of the 
Army, is responsible for determining the requirements and stating 
them for the Army, to indicate what the Army needs to do a par- 
ticular job. ‘Then after the budget review, he hes the duty of pre- 
senting the case to his superiors to indicate the cost of what they have 
told him to do. 

General Reeper. If I may get into the act for a minute— 

Mr. Scrivner. You might just as well. Everybody else is in on it. 

General Reeper. It is a little bit like the man who wants to build 
a house. The Joint Chiefs of Staff from a very broad viewpoint 
draw what they think are the forces essential to do the job of pro- 
tecting the country under the circumstances which have been pre- 
sented to them, and that very general guidance is thrown back to the 
Department, and when the Chief sees it again he has been presented 
with the bill for the house which he proposes to build and is quite 
often surprised. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right there—the Joint Chiefs of Staff say: “I want 
to build a 15-room house, to have so many baths, and I am going to 
put in this gadget and the other gadget.” Who is going to look over 
that and say “Wait a minute. In the first place, you do not need a 
15-room house. In the second place, you don’t have enough finances 
to build that big a house. In the third place you cannot maintain a 
15-room house after you build it.” 

General Reever. When the Chief of Staff gets the bill for what he 
announced as one of the Joint Chiefs, because at that time he merely 
sketched the house, he is in a very different frame of mind. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Except he has had his heart set on a 12- or 15-room 
house and he is not going to be satisfied with a 6- or 7-room house. He 
has made up his mind he has to have this big place with all of the 
baths, fixtures, indirect lighting, rumpus room, and all that, and as I 

inted out just a minute ago, there is nobody so far that you have 

rought into the picture who says “Wait a minute. In the first place, 
you do not need that big a house. In the second place, you could 
not afford to build it. In the third place, you could not maintain it 
if you do get it built.” 
” General Reever. I have been doing this for 6 years now, and my 
experience is that the Chief of Staff is just like any husband con- 
fronted with building a house. He is quite surprised and starts to 
cut down. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is not quite that, because when he is presented with 
the bill for his own house he has to pay it out of his own pocket. 
It is quite different when somebody else is going to pay the bill. 

General Reever. All of the Chiefs of Staff I have known feel a very 
keen responsibility. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to hear that expression, of course, and I 
would not expect you to say anything different. But let us get back 
to this house thing, now that you have brought it up. That is one of 
the sore points, because we just had a look at Carlisle, and somebody 
had the idea of a pretty plush job and got it. He did not have to 
pay for it out of his own pocket. If he had, he would not have had it. 

ut since the taxpayer foots the bill, why, there it is. 
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General Reever. It may or may not have been wrong. But as a 
al of the over-all bill for maintaining the Army, it is a little, minor 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. The point I am trying to bring out is the fact that 
in this rather involved and seemingly cumbersome method of arriv- 
ing at the dollar figure when you have these various groups that have 
been set out by the general looking it over, when you have in some 
of them the same people who first proposed the plan come back and 
review it to see whether it is a good plan or not, they are passing on 
their own judgment. Naturally all of us have a little streak of stub- 
bornness or pride in our own judgment: One of the hardest things 
there is that I have experienced and that I have observed is for any 

erson to come out openly and say, “I was wrong; I made a mistake.” 
lhey may eventually come to that, but it is very hard to do, as I have 
found out. 

General Reever. It would be wiser never to put them in a position 
of compelling them to admit it. 

Mr. Scrivner. And when you try to force an admission of an error, 
it usually creates a resentment which, in turn, reacts in such a way 
as immediately to put that person in the position of trying to main- 
tain the correctness of his position no matter what arguments are 
made to the contrary, and that is going to be true here. Once the 
decision has been made, when it comes back, although it is another 
title, it has the same personnel, and once a decision has been made, 
it is difficult for them to say, “I was wrong in the first place, and I 
am going to have to take another look at it.” 
ve Decker. As you say, the Chief of Staff operates in two 

elds. 

Mr. Scrivner. And, of course, some of the others do. I cannot 
remember them all now, but there are some other duplications. 

General Reever. I do. I am responsible for the major part of this 
appropriation, or my boss is, for procurement and production. 

Mr. Sortvner. And when it is brought out clearly that a mistake 
has been made, we finally get somebody to come and say, “Yes; we 
made an error there.” Up to now there may have been some; but, if 
there were, it was in my absence. Up to now nobody has come in 
and sat, down at the table and said, “In looking this over, boys, I find 
we are wrong here, and we want to change this whole presentation.” 

General Rexper. I thing you ought to go back over the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. I say if hier were made, they were not completely 
voluntary. I can recall one within the last 24 hours where nobod 
said anything about it until the question was asked, and then they 
said, “Oh, we are going to abandon that.” But they did not say any- 
thing to us about abandoning it until I ask the question about the 
item. 

General Reever. Was that a chemical item ? 

General Decker. No—a Transportation Corps item. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was a user test item. 

General Decker. It was a boat in the Transportation Corps. But 
to get back to the basic point, regardless of where the requirement 
originates—and it originates in the Joint Chiefs of Staff—the Chief 
of Staff of the Army has the responsibility for presenting the Army’s 
requirements to do a particular job. After he does that, he may be 
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told by somebody above him that due to political, economic, or other 
considerations, there is not that much money available. I have found 
that the top people of the Army are just as willing to play ball and 
cut back on the money they get as anyone you would find. All they 
ask is that it be clearly understood that they are forced to operate 
well within their stated requirements, And to that extent I think you 
will find the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of the Army have been 
100 percent cooperative. But I think it up to them to state the re- 
quirements based on the job given them, regardless of where that 
originates. 


REVIEW OF FIELD REQUESTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back to the other end. While there are 
apparently several of these upper level groups that get in on the 
budget picture, if I recall the statement made a moment ago, there is 
only one review of the requests that come up from the field. In other 
words, the commanding officer of some station submits his request, but 
it is only reviewed once at that level, but it is reviewed many times 
up at the top. 

General Droxer. It is reviewed at the only administrative head- 
quarters that exists between the Department of the Army and the 
station. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you take any installation you want to name 
and tell me what Army area it is in, and let us see who actually does it. 

General Decker. Let us take Fort Benning, Ga. 

Mr. Scrivner. Benning is not too good, because you have so many 
different activities down there. Let us take just some Infantry train- 
ing station—just any one that does not have all that other activity. 

General Decker. Take Fort Riley, Kans. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have your presentation made by the command- 
ing officer of Fort Riley. Now, who reviews it? 

General Decker. That goes to the headquarters of the Fifth Army 
in Chicago where it is reviewed and consolidated. 

_ Mr. Scrrvner. Who actually does the reviewing at the Fifth Army 
headquarters ? 

General Decker. Depending on what part of the budget is being 
reviewed. The part which pertains to military personnel, of which 
there is very little, would probably be reviewed by G—1; the supply 
— of it, the installation support part of it, would be reviewed 

y G in detail. The comptroller in the Fifth Army headquarters 
would have general supervision over the entire budget review. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been the background of the budget expe- 
rience of the man in Chicago in G4; what has been his experience 
and training? 


MANAGEMENT EXPERIENCE OF ARMY PERSONNEL 
General Decker. Usually the G-4 man will be a man selected be- 


cause of his ability in the logistics field. Admittedly a great many of 
them 





Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily in management ? 

General Decker. No, sir. He may have had no management expe- 
rience at all. 

Mr. Scrivner. That actually is one of the big difficulties we run into. 
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General Decker. That is correct. At the present time we are initi- 
ating an educational program to try to educate a number of people in 
comptroller functions so that the Army will be more management 
conscious than itis now. That is a rather slow process and it will take 
a long time to do it. But we are working on it and trying to get as 
many people in the schools as we can. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would appear some place that probably what is 
going to be necessary is a distinct category of management personnel, 
and you are going to have to start rather young and just gradually 
build up and leave them assigned to that particular detail all the way 
through their military careers, because a lot of times you will take 
a man who has been a good field officer—he has done a remarkable 
job—and then his assignment is to be changed and there is a G4 
vacancy in Chicago that calls for a man of his rank and all that; so 
there he goes. Now, the experience he has had does not really qualify 
him for that position, but he is there, and his assignment has to be 
changed every so often. 

General Decker. We are studying a procedure now for training 
comptroller personnel; the thought-at present is that this should start 
early in every officer’s career. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. But you will find some of your men, especially 
those, for instance, who are taking courses in business management in 
schools that give ROTC—you will find they are turning out some 
exceptionally outstanding students, and that is what they will put in 
all of their time on. It is costing Uncle Sam a very few dollars to get 
them, and if those youngsters can be sold on a military career—and, 
of course, they have all been told how wonderful it is—so that they 
stay in the service and apply their education to management in the 
Army, maybe we will get some place. But I will venture to say—and 
I am sticking my neck out quite a way—lI will venture to say that most 
of those youngsters coming into the military from these schools, even 
though they have had business management and probably got their 
degrees in it, the most of them are being found in Infantry companies 
some place. 

General Decker. I do not doubt that, because there is a greater re- 
quirement for them in the Infantry than in the other. 

Mr. Scrivner. With all of the difficulties we are running across 
here in the biggest business establishment in the world—the military— 
business and management ability is quite important. 

General Decker. They should start out with some knowledge of the 
basic arms. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I will concede that. 

General Decker. After that, if qualified they will probably go to the 
Technical Services or other branches that suit them better. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is true of everyone. I do not care whether it is 
the Quartermaster, Chemical, Judge Advocate, or anything else. He 
should have his basic military education and indoctrination. 

General Decker. To get back to the education problem, I think per- 
sonally that all officers should get some basic training in fiscal man- 
agement. In the earlier years they might get it in the branch schools, 
later on there might be a course at Leavenworth, where the comptroller 
functions should become as much a part of the staff training as G-1, 
G-2, G-3, or G-4, because it is equally important. When one gets to 
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the higher schools, such as the War College, Industrial rag and so 
forth, there should be more advanced instruction given there, and 
then finally for those who want to become real specialists in this field 
training at a civilian institution for a limited period would be a neces- 
sary part of their educaton. 


ARMY BUDGET STRUCTURE 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, theoretically the budget comes to us divided 
into how many projects? I think we were told last year it comes in 
eight projects. 

General Decker. Eight appropriations, 48 programs, and two hun- 
dred-odd projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that all—just 200? 

General Decker. Two-hundred-odd. I do not remember the exact 
number of projects in it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yet it seems to me in one of the presentations made 
a year ago, in order to get information on all of the activities at some 
of those installations, there had to be data compiled from somewhere 
around 500 or 600 projects. 

General Decker. To my knowledge, there have never been that 
many projects in the budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. No; not in our presentation. I am talking now about 
the different types of projects within an installation that you have to 
get fiscal information on in order to give the whole picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. Fort Bragg was one of the examples, I believe? 

General Decker. Fort Bragg was one of the examples, when we 
explained the new budget to the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. Was it not developed that they had something in 
the neighborhood of four-hundred-odd projects? 

General Decker. No, sir; not that many. AsI recall it, there were 
something like 53. 

General Reever. It was quite cumbersome. 

Mr. Scrivner. I thought I had made a note of those figures and 
that in connection with Fort Bragg there were over 400 projects 
instead of 8? 

General Reever. I wonder if that did not arise from the number 
of allotments rather than the number of projects. It was possible to 
get Transportation Corps money under the old system by three or 
four channels. 

General Decker. I am sure that we never used a figure of 400 proj- 
ects, Mr. Scrivener. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps you did not, but I did not just take that 
figure out of the air. It was in the discussion of some witness. 

General Decker. I believe the record will show what the total 
number was, Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. Referring to the record, with reference to Fort 
Bragg, I do not find the figure 400, but I do find the statement. here 
that at Fort Bragg there is one appropriation with eight projects 
involved. Then when Mr. McNeill mentioned Fort Bragg, he got up 
to 50 projects. 

General Decker. That is what I remember, sir, the number was 53 
projects. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. McNeill said, We have got to go to 40 or 50 
places in the budget even though each project may be financing a 
small portion of the operation, to get the whole picture. 

Being somewhat skeptical, perhaps I did ask the question and the 
information was given me by somebody, probably off the record. 

Even at that, you come up with how many different places where 
vou have to go? 

General Decker. I think in this budget, there are in the vicinity 
of two-hundred-forty-odd projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, we are getting closer to the 400. 

General Reever. Very few of those under this new structure will 
go to a post. The post, camp, or station will exist almost entirely as 
far as their funds are concerned on the maintenance and operation 
i= , 

xeneral Decker. There is very little military personnel, Army ap- 
propriation funded to the stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the point that I was trying to make is 
that it is rather cumbersome and difficult to go to all the sources 
of information that you would need to prepare the figures. I have 
said it before and I will express the thought again, that in many of 
these instances, from the point of view of just pure accounting, per- 
haps some of that information would be necessary, and much of it 
should be available to this committee, because when you bring in 
the budget under the present proposal, it boils down almost to a lump- 
sum request for all operations. And when that is done, of course, 
then this committee and Congress as a whole—both the House and 
the Senate—lose considerable control over the actual financing. 

General Decker. Mr. Scrivner, there is a considerable problem of 
timing involved in getting that kind of information. For instance, 
after an installation submits its original budget, it may be consider- 
ably changed before they actually have the money funded to them. 
So that anything they submitted with their budget would not be valid 
when it came to this committee. 

What we have to do, if we get any information, is to take the amount 
of money that is allowed the field, as marked up by the Bureau of 
the Budget, and make out a funding program, send that back to 
the installation and then ask for their report on how they are going 
to utilize it. That is a time-consuming process. 

We have gotten quite a bit of information from the installations as 
to just how the funds that we expect to give them in 1953 will be 
applied. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since we have mentioned Fort Bragg, is there some 
one person at Fort Bragg who has control over the funds allocated 
to Fort Bragg? 

General Decker. Yes; that goes down to the station comptroller 
or the station fiscal officer, if they do not happen to have a comptroller. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, whatever his title is, how much actual control 
does he have? Can he deny funds in any program or can he enlarge 
the program? Just how much control does he have? 

General Decker. In our initial efforts with the implementation 
of the new type of budget, we held the strings rather tightly in hand 
here and gave not too much flexibility to the field. We funded to the 
armies by program, and we suggested to the armies that they fund 
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to the stations by project with interchangeability between projects, 
only upon approval at the Army level. We wanted to make sure that 
everyone understood how this budget was supposed to operate before 
we ay them any great freedom in the use of the money. That has 
worked out very well. 

There has been a very favorable reaction to this type of budget 
from the ones I have talked to in the field. They like it very much. 
It has cut down their work; and they feel that, once they are accus- 
tomed to using it, it will be far superior to the old type of budget. 

And I might say here that, without the flexibility inherent in this 
type of budget, we would have had a very difficult time in financing 
the operations in Korea up to this point. It has been a Godsend to 
us in that regard. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you refer to difficulty, you have never had any 
difficulty, when you had some specific thing to present that was an 
emergency, in coming to committees of Congress and getting what 
you needed in a hurry if it was needed in a hurry. 

General Decker. That is correct. This committee has always been 
most considerate of our requests. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. If we had enough of these Scotsmen whom we were 
talking about before in some of these positions, maybe we could get 
someplace. As you know, and as I have said before, I have been very 
skeptical about this new functional budget. I felt that under the old 
presentation we did not always have as much control and information 
as we should have had. But, by digging, we can get information. But 
we have lost most of the control that we had under the old form of 
presentation. 

I appreciate your point of view. Itmay make it fine from your point 
of view, particularly from the accounting standpoint, but you should 
be able specifically to account for funds at any kind of station. That 
is the accounting end of it. From the budgeting end, you should be 
able to give us that information. 

How long do you think it will actually take for this presentation to 
shake down so that you will be able to tell us how ase it is—another 
3or4or 5 years? 

General Decker. No, sir. I believe that the experience we have 
gained this year has been of great help to us in working out some of 
the bugs. There are still other bugs in it, but I believe in 2 or 3 years 
of actual operation we will have this budget to a point where not only 
we will like it but I think you will like it, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you get it to the point where I like it, you will 
have turned out a very fair product. 

General Decker. I appreciate the criticism you have given us. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was one of the die-hards of the die-hards on this 
performance budget. I did not like it from the very first time it was 
presented, and it has not, up to now, grown in my affections. But, if 
you can bring us up to the point where you can specifically show that 
you have better management of the Army dollar, and that you are 
actually saving the taxpayers’ dollars by these procedures, I shall go 
along with you. 

General Decker. I think within a reasonable time we will be able 
to convince you that this is a possibility and we will be able to show 
you that it has been done. 
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ESTIMATES FOR MEDICAL EXAMINATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. On page 5 of your statement, General, you have this 
sentence : 


Medical examinations for recruits are provided for in the medical care program. 


That statement is made in connection with recruiting. The reason I 
ask that question is that some time or other in previous hearings—I, 
think last year—when they were talking about the recruiting program 
and why we had to have certain installations and some of the expense 
money there was an item of medical examinations. Now, has this been 
changed? Was it medical or recruiting last year? 

General Decker. It was in the medical budget. In the implementa- 
tion of the new budget all of the direct expenses involved in medical 
care were pulled together. That was done at the insistence of the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget who 
have insisted that all direct medical costs be carried in the medical 
program. 

General Reever. We have shown the way the money was spent last 
year, so wherever the money is now budgeted, that is where it will 
be shown for 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this change we will be faced in this presentation 
with being told that last year we requested certain funds under this 
program but this year they are requested some place else, is that 
right ¢ 

General Rerper. No, we tried to move the dollars to match. ‘The 
medical program carried the recruiting examination in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. It was presented to us as a recruiting item / 

General Reeper. Only the administrative functions, that is, clerical 
help, administrative functions were in the recruiting budget. We have 
it whichever way you want it. 


TOTAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. S1xes. General Decker, will you give me some general informa- 
tion about the civilian personnel requirements ? 

General Decker. We have present Colonel Inman from the office of 
G-1 who has general cognizance and supervision of the entire civilian 
personnel program and if you want to go into detail, I would ask 
him to speak to that. I can give you some general information. 

Mr. Stxes. What I want at the moment are total figures. 

General Decker. The total figure in the budget is 529,904 man-years. 
That includes 11,590 civilian State employees in the National Guard 
appropriation and 1,801 who are involved in the preparation and sale 
of salvaged military property which involves no Firect appropriation, 

Mr. Sixes. Please give me the comparable figure for 1952 ¢ 

General Decker. For 1952, the comparable figure is 516,104. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the comparable figure for 1951? 

General Decker. The comparable figure for 1951 is 390,242. 

Mr. Sixes. How many do you have on board now / 

General Decker. The figure comparable to the 516,000 is 475,399. 

Mr. Sixes. For what period ? 

General Decker. As of December 31, 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. You mean you had that many on board ¢ 
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General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How many do you propose to have on board at the end 
of the fiscal year 1952? 

General Decker. That position figure is 564,326. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a 500,000 ceiling for 1952 ? 

ener: Decxsr. The figure I gave includes both graded and un- 

raded. 
Sas Mr. Srxes. How many in each? 

General Decker. Of the number on hand, 475,399, 208,397 are 
graded as of December 31. 

Mr. Srxes. The number of man-years during the fiscal year 1953, 
529,904? 

General Decker. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that represent an increase or a decrease compared 
with 1952 of how many ? 

General Decker. It represents an increase of about 13,000 man- 
years, but it is a decrease of positions of approximately 8,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you mean you will have fewer people, but they will 
be there all the year? 

General Decker. That is correct. 
part of the year. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you in a position to effect economies in operation 
which will permit a reduction in that number? 

General Decker. I doubt seriously that we will be able to reduce 
that number materially. During the current fiscal year we have been 
severely handicapped in several areas by a shortage of civilian per- 
sonnel. We have gotten to the point in many cases where we are 
working overtime to accomplish normal routine work which indicates 
that we need more people. It becomes uneconomical when you do it 


They will be there for a greater 
































that way. 
Forces AND FACILITIES 
Activity 1100—Forcres anp FaciLities 
Direct obligations by project 
| Actual, | Estimate, Estimate. 
No. Project | fiseal year | fiseal vex fise ) veu 
1951 1952 1953 
1110 Procurement of organizational equipment-._....__.| $1,007, 993,658 | $1, 261,072,711 $532, 530, 000 
1120 Operation of forces... ..............---------. ; 111, 259, 457 118, 987, 723 119, 026, 000 
1130 Disposition of remains b6eb 255} dave cee eed 6, 619, 041 6, 619, 285 8, 200, 000 
Total direct obligations__..............--.- | 1, 125, 872, 156 1, 386, 679, 719 659, 756, 000 
Project 1110—Procurement of organizational equipment 
Estimate, Estimate, 
AGear igs | ‘seal year | fiscal year 
RN icin cus sed awebels ddtinal lsd dies aS $110, 309, 000 | $102, 688, 460 $80, 585, 000 
OES SES TEE OEE DY EIB  heeet 677, 922, 285 | 983,242,880 | 326, 000, 000 
Corps of Engineers Sob iaiebeidsicun unk ug Watitciiew ead 147,126,850 | 136, 931, 796 100, 000, 099 
SS Pins Sa Oe RE ais EE Ss 1, 170, 078 | 526, 000 477, 000 
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Project 1120—Operation of forces 


































































Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
Function fiscal year 1 year. fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 
Maintenance and repair of equipment__-._.._._..-...-.....--- $8, 219,635 | $11,350,398 $14, 926, 000 
Field training supplies and equipment... oe 581, , 365, 435 1, 455, 000 
Petroleum, oil, lubricants_---.-..-.-. ee eae --| 99,386, 831 89, 230, 340 76, 436, 000 
EE SPE WI vinden dn cerecccpcnecnnmavecduveroescnsecus 2, 612, 422 16, 125, 000 25, 000, 000 
Other operation activities......................--2---2-222..-.- 458, 791 916, 550 1, 211, 000 
ON ib Gs Sb einen kh oc ke oe bbeeceukdusaccessouss 111, 259,457 | 118, 987, 723 119, 026, 
MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 
REE ETE RE OSE TRE EA ADA HN TI 276, 982 328, 794 328, 794 
Gas masks, flame throwers, smoke equipment, decon- 
taininating equipment, respiratorial dust equipment, 
impregnating equipment. 
CN ne rss re a a Pas os 373, 450 488, 388 710, 244 
Combat vehicles, transport vehicles, guns, AA equip- 
ment, fire-control and related equipment. 
QUIRON es B58 so BW Be 5 see ae chin <n ben cog eeecnne- 844, 152 1, 208, 136 1, 575, 656 
Materials-handling and special-purpose equipment, 
canvas items, typewriter and office appliances, shoes, 
clothing, parachutes and related equipment. 
pT ERA peat 6 PEGE Hs te ab RT aa Ca 106, 182 | 161, 616 126, 409 
Heavy-construction, bridge, and welding equipment; 
tools, chain saws, and trailers. 
PETROLEUM, OIL AND LURRICANTS 
vo NE Efe om ek OCIS oa ay ween eens a eer eee 10, 778, 905 8, 269, 383 4, 009, 100 
TENS CHIT MNGIIOO I 54 du cine nh nticthdadewccenndesdeennsdcs 88, 607, 926 80, 960, 957 72, 426, 900 
Num- 
Products Unit ber of | Unit cost 
units 
| 
Gasoline, motor 80 and 72 j 
(including white) .........| 1,000 gallons. |418, 105 | $132,865 |.......-..__- {SaaS ak 55, 551, 521 
SRLS epee ys eineeas EEE 9 Beene Mee Se Pek A ae. 521, 452 
|S SE aE, eeeds Fee dpciis a BBS. 4. 5 Ere pape! aK 1, 347, 174 
Diesel engine fuel. .........-|--..- ee 27, 823 | 2 ae 7 te eae 2, O86, 169 
PE GE sco cninucaw serine: to Reve eth "neh 1, 198 y. | 4 OR ee pea | RE ERL Sey ew ees 86, 855 
Oil, engine (including 9000 
ON SS RRS Ot eS ae ee EER 14, 595 YS EEE cappella 8, 024, 755 
Universal-gear lubricant. ___}._--- TRE hh eg he”) ee eee oy eye bree Se ae 2, 107, 579 
| A I Oe Cee 1,000 pounds | 7,860 | 141,906 |_..-......._-- Ma ae 1, 115, 282 
Aviation gasoline. -...._..- 1,000 gallons.| 9,933 | 145,826 |..--.--.-.-.-.|_.-- 1, 448, 490 
Aviation lubricants. --.....|...-- do... 2. 349 | 394,048 |..---.......-- wR 137, 523 
| i | ———— > 
| 
FIELD TRAINING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT | 
Summary of fund requirements. --......-.....-...--.-.-.-.... 581, 77 1, 365, 435 1, 452, 000 
Technical services... .....-...--..--..-2-.--.212-----02-- 196, 471 | £86, 907 509, 070 
PART MGS cb entrada ced peas oot econ bebe cr 4eees ante 369, 095 585, 604 640, 570 
SOURTOOR HOMBUROTIIE 65 odo nce cnc ciweoncecksieuc coe sculs 16, 212 192, 924 303, 360 


SPECIAL FIELD EXERCISES 


De>artment of the Army exercises 
yk Tecra eect 28 54 FR SAPS Le Ieee ee oe ea 
ip | RS iris 2 ee oer ey Caen re ey eee 
IDR UINTOROIN 5, ad aide ddckackwhsccencheatulaneeccowas 


OTHER OPERATION ACTIVITIES 


Total for function 





| 
1, 240, 675 | 
500 | 
228, 609 
148, 638 


z 








458, 791 


11, 175, 000 
4, 224, 000 


520, 000 | 
206, 000 | 


916, 550 | 


16, 720, 000 
6, 060, 000 
650 000 

i, 570, 000 


1, 211, 00 
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Project 11 80—Disposition of remains 





Estimate, Estimate, 


Actual, fiscal | 6 <a) year | fiscal year 
1952 . 


year 1951 





innibign’ Rib nie ae tbaDhcuph ie pe eabiedee oie $6, 619, 041 $6, 619, 285 $8, 200, 000 








Technical Service. ..................- OT Rep SREB Stat ES 2 6, 390, 285 5, 828, 455 7, 271, 576 
EE RE aN ae a ee SA 33, 838 170, 505 339, 624 
ee ERIE tet a Ree ot ee ae 194, 918 620, 325 588, 800 














Reimbursable activities 





a — nS — 














“| 
Estimate Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | 2 SUmate, vinta poe 
| year 1951 ae ear fiscal year 
Total reimbursable obligations... ..................-.-.-..--.- $457, 729 | $532, 475 $662, 500 
Deduct reimbursements from: 
Cn SI a Ne eb pect I Sie 65, 463 84, 374 123, 213 
Other Government agencies..........-.....-.-.-.---.-..-- 53, 707 69, 319 101, 227 
All other sources...........-- of 338, 559 378, 782 438, 060 





ne eS a a ce ei > os 457, 729 | 532, 475 | 662, 500 





Mr. Sikes. We shall of course want to go into the field of civilian 
personnel much more fully a little later. I think at this time we might 
take up activity 1100, “Forces and facilities.” Are you going to dis- 
cuss that? 

General Decker. No, sir; Colonel Silverman from the Office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, will discuss that. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON FORCES AND FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Silverman, do you have a general statement 

Colonel SitvermMan. Yes, sir; I have. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 

Colonel StrverMaNn. We are appearing before you today in connec- 
tion with the Department of the Army’s request for $659,756,000 to 
cover the requirements of budget program 1100, “Forces and facilities.” 
I will outline, in a broad manner, the scope and magnitude of the 
various functions included therein. 

The first project, “Procurement of organizational equipment,” sets 
forth the requirements of the Army and civilian components for organ- 
izational supplies and equipment, and concurrent repair parts there- 
for, not included under the appropriation “Procurement and produc- 
tion.” Approximately 61 percent of the funds requested are for the 
procurement of Quartermaster supplies, principally organizational 
clothing and equipage. You will find a listing of the items to be pro- 
cured in the classified section of the budget justifications. 

Our request for fiscal year 1953 funds under this project is approxi- 
mately 58 percent less than the amount made available in fiscal year 
1952. This sharp reduction is principally caused by budgeting for 
Quartermaster requirements for mobilinatiot reserves in the Army 
stock fund, and the provision for a lesser amount of mobilization 
reserve procurement in fiscal year 1953 than was included in the fiscal 
year 1952 budget. 
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The next project, “Operation of forces” is comprised of several spe- 
cific functions. These functions include the field maintenance of all 
matériel in the hands of troops; the procurement of miscellaneous sup- 
plies and equipment required for the training of troops and units in 
the field; the purchase of liquid fuels and lubricants for troop units; 
the requirements over and above normal training costs for conducting 
field exercises; and for other activities such as the operation of firing 
ranges and antiaircraft commands and the in-transit guarding of 
general prisoners. 

The major portion of the requirement under this project is for the 
procurement of liquid fuels and lubricants required for normal troop 
activities and the training of troops: About 500 million gallons of 
fuels and lubricants will be procured, consisting principally of motor 
gasoline, Diesel engine-fuel, and engine oil. 

Another important part of this project is for field maintenance 
of equipment assigned to troop units. The workload comprises re- 
pair services for approximately 3 million items of equipment. 

The third and final project under this activity covers expenses for 
burial of military and civilian personnel of the Department of the 
Army and for embalming services at oversea mortuaries for the Army 
and Air Force. Prisoner-of-war deaths, while in Army custody, are 
also covered under this requirement. It is estimated that the number 
of remains for disposition during fiscal year 1953 will amount to 
26,190. About 82 percent of this number represents personnel who 
died in oversea commands during fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952, 
but were not returned to the United States during those years. 

Requirements in respect to these projects will be presented in detail 
by representatives who are here today from the Army General Staff 
and Technical Services. These representatives are available to answer 
questions which the committee may desire to ask as we proceed with 
the project justifications. 


PROCUREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


I should like now to present the detailed justifications for project 
1110, “Procurement of organizational supplies and equipment.” The 
estimate for 1953 is $532,530,000. 

This project provides for the procurement of organizational equip- 
ment and supplies, and concurrent spare parts therefor, not included 
under the appropriation “Procurement and production”, but needed 
to equip and maintain the active Army and civilian components. 

The substantial reduction in funds requested as compared with 
fiscal year 1951 and fiscal year 1952—at that point, you might note 
that the requirements for fiscal year 1951 were $1,007,993,658 and for 
1952 were $1,261,072,711—is principally due to shifting Quartermaster 
requirements for mobilization Reserves, heretofore carried in this 
project to the Army stock fund. Army stock fund requirements for 
fiscal year 1953 are covered in a separate appropriation. Further, 
fiscal year 1953 mobilization Reserve requirements, for all technical 
services, are substantially reduced from amounts included in the fiscal 
year 1952 budget for these Reserves. Funds for mobilization Re- 
serves provided in this project in fiscal year 1952 are being partially 
used in fiscal year 1952 for combat consumption. Detailed lists of 


95192—52—pt. 88 
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specific Signal, Chemical, Quartermaster, Engineer and Transporta- 
tion Corps items and quantities to be purchased are contained in the 
classified supplement to the budget. Funds requested in this project 
for procurement by Technical Services are as follows: 


PROCUREMENT OF ORGANIZATIONAL EQUIPMENT 


Now at this point, Mr. Chairman, if there are no further questions 
on the project as such, I propose to call in representatives from the 
Technical Services, to explain project 1110, “Procurement of organi- 
zational equipment.” 

Mr. Sikes. I think that would be well, and then we will have some 
questions. 

Colonel Smverman. The first witness will be Colonel Pence. 


SIGNAL CORPS 


Mr. Sitxes. You may proceed, Colonel Pence. 

Colonel Pence. Project 1110 for the Signal Corps covers the pro- 
curement of meteorological and photographic equipment, which is 
carried on tables of organization and equipment and tables of allow- 
ances. The requirements under this project are computed in the 
same way as they are under procurement and production appro- 
priation. 

In the Army, meteorological information is utilized, both in the 
pe and by the antiaircraft artillery for use in computing ballistics 

ata. 

In other words, the Chemical Corps requires meteorological equip- 
ment in connection with the use of smoke and other chemical agents. 

The photographic equipment covered under this project is utilized 
to take combat photographs, both still and motion pictures, CIC and 
intelligence activities; identification photographs, photographs of 
training activities and of new equipment; reconnaissance photographs 
from Army planes and numerous small things like projectors and 
that type of equipment. 

Of the total included in this estimate of $21,203,000, $17,972,174 is 
for meteorological equipment and the balance of $3,230,826 is for 
photographic equipment. 

Breaking these funds down another way, quite a lot of this meteor- 
ological equipment is of expendable types. They consist of radio- 
sondes that we send up with balloons which are used for getting the 
information from the upper atmosphere. These items are expend- 
able. In other words, once they are used, they are gone. 

So, breaking our estimate down another way, $12,171,435 is for the 
expendables and the balance of $9,031,565 is for the nonexpendables. 

Insofar as our obligations for the previous year, as of January 31, 
we had obligated $14,463,040 out of the funds that were set up under 
this project of $18,698,402. We contemplate no difficulty whatsoever 
in completing obligations for the balance of the year. 

Mr. SrKes. Does that complete your statement ? 

Colonel Pence. That covers the highlights of what we have in this 
estimate. 

RADIOSONDE TRACKING DIRECTION FINDER 


Mr. Scrivner. What is the GMD-1? 
Colonel Pence. The GMD-1 is the direction finder that tracks the 
radiosonde. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is the device that you have on the ground at 
your various locations? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


AMT-4 


Mr. Scrivner. Referring to the AMT-4, the cost of this unit itself 
is not high, but the proposed procurement runs into a considerable 
figure. When you consider the number you are asking to procure, it 
brings the item up to $7,326,078. What is your breakdown of this 
need? Do you actually have that many balloon ascensions in a year? 

Colonel Pence. We are not making quite as many right now as we 
originally anticipated, because we are a little behind schedule so far 
as getting the associated equipment into the field. But in general we 
anticipate by the fiscal year 1953—well, for example, in the fiscal year 
1952 we estimated that they would consume 44,480 of these radio- 
sondes. Our actual consumption will probably run somewhere around 
6,000 this year. However, next year when we get all of our units 
equipped, we anticipate it will run as high as 120,000 consumption. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is your rate of consumption you ought to be 
getting pretty well stocked up on this device because in previous years 
you asked for nearly one quarter million. 

Colonel Pence. Actually at the present time we are issuing them 
practically as fast as they come in. It is one of those items that is 
critical. This item is very widely used by the Air Force, incidentally. 
They utilize these in connection with their weather service. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the Air Force requirement included in this re- 
quest ¢ 

Colonel Pence. No, sir. This is purely the Army requirement. But 
they are using them about as fast as they are coming in at the present 
time. I can give you a brief outline of the requirements, if you would 
like to have it. 

Combat consumption, 12,480. The initial stockage with the Regular 
Army was 38,070. Civilian components, 26,460. 

We had an estimated consumption in 1951-52 of 32,000. The 1953 
estimate is 120,520. 

Our level of supply on this item runs roughly 80,000; initial equip- 
ment for the augmented force, 18,720. Combat and training con- 
sumption, 180,373. 

Increase in the level of supply, 61,485 during the first year of the 
war. 

Other approved requirements, 17,280. That makes a grand total 
of the requirements of 587,443. 

We had on order in 1951 and prior years 235,348, giving us a net 
requirement of 352,095. 

‘Mr. Scrivner. That is yet to be procured; that is the balance of 
your requirement ? 

Colonel Pence. That is correct. In this budget there are included 
155,874. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently then you will have 

Colonel Pence. We have 31 percent of the first year of war require- 
ments, sir. However, you must consider in connection with this item 
that it is a consumption-type item. In the event war came you would 
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immediately activate a large number of the National Guard anti- 
aircraft units for the defense of the cities of the United States. You 
have to have some on hand until production can catch up to the point 
where they could meet that requirement.: That is one of the reasons 
why you must have a reserve of this type of item so that we are ready 
to go in the event something starts. 

Gisiaal Reever. This is essentially a D-Day requirement on account 
of the continental defense by antiaircraft. It is a relatively long 
lead time item. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the lead time? 

General Reeper. It says 10 months but it probably takes about a 
year, in practice. 

Colonel Pence. We compute it on the basis of 10 months. If we 
get a re-order out we could probably do it. We have had a lot of 
difficulty in the past due to the fact that our lines on the radiosonde 
have gone down and we have been living from hand to mouth. It is 
one of those items right now that we are giving precedence to in 
the supply of materials, so that we can get the thing rolling. 


GMD-I 


Mr. Scrrvner. Your next item is a comparatively small number—— 

Colonel Pence. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the price goes up into thousands of dollars. 

Colonel Pence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the basis for your net requirement and your 
present request ? 

Colonel Pence. The net requirement here is 162. This is the 
GMD-1. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that based on? Do you have to have that 
many different units? 

Colonel Pence. For the Regular Army forces alone we have a 
requirement of 129; for the civilian components 98. Your first year 
of war requirement on this item is 124. It is an item that is issued to 
all of the gun battalions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking, then, it is one of the devices 
used in connection with antiaircraft ? 

Colonel Pence. That is right. You want to get this information 
for use to feed into the antiaircraft guns. 


BALANCE OF METEOROLOGICAL STATION EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Your next item is not quite as expensive, but appar- 
ently it runs parallel to your request for the GMD-1? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir; that is the assemblage, in effect, of the 
balance of the equipment to make a meteorological station except for 
one other item that we shall come to a little later. 

There is another item over here, the TMQ-5 which is also used with 
the GMD-1. That is the other item that makes up the station itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you have to have the GMD-1, the TMQ, and 
the TMQ-5 ? : 

Colonel Pence. They are the basic equipment of the meteorological 
station. 
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K-20 CAMERA 


Mr. Scrivner. Where does the Army use the K-20 camera? The 
Air Force makes requests for large numbers of that. 

Colonel Pence. We use it in reconnaissance aircraft primarily, air- 
craft that is assigned to the divisions. It has proved very valuable in 
Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that you are not getting that type of 
information from the Air Force in a satisfactory manner ? 

Colonel Pence. No, sir; we have reconnaissance planes that fly con- 
stantly up and down over the fronts and they have a wonderful 
opportunity to take pictures of the enemy positions. Reports coming 
back from Korea indicate that the pictures they are making with these 
‘ameras taken by these aircraft are proving very valuable. 

Of course, the Air Force is not primarily in that—that is, flying 
back and forth in close association with each division. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does your field of photograph reconnaissance 
start and stop and where does that of the Air Force start and stop? 

Colonel Pence. I am not familiar with that, sir, if there is a line 
drawn where we and they start and stop. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Air Force sells us a marvelous bill of goods 
about how maginificent a job they can do on aerial reconnaissance 
with all these high-powered cameras. They have the pictures devel- 
oped by the time they get on the ground and turn them over to the 
division commander and he has the situation right in his hands. 

General Rreper. They do a very good job, but the artillery wants a 
more detailed local picture taken from liaison planes. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen some of the photographs that the Air 
Force has taken and I do not know how anybody can want anything 
much more detailed than they have. 

General Decker. I think it is a matter of the location, sir. I do 
not believe you will find the Air Force planes flying around where 
artillery is firing. These lhaison planes will take spot pictures, so to 
speak. If you wanted to get the Air Force to take a picture, you 
have to give them an area to go to and tell them what you want 
photographed and it is all set up specifically ahead of time. These 
are pictures of opportunity, you might call them, taken at the time 
that something occurs that could be worth while photographing. 

Mr. Scrivner. I see the value of it. I am not questioning that; 
but once again we are getting into a field where there should be some 
line of demarkation. There is no use in financing the Air Force in 
this program and also the Army. 

General Reever. They deal with it on a broader scale. In the first 
place, if you want an Air Force mission flown for Intelligence, no 
one below G-2 of a division will get that started, and you will get 
the mission within the next 24 hours probably. But in the actual 
firing of the artillery, the doughboys want something done about 
this spot over here where there is a machine gun, and they want it 
right now. The liaison plane, if the artillery cannot see the spot, 
goes over and gets a picture right then, a detailed picture of the 
locality, and gets it back without the thing ever getting up as far as 
the division. That is the essential difference. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not arguing the common sense of it, because 
it appeals to me. But it seems to me that we are duplicating a lot 
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of effort and money somewhere and the use of some very valuable 
equipment. 
General Reever. It is the difference between wholesale and retail, 
sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. The biggest value from your standpoint is the speed 
with which you can act and the absence of the red tape? 
General Reever. That is right. 


MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel, with reference to the money that you are re- 
questing, will you tell us how much percentagewise is for Army mo- 
bilization reserve rather than for field use? 

Colonel Pence. About 28 percent, percentagewise. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you ‘aie the $21,300,000 request for the fiscal 
year 1953 in that estimate of 28 percent? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir; I am including that. 

Mr. Sixes. Without including the funds requested for 1953, how 
much would you have in your reserve ? 

Colonel Pence. A very small percentage. 

Mr. Sixes. A substantial part of this money, then, is to go into the 
Reserve, and the Reserve at the present time is a very small reserve? 

Colonel Pence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Under 10 percent? 

Colonel Pence. I will submit that figure to the committee, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files. ) 

Mr. Srtxes. How many of these items are commercially produced, 
percentagewise, and how many have to be made on special order? 

Colonel Pence. They are all made under Army specifications. The 
main users of most of these items are the military. 

Mr. Srxes. Then may we say that none are commercial items which 
you could go and buy off a shelf? 

Colonel Pence. I believe there are none of that category. 

Mr. Srxes. All are made to Army specifications ? 

Colonel Pence. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxes. What about the lead time? Are these long lead-time 
items—6 months, 9 months? 

Colonel Pence. Your major item is your radiosonde and that is 10 
months. Your GMD-1 is I believe about 12 or 15 months, somewhere 
in that vicinity. Then you get down to the balloons—they run about 
6,7 months. I would say the average is probably somewhere around 
9 or 10, dollarwise—in that vicinity. 


Wepnespay, Marcu 19, 1952. 
CHEMICAL CORPS 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will be in order. We have under consid- 
eration project 1110, “Procurement of organizational equipment.” 
Colonel Silverman, who is your next witness ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Strverman. We had finished with the signal portion of 
1110 and we are now prepared to go into a justification of the Chemical 
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Corps-portion of project 1110. The amount set up in the estimate is 
$4,265,000. This item will be presented by Maj, L. D. Martin of the 
Chemical Corps. 

Mr. Srxes. You may proceed, Major Martin. 

Major Martin. We are asking, sir, for $4,265,000. The money will 
be used primarily for items to produce gas-resistant clothing, decon- 
taminating materials, chemical detection, and sampling kits, small air 
compressors, and chemical protective equipment. 

The major dollar item, or approximately half of our $4 million, is 
for impregnite. Impregnite is used in the impregnation of clothing. 

It is a powder that is dissolved, with a binder and is placed in what 
amounts to a laundry machine. That is, the clothing is placed in a 
laundry machine and the impregnite releases free chlorine during this 
process and the clothing comes out, as we call it, impregnated. 

The purpose served by that is this. It affords the foot soldier pro- 
tection from toxic vapors. The soldier wears a gas mask which has 
dubbing in it. This allows the soldier to move through vapors or 
through very light concentrations. It does not afford protection 
against spray or, if he is in bush, where large amounts of mustard 
fall on his clothes, it will penetrate. But the theory here is that we 
will follow a policy not to stockpile impregnated clothing, which would 
call for a tremendous expenditure of money for clothing, but that we 
would stockpile, to bring ourselves into the best readiness possible, 
with impregnating chemicals, in this case impregnite. So we are ask- 
ing for $2 million to purchase impregnite. 

(Off the record.) 

Actually at the present time we have two plants which are set up 
and in operation in Japan. When I say they are in operation, they are 
doing laundry work, but there is no problem of conversion there. It is 
simply a matter of no longer putting in soap, but putting in impreg- 
nite and the binder and the various chemicals that are involved in 
that process. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is impregnite something which must be made on special 
order, or is it an item of commercial production ? 

Major Martin. It is a very complicated process. It is a four-step- 
plant process. We have one plant in Niagara Falls which is operated 
by the Hooker Electro Co., a civilian contractor, operating a Govern- 
ment-owned facility. It is definitely not an off-the-shelf-type item, 
into which we can go to purchase quantities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. How much do you have on hand now? 

Major Martin. Our production of this item starts in March of 
1952. We will be producing on-hand stock from this time on. 


(Off the record.) 


COM MERCIAL-TYPE ITEM 


Mr. Sixes. Are any of the other items that you have listed items 
of commercial production or must they be bought on special order ? 

Major Martin. We have only one item out of this group that could 
be considered a commercial-type item. That is xylenol which is added 
to flame-thrower fuel in extreme cold weather, when our napalm gas 
gives us a considerable problem in mixing. You get separation and 
improper mixing and a poor flame. So in cold weather we would 
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add xylenol, which is a commercial chemical as such. But we still © 
feel that we require a-lead time of 8 to 344 months to procure it in the 
quantity and in the size package that we need. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


SERVICE-TEST ITEMS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me something about the service-test items for which 
you are asking about a half million dollars ? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. The first item is the industrial alarm. 
T should like to speak about this off the record, if I may? 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. You have a cost here of $50 for the gas mask. Is 
that because you are getting just a few at a time? 

Major Martin. We are actually buying 790 of these gas masks. 
That is practically a hand-made proposition. When you come to such 
a small quantity, the individual price skyrockets. It is not until we 
get into quantity production that we are able to substantially reduce 
unit cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even at that it is apparent that this one would be 
much more expensive than the standard mask, is that true? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


NONCOMBAT MASK 


The next item is the noncombat mask. We are confronted there with 
the problem that the field mask as issued to troops is developed for 
maximum protection, with the maximum amount of ruggedness and 
stability under all sorts of conditions. It contemplates that a man will 
be carrying it in a truck, will have it in bivouac, and under all types 
of conditions. We feel that it is not nec essary that all soldiers be 
equipped with that heavy mask. 

Mr. Srxres. How much does the regular mask cost ? 

Major Martin. $19. 

Mr. Sikes. If we are going to save only a dollar—this one costs 
$18—can we be sure the saving warrants the cost of setting up a sep- 
arate production line? 

Major Martin. We feel here e again that we are talking of $18 for 
service-test quantities. We feel that this mask, after the service test 
and in the event of all-out production on it, could probably be procured 
for around $6 to $9. 

Mr. Sr«es. Let us go back to the industrial alarm for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to know a little bit more about these 
protective suits. 

Major Martin. This will have to be off the record, if you please. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. In the main, the items that you are testing are for use 
in manufacturing plants rather than for general use in time of an 
emergency ; is that correct? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir; aside from the noncombat gas mask and 
the head-room gas mask and the portable BW detector, the remainder 
of these are industrial-type items. 
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AIR COMPRESSORS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the justification for air compressors ? 

Major Martin. We are asking for $772,000 for the purchase of the 
air compressors. The compressor that we use is for the purpose of 
charging portable flame-thrower pressure tanks. The portable flame 
thrower has a fuel unit and a pressure tank, and you must charge the 
pressure tank with 200 pounds per square inch. The generator that the 
Chemical Corps uses for that purpose, which is issued to camps, posts, 
and stations and other units, and the organizations that have the 
flame throwers, is a particular type of compressor that is designed for 
ruggedness and ease of operation by the advance units of the Army. 
These elements are found as far forward as company and battalion 
service units. 

Upon a flame-thrower operation, they set up a series of valves and 
charge six of the compression tanks at one time. They charge them 
200 pounds per square inch. They, in turn, are fastened back to the 
flame thrower and provide the pressure for the flame thrower. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this replace any unit that you now have? 

Major Martin. No, sir; this is a standard item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it of the same type that was used in World War 
Il? 

Major Martin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you have then and what happened 
to them ? 

Major Martin, I can get a figure and let you know about that, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

The compressor, air, gasoline engine driven, 7 cubic feet per minute, M. 1 
was standardized late in 1943. The first compressors were received from pro- 
curement in the spring of 1944. The compressors were produced during the 
balance of 1944 and the first 6 months of 1945. A total of 238 compressors were 
procured. During the period of the war five compressors were lost in combat. 
At the completion of hostilities the world-wide asset was 283 compressors. All 
excess air compressors were returned from overseas to the zone of interior 
depots. The majority of the returned compressors required extensive repairs. 
In view of the acute shortage of spare parts, resulting from cancellation of the 
manufacturing contract, it was necessary to cannibalize a number of the com- 
pressors that were in most unserviceable condition and utilize their components 
in repairing the remainder. Subsequent to the end of World War II, up to 
June 30, 1950, 68 no longer economically repairable compressors were cannibal- 
ized for maintaining 165 compressors in serviceable condition. On June 30, 
1951, there were 102 serviceable compressors on hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. You certainly must have had a considerable number 
of them. Of course, as things turned out, they were used very little 
in the European theater, but there was a considerable use of them in 
the Pacific. 

Major Martin. We had a major problem during the war, and still 
do, with this generator. When it is used, it is used a great deal and 
does require maintenance. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do you have any motor-driven equipment that does 
not require maintenance ? 

Major Martin. No,sir. Any of those coming back from the Pacific 
are probably at the stage where they are no longer economically re- 
pairable. 

Mr. Scrivner. On what do you base that—personal observation ? 
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Major Marri. I spent 214 years, sir, in the Pacific and had con- 
siderable experience with this compressor. I know that it was a major 
problem to us there and, by a major problem I mean that, it did re- 
quire constant maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Any motor-driven equipment in combat needs main- 
tenance. My inquiry is directed to your statement that those that 
came back—at least, the inference that I got from your statement was 
that they were past any use. I should be inclined to doubt that. Some 
of them may have been, but a great many of them certainly must have 
been usable, with some repair. And we must have had literally thou- 
sands of them; I do not know how many. Certainly it is not an item 
that wears out very quickly in peacetime use? 

Major Martin. Correct, sir; it does not wear out very quickly in 
peacetime use. 

Mr. Scrivner. So I am interested to know how many you had, what 
happened to them, who got them ? 

Major Martin. Very good, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I concede that it probably would be ver'y nice to have 
brand new ones. But if we have some of the older ones that can be 
used, the thing to do is to use them and to save that many dollars. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Major. Colonel Silverman, present your 
next witness. 

ORDNANCE CORPS 


Colonel SinverMan. We now take up Ordnance, project 1110, which 
will be presented by Mr. Brazier. 

Mr. Stxes, You may proceed, Mr. Brazier. 

Mr. Brazier. This category of material under 1110 as it pertains 
to the Ordnance Corps represents primarily, secondary items of ma- 
tériel that are contained in T/O & E or are so-called class IV issues 
against special requirements. They are nonmaintenance type items 
and therefore are not included under the maintenance project for 
Ordnance. 

With relation to dollar value, it consists primarily of hand tools 
and special tools for repair equipment. But such tools will not be 
consumed in the repair operation itself. 

The specialized items are primarily winterization kits and test 
equipment for new types of AA fire control. 

Mr. Srxes. The total requirement for funds is what? 

Mr. Brazier. The total requirement for funds is $80,585,000 for the 
fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Srxes. You show a need for less money than you had in 1952 
or 1951. Why is that? Was a saving made in procurement, or is it 
simply that you are buying fewer items? 

Mr. Brazter. The primary reason for that, sir, is the type of items 
involved. The class IV requirements are special-type requirements 
that are nonrecurring demands and in the fiscal year 1953 that cate- 
gory of items is less than in the previous fiscal years. 


WINTERIZATION KITS 


Mr. Sixes. Let us take them up one by one. The first one is winter- 
ization kits and deep-water fording kits, $10,400,000. How many are 
you going to buy? 
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Mr. Zaretzky. This $10,400,000 will finance the procurement of 
approximately 7,000 winterization kits for vehicles. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are these items that must be made especially for the 
services or can they be bought commercially ? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. They are tailored to the vehicle and must be manu- 
factured especially for those vehicles. 

Mr. SrKes. Are they substantially the same items you have had 
heretofore or do these represent new developments ? 

Mr. Zarerzky. Primarily these are for use in new-type vehicles 
which are now replacing the old-type World War II vehicles. They 
are brand new. 

Mr. Sixes. Can they be used on the older type vehicles,‘ or must 
they be used only on the new vehicles? 

Mr. ZarerzKy. They must be used only on the new vehicles. They 
will not apply to the old ones at all. 

Mr. Srxxs. Does that complicate matters in that you have an extra 
item of equipment that you have to look after? Is it necessary that 
you have one for the old-type vehicle and another for the new-type 
vehicle ? 

Mr. ZaretzkKy. Our ultimate aim is to wash out all of the old- 
type vehicles from the Army system. 

fr. Srkes. But in the meantime you have two sets to look after; 
is that right? 

Mr. Zaretzky. The old-type vehicles will be used only in certain 
areas and will not be used in the areas where these new types will 


be used. 


TEST EQUIPMENT FOR ELECTRONIC ANTIAIRCRAFT FIRE-CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Mr. Sixes. The next item is “Test equipment for electronic anti- 
aircraft fire-control systems T-33 and T-38,” $6 million. 

What is the justification for this request? Is the equipment to be 
used to determine whether it is to be placed in field use or not? Just 
what is it? 

Mr. Brazier. No, sir. These are maintenance test sets to determine 
the operating qualities of the particular system and to determine 
what maintenance work must be performed on them when they are 
out of service. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you break that down so I will know what you are 
talking about? Just what are these test. sets ? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. These test sets are elaborate equipments which are 
required to test the new AA fire-control system. I have a listing here 
which shows each individual test set or equipment. 

There are some individual test. pieces of equipment. Some of these 
names, for instance, are technical, such as capacity analyzers, spectrum 
analyzers, and so forth. 

Mr. S1xes. Who operates the test sets? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. We have these test sets assigned to field maintenance 
teams in addition to our base shops which will do the base overhaul. 

Mr. Stxes. How essential are they? 

Mr. Zarerzky. These are most essential. The particular equip- 
ments involved must be tested to determine whether the circuits are 
clear, whether the traversing mechanism is good, whether the analyzers 
are doing the job they are supposed to do, radar, and so forth. 
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Mr. Sixes. I have a genuine fear that you people are becoming so 
deeply involved in gadgets that you are not going to be able to see the 
forest for the trees. You are going to have so many of your people 
running test sets checking and servicing equipment, and playing 
with valves and buttons, that few will be left to Roht awar. Do you 
not think there is danger that we are getting top-heavy in mechanical 
and electronic equipment and devices ? 

Mr. Zarrrzky. No, sir. My job primarily is supply and main- 
tenance. We already have some of these things out in the field. 
These AA equipments are far better than any that we ever had be- 
fore. The additional work to make these things operate is not as 
complicated as might appear. Replacement of unserviceable parts 
in a fire-control system is simplified by the use of replacement trays. 
The unserviceable tray can then be evacuated to the maintenance teams 
trained to repair this specialized equipment. 

Mr. Sikes. Is all of this new or is some of it on hand now ? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. Some of it is already on hand. Some of these equip- 
ments are now in the field. 


ARMS RACKS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the necessity for arms racks? Are they stand- 
ard types of which we should have a great many ? 

Mr. Zaretzky. Yes, sir. There are some of them made of wood 
and metal and some all metal. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you not have a streamlined 1953 model in produc- 
tion with chrome trim and electric lights? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. There is a new model out for the carbine. We never 
have had one for the carbine. We used to improvise one, and it 
was not adequate from a security standpoint. The new one we have 
is similar to the old M-1 racks, except smaller, in order to accommo- 
date the carbine. 

Mr. Srxes. How much of the $550,000 is for the carbine-type rack ? 
It would seem that you had bought enough arms racks during World 
War IT to last indefinitely. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

There is included in the estimate $160,360 for the rack, arms, carbine, caliber 
.30, M4. 

Mr. Zarerzxy. As I recall we did not make very many arms racks 
in World War ITI. Incidentally, these arms racks are not to be sup- 
plied overseas. They are not needed for issue to overseas troops. 
This requirement is only for the zone of interior armies and for 
civilian components. 

COMMON HAND AND MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Sixes. The next item is “Hand and machine tools, common,” 
and the amount is $50,187,000. Are you referring to rakes, hoes, 
shovels, axes ? 

Mr. ZarerzKy. No, sir. We are talking about the tools used in 
ordnance maintenance; such tools as wrenches and common hand 
tools, as we know them, in addition to the machine tools which are 
used in our shop trucks. Some of those shop sets run as high as 
$18.000 and $20,000 per shop set. . 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkes. Can you buy the items across the counter ? 
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Mr. Zaretzky. The Navy procures all of our hand tools and I under- 
stand that some are bought off the counter. The percentage procured 
by the Navy runs about 30 percent of the total. ‘The balance are ma- 
chine tools and special automotive tools required for maintenance of 
equipment in the field. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any long-lead-time items in this total of $80 
million that you are requesting / 

Mr. Zarerzky. The only long-lead-time items I can think of at this 
time are the machine tools. 

General Reever. You will find that some of the electronics testing 
equipment is long-lead-time. 

Mr. Zarerzky. That is true, but they are being manufactured by 
specific manufacturers who are making some of these things for us 
now. 

Mr. Suxes. Mr. Scrivner, have you any questions / 


EXPLANATION OF WINTERIZATION KITS AND DEFP WATER FORDING KITS 


Mr. Scrivner. You moved rapidly over the two large items, winter- 
ization kits and deep water fording kits, being the first item. You say 
these are for new yehicles. All of them are not going to be used where 
they will be fording water. Asa matter of fact only a very small pro- 
portion actually will be called upon to ford water very much. 

Mr. Zaretzky. That is right. 

Mr. Scriver. What do you mean by winterization kits / 

Mr. ZaretzKy. A winterization kit breaks down into three indi- 
vidual large units. One is what we call a power plant heater unit. 
This power plant heater unit is mounted on a vehicle to preheat such 
items as the battery, the oil, and to keep the heat in the vehicle when 
it is in operation. 

This unit is only being made available in Arctic areas—where 
normal temperature during the coldest month is —25° F. or lower, and 
is not being made available elsewhere. 

Cost for an Arctic power plant heater for a jeep approximates 
$500. The personnel heater kit is a smaller kit and less costly. This 
one is inateiled inside of the vehicle to furnish heat for personnel. 

The other large component which is expensive is the cab which 
must be placed on these open vehicles in order to keep personnel warm. 
On a jeep this kit costs approximately $400 and on the larger vehicles 
slightly higher. 

Those are the three essential components in a winterization kit. 
The issue of personnel heater kits is only permitted in areas where 
the temperature in the coldest month drops below 5 above. The cab 
is only issued when we issue an Arctic kit. Otherwise we have a'canvas 
enclosure. In addition to these kits we must supply an Arctic per- 
sonnel shelter kit to enclose the cargo compartment when personnel 
are transported therein. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does everybody else do up in Alaska with 
their automobiles and trucks ? 

Mr. Zarerzky. That is an interesting question. We checked on 
what they do and we find that they have all sorts of methods of keeping 
their vehicles operating in cold weather. Most of them in garages, 
which is an ideal way to keep a vehicle warm before you start it. In 
the Army we must keep them outside and must preheat them to get 
them started. 
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As to the deep water fording kits, there is not very much money in 
this item for that. However, there are such items as stacks which 
must be applied to the vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. How is this item broken down? How much is for 
the deep water fording kits and how much for the winterization kits? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. For the deep water fording kits the amount is ap- 
proximately $600,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many vehicles do you propose to winterize with 
your $9,800,000 ? 

Mr. Zaretzky. This should winterize approximately 6,000 vehicles 
which will be in Arctic areas, plus those vehicles which are destined 
for special operations in the winter of 1952-53. It will winterize about 
9,000 vehicles, partially Arctic and mostly cold. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the average cost per vehicle? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. It is estimated that the average is around $1,150 per 
vehicle for: Arctic and $350 for cold weather. 


EXLANATION OF HAND AND MACHINE TOOLS 


Mr. Scrivner. For common hand and machine tools you are asking 
fifty-million-odd dollars. Where are you going to use them? What 
are they? What are you talking about here? 

Mr. Zarerzky. Hand tools are used world-wide through all echelons 
of maintenance down to the soldier who does his first-echelon mainte- 
1g right up back to the base shop which does a complete rebuild 

ob. 

The number of tools involved approximates 15,000 different items; 
drills, wrenches, pliers—used throughout the system. Mostly these 
are for the replacement of tools already in the field which are worn 
out by fair wear and tear, plus the initial issue of tool sets, and tools for 
shop trucks for use in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much did you have for this item last year? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. We used approximately $70 million, 

Mr. Scrtvner. How much did you have in 1951? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. Eighty-one million dollars in 1951, 

Mr. Scrivner. These maintenance men are not eating these tools, are 
they ? 3 

Mr. ZaretTzky. There is a lot of work being done with these tools 
and a lot of tools are eaten up in the work. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have used tools of various types, and with any 
kind of care a great many of these tools ought to last almost as long 
as the mechanic himself. Of course, you have to replace handles 
now and then—a few things like that. _ 

General Reeper. Do you have included here your OVM? 

Mr. ZarerzKy. These tools include OVM tools. 

General Rerprr. So that as you buy tanks and put maintenance kits 
in them, you buy tools here, do you not ? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. You mean on a new tank? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Zarerzxy. Yes, sir. Actually we have felt exactly as you feel; 
that too many tools were being used. So we have restricted the use 
of tools to various echelons of maintenance. We have lists out to the 
field—it has been this way for a year now—whereby we permit only 
so many tools ina particular shop for so much work and our stock con- 
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trol representatives from the depots make periodic monthly visits to 
determine exactly how many tools were actually used up in the opera- 
tion. We have been able to cut down a bit, but tools have a way of 
being broken and have a way of being worn out. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your disappearance rate on tools? 

Mr. Zaretzxy. I do not know exactly what that is. I know this, 
that when tools are issued to the field, the depot is responsible to see 
that tools do not disappear. I really donot know. 

Mr. Scrivner. But still they do disappear? 

Mr. Zarerzxy. I personally feel that they do. To prove that, of 
arn is something else. And when we prove it, somebody goes to 

ail. 
Mr. Scrivner. How much did you have on your winterization pro- 
gram for 1952? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. In 1952 we used approximately $5.5 million on 
winterization kits with no money for Saccaatar fording kits. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much do those deep-water fording kits cost ? 

Mr. Zarerzky. There is no average that I can think of. For a tank, 
the old M-26 tank, it ran as high as $300, whereas for a vehicle such 
as a one-quarter-ton or 24%-ton truck it only ran a few dollars— 
about $30. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much did you have in 1951 for winterization ? 

Mr. ZaretzKy. In 1951 we bought quite a few kits for issue to the 
Far East Command. We equipped most of their vehicles over there 
with winterization equipment. There were some 30,000 vehicles that 
were equipped with what we call the cold-weather type. That is 
not the Arctic type. I estimate we spent $20 million on that. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


QUARTERMASTER CORPS 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Silverman, please present your next witness. 
Colonel Sturverman, The next witness will be for the Quartermaster 
portion of this item, which will be presented by General Marshall. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Stxes. General Marshall, tell us what this requirement is and 
give us some background information on the necessity for it. 

General Marswauu. As shown on page 25 of our justification state- 
ment, this amounts to $326 million and consists of various types of 
supplies and equipment. To give a summary breakdown by the various 
types, the first three items are for what was formerly known as our 
“C. and E.” appropriation, clothing and equipage. They are based 
on consumption factors. There have been no detailed lists furnished. 
However, lists are available should the committee like to discuss them. 
But they are in the same category of items that we had in the “Militar 
personnel” appropriation. They are being bought from the stoc 
fund. 

The three items amount to $269 million and are all for consumption. 

The item shown as “POL equipment”—that is petroleum-handling 
equipment—amounts to $25,928,000 and consists of $16,105,000 for 
consumption. Included in that figure is $605,800 for civilian com- 
ponents. 
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(Off the record.) 

General Marsuatt. For the item shown as organizational mess 
equipment, amounting to $7,246,000, the consumption figure is $3,- 
649,000 of which $1,672,000 is for civilian components. 

(Off the record.) 

General Marsuatyi. The last item is $42,735 and that is for the 
purchase of animals—the procurement and transportation of those 
animals. The purchase part of it amounts to $38,335 and the trans- 
portation amounts to $4,400, 

(Off the record.) 

General Marsuaty. If I may make a correction, the consumption 
figure does not include civilian components, because I have a separate 
figure for that. The civilian component figure is $3,775,000 as a total 
for the various categories that I have described here. 

The classified section includes a list of the items for petroleum- 
handling equipment, and the other three areas are directly under 
that particular item. As I have said, there has been no listing sub- 
mitted here in the book for the clothing-and-equipage-type item. 


CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Sikes. I think you should give us additional details concern- 
ing the purposes for which clothing and equipage, miscellaneous 
clothing and equipage are purchased in this appropriation. Is this 
for field use in Korea where the men are furnished Government-issue 
items rather than expected to use their own because of the type of 
service they are performing ? 

General Marsuauv. Not necessarily, sir. It includes that. 

Mr. Sixes. It includes that ? 

General Marsua.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. When a man goes into Korea, is he expected to provide 
any clothing out of his own cash allowance or is all of it furnished 
him by the Government ? 

General Marsnauyi. After he leaves the United States. he is off 
clothing and monetary allowance and is issued clothing in kind. 

Mr. Sixes. It is all Government issue? 

General Marsnaty. That is right. If you will remember, in the 
appropriation, “Military personnel, Army,” there was a certain 
amount of money to cover free issue. ° These items here are other 
than the individual uniform. 

Mr. Sixes. This does not include any individual uniforms? 

General MarsHau. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What does it include? 

General Marsnaryu. Such things as your HBT work uniform. It 
includes combat clothing. It includes all of your harness, cartridge 
belts, the scabbards. It includes such things as tents. This appro- 
priation also includes parachute-drop equipment. It includes the 
overcoat which is issued. It includes all of your barracks equipment— 
cots, mattresses, mattress covers, sheets, pillowcases, blankets. 

Mr. Sixes. You have gotten over into “Equipage” now ? 

General Marsuatu. Yes, sir. I was trying to cover all three, 
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COMPARISON WITH PRIOR YEAR APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Stxes. How does this appropriation compare with last year’s 
appropriation for the same items? 

General MarsHa.tu. The comparison is a little difficult to explain, 
due to the fact that under this bill we transfer our mobilization re- 
serves and other reserves to the stock fund. 

Mr. SrKes. Give me the nearest approximation you can. 

General Marsua.y. Last year the comparable bill was $983 million, 
so that we would have to deduct $376 million which was mobilization 
reserve, which is not in this part of the bill for this year. We would 
have to deduct $181 million for the wool reserve and $200 million for 
webbing in order to arrive at a somewhat comparable figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there no reserve in these three items / 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir; in the three items under clothing and 
equipage there is no reserve. 


RATE OF ISSUE FOR CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE 


Mr. Sixes. In what way do you establish the rate of issue of these 
items ¢ 

General Marsuauu. I might take a specific item. In the field jacket 
shell we use the rate based on experience and arrive at the wear-out 
factor. For instance, in this item in the Tropics we have found the 
jacket will last 2 years; so we use a factor of one every 2 years. Multi- 
plying that by the number of personnel listed to be in the Tropics in 
this budget you get the number, and multiplying that by the unit price, 
you get the amount of money. For instance, on this jacket there are 
72,039 male personnel estimated to be in the Tropics and semi-Tropics. 
The replacement factor is 0.04 per month. Multiplying that by the 
number of men, it comes to 36,308 jackets. 

In other areas, in the ZI and overseas, the wear-out rate is one per 
year; so multiplying that rate by the number of personnel in those 
areas, you come out with the number of jackets needed for 1 year. 

Mr. Srxes. Having once determined the rate of consumption, do 
you figure you have determined it for all time, or do you constantly 
review those tables? Through better care of the uniform, better ma- 
terial, and better methods of manufacture, you possibly can get longer 
service out of it. Do you consider those things ¢ 

General Marsa. Yes, sir. We are engaged in those particular 
functions right now. As I think I mentioned in the “Research and 
development” defense, we are constantly trying to improve the fabric 
of which the uniform is made, trying to improve the seams—for in- 


Stance, we are experimenting with a sealed seam instead of a sewn 


seam—trying to improve boots and shoes. It is a constant effort on our 
part as to usage and the prevention of waste, to start with. We review 
these allowance factors periodically. It is a progressive sort of re- 
view. In other words, we take a group of items to review continuously. 
We cannot review, of course, all 88,000 items at one time, but we do 
have a progressive review. We have our technical committee set up 
for that purpose, to review the allowances and see whether they are 
necessary. 

Mr. SrKkes. Other than the reserve equipment which you have listed, 
is this appropriation primarily to replace items worn out in field use ? 
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General Marsuaty. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. If any part of this fund were eliminated, what would 
the effect be? 

General Marswatt. The effect would be that we would just have to 
reduce the allowances to the men in the field. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider they have already been reduced to as 
low as you can properly or safely reduce them ¢ 

General MarsHatu. Through the use of the progressive reviews we 
have made, we have found certain items can be reduced, and they have 
been reduced. There may be other items that can be reduced further, 
depending on the type of duty the men have. 


COMBATING WASTE IN FORWARD AREAS 


Mr. Srxzs. Of course, under combat conditions you have a tremen- 
dous amount of waste, and it is difficult to overcome that situation, but 
how realistically are you attempting to overcome waste in combat 
areas ¢ 

General Marsuauu. We have on file a letter from General Ridgway 
and also one from Mrs. Rosenberg, who was in Korea, and she and 
General Ridgway both have looked into our system over there for 
recovering items discarded by the soldiers. For example, after the 
first retreat and subsequent advance, the salvage teams of the Eighth 
Army went along the roads and picked up thousands of sleeping bags 
and clothing sacks full of clothing, which were brought back to Pusan 
and brought back to Japan and put through the classification center. 
At the end of the first winter we picked up all of the clothing turned 
in by the men coming back to the States and all of the clothing we could 
get our hands on in the area itself, and that was put through the classi- 
fication center. As it turned out, we recovered about 50 percent, which 
was returned to use in the second winter, This spring they are doing 
the same thing. 

They have a large shop set up in Japan. The materials and gar- 
ments used in the field are sent back to Japan and put through the 
classification center and repaired where they can be put back into use. 
Of course, in the second winter our rate of recovery is going to be a 
little smaller. 

“Mr. Srxes. Perhaps much smaller, because you do not have the 
same situation at all that you had in the first winter in Korea. 


THEFT AND BLACK MARKETING IN KOREA 


What efforts are being made to prevent loss of equipment and cloth- 
ing by stealing and black-market operations, which I hear are flourish- 
ing in Korea? 

General MarsHatx. That is a little bit beyond our authority. In 
other words, when you get to Korea, the authority of the Quarter- 
master General is subjugated to the authority of the theater com- 
mander. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know of any efforts to keep such activities at 
the lowest possible point ? 

General MarsHati. We have two observers in Korea with the per- 
mission of the commander, and we have the theater Quartermaster 
in Japan who makes frequent investigations in Korea. We have 
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several Quartermaster officers in the Eighth Army and the Tenth 
Corps who have been very active, from the reports we have had, in 
doing just the things you have discussed. In other words, we have 
tried to protect the warehouse by adequate guards and then to protect 
the guards by other guards. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know whether onybody has been court-martialed 
and convicted for engaging in black-market operations or personal 
thievery ¢ 

General Marsuatt, To my personal knowledge, no, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that would be the test. If it is going on and 
if nobody has been court-martialed and convicted, apparently nothing 
is being done. 

Will you find out for us, General Decker, if anybody has been 
punished as a result of organized or individual thievery in the Eighth 
Army ¢ 

General"Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested has been supplied to the Committee.) 


ANIMALS AND THEIR TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. Sixes. On the last item, “Animals and Transportation There- 
of,” what types of animals are these and under what conditions would 
they be purchased and transported ? 

General MarsuHauu. Those are horses, mules, and dogs. They are 
for replacement. It covers the purchase of 27 horses, 98 mules, and 
66 dogs. They are to replace horses, mules, and dogs now in use at 
the rate of 15 percent a year for horses and mules and 10 percent a 
year for dogs. The horses cost $205 each; the mules, $200 each; and 
the dogs, $200 each. We train police dogs for watch purposes. The 
replacement is for the horses, mules, and dogs. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you purchase horses and mules—by bid or 
contract ¢ 

General MarsHaut. Mostly by auction. I have our mule buyer 
here on that. 

Mr. Srxes. Major, they tell me you are a mule buyer. 

Major Hit. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you buy them? 

Major Hix. They are purchased by oper market purchase. 

Mr. Srxes. Auction or negotiated ? 

Major Hut. It is negotiated. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the price going up or down? 

Major Hii. We have brought the price down considerably for 
the type of animals we are buying over the period of the last fiscal 
year, 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of animals do you buy ? 

Major Hint. We are buying currently mules that are slightly 
smaller and with practically the same specifications as the United 
States Army pack mules. : 

Mr. Stxes. Well, down in my country, where tractors have virtually 
replaced work animals, you can buy horses and mules at your own 
price. Owners are glad to get rid of them. $200 would be a very high 
price down there. 
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Major Hix. I believe one thing you have to consider in this is the 
fact that our specifications, our recent purchase experience, has proven 
we are running 52 to 54 percent rejects on all animals we inspect. 
Therefore, I believe it is logical to assume we must pay a little bit more 
than the normal market would be, because we are asking for much more. 

General Reeper. You do not buy any mule over what age ? . 

Major Hit. Eight years old—four to eight, inclusive. 

Mr. Fioop. My interest in mules is largely academic. I am inter- 
ested, though. Of course, it is probably not your job as Quartermaster, 
M and QO, but I wonder why—and I suppose you do, too—more is not 
done with the development of pack mules and transporting mountain 
artillery on mules. In the combat areas mules could be used not only 
for draft purposes but for draft of artillery of various reasonable 
calibers, as determined, of course, by the terrain, keeping in mind our 
experience in the Italian campaign and our current experience in 
Korea. I hear that it is a shame we do not have available nore of the 
old-fashioned battalions or even regiments of that kind of transport— 
that is, for certain types of theater operations. 

What is the talk of that in the combat area ? 

General MarsHautn. Actually that is completely outside the scope 
of our shop. Any opinion on that would be a personal one based on 
knowledge of animals. I certainly cannot give you an official opinion. 

General Reever. I can answer in part. I read a lot of cablegrams, 
and I have seen no request from Korea for pack artillery. 

There is considerable disadvantage in using American mules 
abroad. One is that they are accustomed to the same high standard 
of living as we are. I had occasion to try to dispose of American 
mules which had been sent to India. I could not give them away. 
Nobody wanted an animal that ate that much in India, because they 
eat more than any man except a wealthy man can even conceive of. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, that is true generally in the Orient, but that 
is hardly an analogy. Nobody wants horses in the Orient; they only 
want camels or little donkeys, because only a rich man or a rajah 

‘an afford a horse in those countries. 

General Reever. They have them, but they train them not to eat. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, I told you here one day what happened to the 
clown when he trained his horse not to eat. His horse died. 

I was just wondering if you had any opinions about that. 

Major Hixz. No, sir. That is outside our shop. 

General Decker. Actually, the development of the bulldozer and 
the tractor has enabled the Army to move artillery practically any 
place it wants to. 

Mr. Froop. If you have a nice road and the weather is good you 
can move it but you have had some bad experiences with mobile 
artillery and mobile equipment. 

General Decxer.. They are not by any means confined to roads; 
they go across country. 

Mr. Fioop. It seems to me that a combination of recoilless rifles 
and pack mules would be a wonderful thing for mountain fighting. 

General Decker. That is true, but insofar as conventional artillery 
is concerned the normal pack animal cannot carry more than a 75- 
millimeter howitzer. 
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Mr. Fioop. A recoilless 75. That would not be too much of a prob- 
lem in the mountain terrains of Italy and Korea. In view of our com- 
mitments, there are a lot of mountains I have seen at other places 
where—God forbid—we could become active, and yet we say, “Well, 
now, it took us so long to get rid of animals. For heaven’s sake let us 
not talk about getting them back.” That is the thinking. 

I do not like to embarrass the policy makers, but the fact remains 
that the boys who come back from the lines are wondering why we do 
not have howitzers; why we do not have recoilless rifles on mules, and 
why we do not have horse cavalry. 

I do not know too much about the Russian Army, but you and I 
know that they have considerable horse cavalry of division strength, 
and they have terrain in which I hope we do not have to operate, but 
it is not beyond the powers of conception that we might be forced to 
operate there. Now, if the Russians, who know that country and who 
are very good as ground troops, think that division-strength cavalry 
for certain purposes is advisable, even though a luxury, and if there 
are other armies who think the same thing because of the peculiar 
areas in which they operate or because of their psychology, I just won- 
der why we refuse to interest ourselvés in it even to the point of talking 
about it. 

You say, “Well, we only have so much money. While we would like 
to buy them and would buy them if we could afford it, we only have 
so much money to carry out certain plans, and we must devote that 
money to certain other places which, in our judgment, are better under 
the circumstances.” |That is very good reasoning, but as I take a look 
at the amount of this budget request it appalls me that you cannot buy 
a few horses or mules out of this big figure. 

It is not my purpose to be facetious—— 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to buy many with $42,000. 

Mr. Frioop. Of course not. I am very serious, and I have introduced 
legislation for the last several years looking toward the goal of reacti- 

yvating these animal components as a result of my experience with 
soldiers in the line in this kind of operation. I think the record should 
show the Nation-wide reaction in magazine articles, technical maga- 
zines, newspaper editorials, newspaper articles in the form of letters to 
the editor, and visits with men experienced with animal components 
all over the world gives me reason to believe this is reasonable. They 
are very serious, informed students of tactics and are shocked that 
something is not being done and that it ought to be developed. 

General Decker. Of course, the whole purpose of either horse or 
motor transport is to increase the mobility of the foot soldier. If you 
are trying to increase that mobility, it seems that the horse goes only 
part of the way toward providing the real mobility you are looking 
for compared to the mobility that is provided by motor transport. 

Mr. Fioop. There is where we come to an impasse. Of course, that 
is the purpose. That is what the foot soldier used the horse for a long, 
long time ago, and now you have supplanted the horse or substituted 
for the horse transport by motor vehicles of today. But it is not in- 
conceivable in my thinking.and it is not inconceivable in the thinking 
of the men to whom I have just referred, who do not deny your premise 
but who support your premise, because your premise cannot be intelli- 
gently denied. Is it not conceivable that animal transport was the 
answer and will be the answer, but you do not recognize that ? 
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General Decker. I will concede that there are special occasions 
when animals would be better than anything we have at the present 
time and could be used, but I do believe those occasions are rare where 
we cannot do the job with the equipment and vehicles we have now in 
our regular tables of organization. 

Mr. Fioop. Well, we are getting in a circle. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


BASIS FOR THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sortvner. General, you are asking for one item of $121,495,526. 
How did you arrive at that figure? Did you just reach out in the wild 
blue ~~ er and grab off some figure, or'is it based on something that 
is real ? 

General Marsuatt. That figure is similar to the one I explained pre- 
viously. It is composed of a large number of items. 

Mr. Scriver. Do we have any items set out in the budget ? 

General Marswaun. As I have said, they have not been submitted, 
but they are available. 

Mr. ScrtvNeR. Do we have them here? 

General MarsHatu. Yes, sir. This $121 million, as you can see from 
that list, goes down through the list of 38 individual items and then 3 
items of miscellaneous similar type of items. Each item is computed 
on the same basis I testified to on the field jacket shell. In other words, 
the $1,466,000 shown in that first item was computed by figuring the 
experience factor of usage, of wear out, the wear-out period, which, 
in the Tropics in this particular item, is 2 years. In all other areas 
it is one per year. Multiplying that factor by the number of men in 
those particular areas, you come out with the quantity. That times the 
unit price, would give us the dollars that has been obtained in each 
item listed in the sheets that have been furnished you. 

The factor in those items where it is not covered for every man in 
the Army, you notice, is a very much smaller factor, because in order 
to compute our procurement requirements we have reduced the factor 
for the men who do receive the item to a common denominator against 
the entire strength of the Army which, in the case of the item provided 
once a year, would be much smaller. 

Mr. Scrivner. I recall a year ago and 2 years ago the Quartermaster 
request did not measure up to that presentation. Did they? 

General Marsuaty. That is correct. Up until this year we have pre- 
sented what we call a balanced budget. In other words, by each item 
we would figure the consumption factor and then deduct from that our 
long or short position of stocks of any given item, and the result would 
be a balancing figure rather than a consumption figure. This year, as 
we have testified, we are operating under the stock-fund principle and 
must pay the stock fund for everything withdrawn from it. There- 
fore, you have the appropriation presented on a consumption basis. 
In other words, this is the money required to furnish the Army for 1 
year for all consumption in 1 year. Heretofore, if we had a large 
stockage of the item, the consumption figure would not equal this 
figure; it would be the factor plus the money to make up the stock 
levels that had been depleted. 
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COMBAT BOOTS 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is the third item about which we have talked 
a great deal—Boots, combat, rubber, insulated”—and the.item for 
shoes here shows a cost of $24.65 which, if my memory serves me, is 
higher than the figure we were previously given. And you say the 
need is 261,000. 

Mr. Fioop. Are these the ones we talked about in Korea ? 

Mr. Scrivner. That is just what I am coming to. Which boot is 
this? 

Mr. Howarp. This is a picture of the new boot [exhibiting] and is 
the boot the model had on in earlier hearings. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, you had prior to that time a great number—I 
cannot tell you how many; I do not know whether you can tell us or 
not—of a boot similar to this with which we were informed three 
_— of ski socks were worn but which could now be reworked with a 

»00t liner to be almost the equivalent of the new boot. Are all those 
figures taken into consideration in the calculation of the 261,000? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. Let us see them. 

General MarsHatu. I would have to go to the stock fund for that. 
That is in the mobilization reserve. As to the item you refer to— 
the shoepac—which is now being experimented with in order to 
insert a liner as indicated in our testimony on research and develop- 
ment, our plan is that these boots will be used in the Arctic and in 
Korea if necessary. The shoepac with a liner, if developed in time, 
will become part of our mobilization reserve, and we will use it up in 
that fashion, because with the pressure we now have, after the intro- 
duction of this boot, we will have to ship this boot to Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. They want them; they have found they are a good 
item ¢ 

Keneral Reever. That liner for the shoepac has not been service- 
tested. 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. 

General Reever. There is a little bit of optimism about that. 

General Marswauu.. It was an optimistic experiment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not make the presentation; the Quartermaster 
made it. And when they concluded their presentation, the impression 
I had was that that thing was ready to go. 

General Reever. I did, too, but I have found out since that it is 
going to be sent over for a try-out in Korea. 

General MarsHALL. It is in Korea now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why were we given such an optimistic and glowing 
report, which makes us now revamp some of our ideas about some of 
those things? It is good to be optimistic, but : 

General “ieieomag, formed the same impression—that they were 
ready to go ahead. But they are not quite. 

General Marsuaiv. Our research people still insist this liner will 
help us to use up the shoepacs. 

Mr. Sortvner. It looked very practicable and looked as though it 
could be very well used to salvage an investment of quite a few mil- 
lion dollars, because you do have quite a few million dollars tied up 
in those shoepacs. 
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General MarsHai. Yes, sir. And it is our intention that they will 
be used. They have been considered in providing the new boot. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have a form 519 on this? Do you get your 
information on this the same as you get it on the other? 

General Marsuati. The information comes from our stock-control 
section here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do they get the information ? 

General MarsHau. It is based on depot reports of inventory con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do the depots get their information ? 

General Marsnaty. The information at the depot is taken from 
requisitions submitted by the field, which are audited by the depots, 
and the issues are made to the posts, camps, and stations or to the over- 
seas commands accordingly. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do they know whether these requisitions are 
correct and are based upon actual inventories of items? 

General MarsHaity. The requisition is supposed and most of the 
time does include the amount on hand at a particular station, the 
amount allowed according to the table of allowances, which is what 
I have referred to here in the usage chart, and then the net require- 
ment. In the zone of the interior, we check that by means of our stock- 
control people who are stationed at six distribution depots and who 
tour every post, camp, and station in their areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, they make spot-check inventories? 

General Marsnatt. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. To see whether the situation is as presented ? 

General Marsnaxy. That is right. They check inventory sizes as 
well as quantities. If the inventory appears to be too large, that is 
reported to the depot which, in turn, calls on the area quartermaster to 
get the excess back in. 


FIELD JACKETS 


Mr. Sortvner. How many women soldiers do we have now? 

General Marsnauy. Thirty-three thousand. 

Mr. Scrrvner. In the Army? 

General MarsHatx. In just the Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Apparently, then, your usage experience would in- 
dicate their wear and tear on field jackets is not as heavy as that on 
the men’s field jackets, because I notice your request here is for 8,700, 
which would only supply about a third of the number you indicate 
are in the service. 

General Marsway. I can furnish the wear-out factor. It is about 
3 years in place of 1 per year for the men. 


OVERCOATS 


Mr. Scrivner. You have item No. 24, “Overcoat, cotton, OD-7, with 
removable wool liner.” Is this a new item? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been procured before? 

General Marsnaru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many did you procure last year, or for how 
many did you get funds? 

Mr. Howarp. We got funds for 334,000. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Did you get any with 1951 funds? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have the 1951 breakdown. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this replacing what we used to call the old horse 
blanket overcoat ¢ 

General Marsnauu. Yes, sir. This will be used to replace that 
overcoat. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you still have a lot of them? 

General MarsHauv. Our stocks have been pretty well depleted. We 
furnished those to the various aid programs; we sold them to those 
programs. 

Mr. Scrivner. This figure you indicate would bring you up to al- 
most 1 million, and you are only going to have a million and a half 
in the Army. What is your wear-out factor there? 

Mr. Howarp. One every 3 years. The men who leave the Army dur- 
ing the winter take this item home with them. 

‘Mr. Scrivyer. What has been the re port from the field on this 
overcoat ¢ 

General MarsHauyu. There have been various reports, some good 
and some bad. 

Mr. Scrivner. And some not so good ? 

General Marsnaty. Right—depending on the man and his job. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, here is the old overcoat which was, 
ih effect, a tailored blanket. It was heavy, but it was warm; that is, 
most were warm. There was a time when some of the material was 
not too good. But it is heavy; it is cumbersome; but it was a garment 
you could roll up in at night, and you could wallow around in it dur- 
ing the daytime. It could get wet; it could get muddy. They would 
dry, and you could brush the mud off and hang it up. Not all but 
most of the worst wrinkles would eventually come out. It did not 
look much worse than it did when it came out of the box. I have seen 
some of these new ones. The style is good; it has a flare; but the 
color—wow! But when a man goes out in the field or he goes out on 
the range or he goes out some place where he has to get down on 
the ground in the mud, in water, or where it is damp and sleep in the 
new one, and then he starts going down the road or the street or 
the sidewalk, it does not look so good. 

General MarsHaut. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a matter of fact, it then looks worse; the appear- 
ance is worse after rough use than the old blanket overcoat. 

General Marsnaty. The reports we have had on a comparative 
basis between the two overcoats—the majority of the reports say that 
the soldiers like the new coat better than the old one. But that does 
not say they like the new one. 

Mr. Scrivner. They like the features and style of the new one 
better. 

General Marsuatu. They are not completely satisfied with the 
new coat, but they like it better than the old one. The layer principle 
of the liner compared to the old liner is better. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will concede that, because you can use it in cold 
weather, and then when the weather gets a little warmer, when you 
do not need quite that much protection but need some, it becomes the 
counterpart of a civilian topcoat. 

General Marsuauu. I was speaking as between the two. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Yes. With the old one, you could not cut it down; 
you either put it on or took it off. Sometimes when the troops came 
to a halt, it was a little too chilly to stand without an overcoat, but 
ne minute you got your pack on and started to move, then it was too 

ot. 

Is the field service going to bring about any change in this item? 

General Marsnatu. We are still experimenting with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. It looks like you are going into a pretty heavy ex- 
penditure on items to experiment with when you ask for $23,629,000. 

General Marsuau. It gets you to the point where you break off on 
research, and if we just keep waiting on that development, we never 
will get an overcoat. The fact is, we need 621,000 overcoats to put on 
the backs of soldiers this year; so we either have to-buy them or go 
without them. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to see the sheet upon which you make 
the calculation. 

General Marsuaui. We will furnish that computation. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 


SOCKS 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is another item, No. 31. We were told, we 
already had an investment in this item and possibly, with the coming 
of the new pac, the new boot, the necessity for wearing so many socks 
was gone; that they would only have to wear one pair instead of three. 
Yet I see here another request for ski socks at $1.60 a pair, and you 
want 1,053,000 pair. My recollection is that the sock purchases in 
the last 2 or 3 years have been at very staggering figures. ‘Is the 
inventory of your ski socks with the lessened use going to require this 
purchase ? 

General Marsuatr. As far as the inventory of the present year is 
concerned, with the demands in Korea before they get this boot—they 
do not have the boot in quantity, and the demands have depleted our 
stock. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are talking about the coming year. 

General Marsuauy. But you start with the inventory. 

General Reever. This is a straight consumption figure ? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the old boot or the new boot? 

Mr. Howarp. There are other boots that use the ski sock, and it is 
based on the use of the makluk and the Arctic boot and where you 
are going to use the old boot, but not of the use of the new boot. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us see the sheet on that. 

General Marsway. I will furnish the sheet on that one, too. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. And give us the breakdown sheet on your item 35, 
“Trousers, field, wool, serge.” 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files. ) 

General Marsnaty. Yes, sir. 


SLEEPING BAGS 


Mr. Scrivner. In years past we have had a very large item for sleep- 
ing bags, and I see here again occurring three different types of sleep- 
ing bags, making a total request of somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$17 million or $18 million worth. Now, we have invested several mil- 
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lion—and I say “several million” advisedly—in sleeping bags in the 
past 2 years. How do you justify $17 million worth of them now ? 

General Reeprer. Again, this is a consumption item which is a re- 
quirement of operation under the performance budget. 

Mr. Howarp. We are replacing in the United States bags, sleeping, 
Arctic, at the rate of .0001. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that M-49? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. That figure is converted to the whole strength 
in the zone of the interior. at is 3,285 required in the continental 
United States and 24,000 required overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about bags, sleeping, mountain ? 

Mr. Howarp. Seventeen thousand in the United States and 133,000 
overseas. 

Mr. ScrivNer. And bags, sleeping, comforter ? 

Mr. HowaArp. That is 293,000 in the United States, 98,000 in 
FECOM, and 30,000 in other overseas areas. 

_ Mr. Scrivner. Now, the first figures you gave me total 27,285. You 
are asking for 28,000. Your second figures come out to 150,000 asked 
for. I get 421,000, and you say 422,000. That is getting close, but 
when you are talking about a $26 item, of course, 1,000 is $26,000. 

Mr. Howarp. I believe I gave you 293,000 in the zone of the in- 
terior. It is 293,899. 

Mr. Scrivner. Tell me more about this bag, sleeping, comforter. 
Why are you going to use 293,000 of them here ¢ 

Mr. Howarp. That is a bag to ay only the bag, sleeping, wool. It 
is a new concept. It is being made from chicken feathers rather than 
your two-layer blanket material, and it is for the less extreme cold 
areas. It is required for training in practically the entire United 
States for the men out on field training. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was in two wars too soon, at least. Just how 
necessary is this? 

General MarswHaLty. We have found that this is a lighter weight 
comforter. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know. It is not a question of how nice and how 
convenient it is but how necessary it is. 

General MarsHau. It reduces the weight of what the man carries 
by a considerable amount. 

General Reever. You carry this instead of carrying blankets in the 
field. 

General Marsa. That is right. The comforter of chicken 
feathers will give much more heat and protection than the two-layer 
blanket. I have found from my own experience sleeping under six 
blankets is not as good as sleeping under two comforters. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely; but you are still buying a large number of 
blankets. You are buying $6 million worth. 

General Marsuaty, That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. On top of what you bought the last 2 years, you are 
buying another $6 million worth of blankets. 

General Marsuauy. Yes, sir. The comforter won’t replace the 
blankets. You still have to have some blankets. 

General Reever. It is supposed to replace blankets in part. 

General MarsHA.u. It is supposed to replace blankets in part, and 
you reduce your factor on blankets. 

Mr. Howarp. It hasa life of 3 years. : 
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FOOT LOCKERS 


Mr. ScrtvNer. What happens to all of your foot lockers? During 
the past several years we have been buying foot lockers year in and 
year out. Does that go home with the man when he is discharged ? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing with all of them? You are 
buying 371—— 

Mr. Fioop. Do they go home or are supposed to go home—which ? 

Mr. Howarp. We are buying them and replacing them once every 
5 years. 

Gneral Reever. In other words, you have not been buying foot 
lockers because the price was too high. 

Mr. Howarp. One of the factors in the foot lockers is that when 
the clothing allowance went in there was the necessity of having 
something to protect the man’s clothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. In years past we have had an item of a safe, field 
safe, and it looked like you were going to have everybody in the Army 
have one. 

General Marsnaun. That will come up in another project when 
you get to the 2900 series. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does that differ from this? You justified them 
in previous years; did you not ? 

feneral MarsHauL. Not under the C and E appropriation. That 
was under “Regular supplies,” project 124. 


AIR-DROP EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, here are two new items—at least, they are 
new to me; we muy have discussed them in times past—Aerial delivery 
kits, C-l and A-1. The requested funds are not much. 

General Reever. That is stuff used for air drop to isolated troops 
or used to air drop with airborne troops. 

General MarsHatn. On the next three or four pages you have a lot 
of air-drop equipment, which is a responsibility that has been given 
to us to furnish all equipment for air drops, and we are furnishing it 
now in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your usage rate on tarpaulins? We have 
been buying them by the millions of dollars worth, and you have 
request in here for $17 million more. 

Mr. Howarp. That is a replacement of one every 2 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. How realistic is that? This is all heavy-duty can- 
vas; much of it is impregnated against fire. What happens to them 
that you have to wn Ia them every 2 years? You ought to have 
enough of those things now not only to cover the biggest show on earth 
but a pretty good portion of the earth itself. A 2-year experience 
does not sound reasonable. 

General MarsHauu. It depends on your usage. We are using a 
large number of these canvas tarpaulins, these two sizes especially, 
where we have a lot of items stored outside. I have seen a lot where 
it was out in wind, snow, rain, and everything else. 

General Reeper. Wind and sun do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, the sun does not help. 
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General Reever. If they are constantly exposed, I think 2 years is 
realistic. If they are used to cover indoor stuff or on top of a caisson, 
it would be 3 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now, are all of these other items based on actual 
consumption factors, or is this for your regular replacement, or are 
there any of the items now for new equipment or anything that is 
new or different ? 

yeneral MarsHauu. There is a possibility in the drop equipment. 
I am not familiar enough with that. It is that new to us and is 
therefore new as far as this budget is concerned. 

I have a number of pictures here, if you desire to see what these 
different types look like. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have seen most of the drop equipment. But I did 
not know the Quartermaster was responsible for its procurement. 

General Marsuauu. We have the responsibility now for parachute- 
packaging companies; and the same companies will load the planes, 
go up with the planes, eject the equipment, and then parachute down 
and recover the equipment.. 

Mr. Scrivner. These are Army men? 

General Marsuatu. Yes, sir; Quartermaster men. They are doing 
that in Korea right now. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that we have a Quartermaster flying unit now ? 

Mr. Fioop. Army Air. 

General Reeper. Air does not like to jump out of their planes. They 
do not do it willingly. The last thing an airman wants to do is to use 
his parachute. The Army uses the parachute over and over again. 
There is a difference there. We wear them out and they do not. 


ARCTIO BOOT 


Mr. Scrivner. With reference to the Arctic boot I notice that you 
have a unit price of $26.25 against $21.23 for the same item last year. 
That is about a 20-percent increase. 

Mr. Howarp. $21.43 for 1952. At that time it was based on the esti- 
mated price and this year it is based on the actual experience during 
the fiscal year 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you anticipate that it will stay up this high dur- 
ing 1953? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why? 

Mr. Howarp. These prices were figured out as of July 1, 1952, level. 

General Reever. They just used the last contract price. They do 
not know if prices will go up or down. It may go either way. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Why is it necessary to have this boot in view of the 
few ones you are bringing in? 

Mr. Howarp. The new boot is not for Arctic conditions, sir. This 
is for the extreme cold conditions. The new rubber insulated boot is 
to replace the shoepac which was not used in the extreme Arctic 
conditions. 

Mr. Scrivner. One of the officers who testified here on this told us 
that he used this insulated boot in Alaska last winter with a great deal 
of comfort and ease and satisfaction. 

Mr. Howarp. There are parts of Alaska where it can be used, but 
in extreme Arctic conditions is where we need this Arctic boot. That 
would be temperatures down to minus 50 degrees. 
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FIELD CAP 


Mr. ScrivNer. We have a substantial increase in item 6, which is the- 
field cap, which jumps from $1.97 last year to $2.75 this year. What 
brings about that increase? It cannot be material, because many of 
those materials have dropped. 

Mr. Howarp. The 1952 prices for wool items were figured for the 
1952 budget prior to the increase in the wool market. We have since 
had a rise in the wool market and a subsequent decrease, but it has not 
cnupeee back to the 1952 level. 

Mr. Scrivner. In a cap, the material is a small part of the item of 
cost. 

General MarsHaLy. What is the percentage of material as against 
labor ? 

Mr. Howarp. I do not have a breakdown of the price between mate- 
rial and cut, make and trim. 

General MarsHauu. Most of the cut, make and trim has gone up be- 
cause of labor increases in the last year and a half. The prices we- 
used here, as Mr. Howard has testified, are of the latest contract that 
we have been able to get a price from, which is within the last 6 to 12 
months as compared to prices used in the 1952 budget which were 
computed in August and September of 1950, 

GENERAL Reeper. Just to correct that a bit the last contract prior to- 
the date when we made up these sheets. 

General MarsHauu. That is right. What were the dates on this? 

Mr. Howarp. October 1. 

General Marsuati. To answer your question specifically, there 
is a possibility that prices may go down or go up, we do not know, 
and on items which include a lot of labor we expect it to go up. 


LEATHER GLOVES 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us look at a few more of these major items. Item 
No. 9 is leather gloves. That has jumped from $1.48 to $2.15. Leather 
has been dropping right along and if some of the recent reports that 
we have had are correct, it is becoming almost a surplus commodity. 
If that is true, you certainly ought to be able to get a better bid on 

loves. 

General Marsnatu. There is that possibility. These prices have 
been figured as of the last contract prior to October. There is a very 
good possibility if the market drops that we will get some savings 
on it, but I do not know. 

General Reever. There is one other thing, too, that I think is of 
interest in this and it has to be considered in connection with the 
whole budget. In effect, when you are buying stuff like this, you are 
buying it out of the stock fund; is that right ? 

General Marsuaui. That is right. 

General Reever. And you are paying prices which are the average 
prices of the materials in the stock fund, the majority of which prices 
have been determined by the procurements that you made last year? 

General Marsuaun. That is right. Stock-fund prices are recom- 
puted once every 6 months. We pay out of this appropriation to: 
the stock fund. 
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Mr. Scrivner. If that is true, then you ought to be getting these 
things for last year’s price, which would bring them down instead of 
up? 

 Gaseal Reever. No; you are talking about the budgeted price. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about the price given us on these sheets. 

General Reeper. That is nght. 

Mr. Scrivner. Whether they are budgeted or otherwise. 

General Reeper. That is right. We always deal in ancient history 
in all financial transactions of this magnitude. We budgeted a glove 
for $1.95 in the 1952 budget, but we paid about $2.15 for it and that 
price is now reflected here. We did not get it for $1.95. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, to produce these items through the stock 
fund you have to pay into the stock fund at least what it cost them 
for these items? 

General Reever. Approximately what it cost them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where then is the—— 

General Reever. Where is the profit ? 

Mr. Scrivner. No; where do we come in when the price is lower ? 

General Reever. That will show up when you examine the opera- 
tions of the stock fund a year later, if prices have been dropping, you 
will find that they are making a material profit. 

General Marsuaux. You will find a greater cash inventory in your 
stock fund for the year after you have made your sales at a higher 
price than the stock fund paid for it. There is a period within 6 
months between adjustments of the stock-fund prices where there is a 
fluctuation marketwise. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, if there is an actual saving, we should expect to 
see it reflected in a higher cash balance in the stock fund ? 

General MarsHatu. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if that cash balance becomes sizable, we can do 
as we have done many times, operate on it by action of this committee 
and reduce the amount of cash in the stock fund ? 

General Marsuatu. That is our intention, when the stock fund gets 
to that point, we recommend using that money. 


JACKETS 


Mr. Scrivner. Getting away from prices for a minute, you have a 
request here for 1,466,000 jackets, shell, field, M—5’s. 

What is your experience on that? That is almost one for every man 
you are going to have in the Army. 

General Marsuatu. That is one for every man in the Army, with 
one for every man in the tropics every 2 years and one for every man 
in other places once a year. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there are a great number of your men in uniform 
that do not wear them at all and have no occasion to. 

General MarsHati. Your total male personnel is 1,507,000. We 
have figured a deduction of 10 percent for those people who will not 
draw this type of jacket, so we come down to 1,466,000. 

General Reever. This includes the civilian components; does it not ? 

General Marsuau. Not in this item. 

Mr. Howarp. We do not budget for the civilians in this item. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to go into the civilian component matter 
shortly, but not right now. 
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General Marsan. That will not appear in this type of item, sir. 
That will be in equipment. 


TROUSERS 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is a corresponding item, trouser, shell, field, 
M-51, 1,078,000. Here again a large number of your men in the 
service do not require that item. 

Mr. Howarp. In all zones, except the tropics and semitropics, we 
have a replacement factor of one every year and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could not that item stand a little looking over? 

Mr. Howarp. This item has a new name and is slightly modified. 
However, it is the same as the old trouser, cotton, field, that is used 
in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are not these the new ones that the Quartermaster 
told us have so much wearing ability and were going to outwear the 
others by far? 

Mr. Howarp. This is the same material. That was a herringbone 
twill being replaced by sateen. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which ‘is this, the sateen or the herringbone? 

Mr Howarp. This is the cotton trouser. This is the winter trouser, 
the HBT was the summer work trouser and the HBT cloth is being 
replaced by sateen cloth. 


Ir. Scrtvner. That will last longer, will it? 
Mr. Howarp. That is what the tests indicate; yes, sir. 


SLEEPING-BAG CASE 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is your case, water-repellent bag, sleeping 
M-4+5. Where is that used? 

Mr. Howarp. That is used with all the sleeping bags, mountain and 
Arctic. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is to be used with the two M49 items? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner It has a greater wear-out history ? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are asking for 178,000 for those 
two items combined and yet you come up here and ask for 558,000 at 
incidentally $2.25 increase in price over last year. 

General Reeper. Have you got some initial issue on that? 

Mr. Howarp. We are using up the sleeping bags, the all-wool 
sleeping bags. In this case it was used with the all-wool sleeping bags. 


MEAT CANS AND CANTEENS 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your breakdown story on your meat cans 
and aluminum canteens of which you want 707,000 of each? Unless 
you have a very high combat consumption, you cannot tell me that 
you wear one of these out every 2 or 3 years. 

Mr. Howarp. The factor we use on them is 214 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have carried canteens, I have used meat cans and 
I do not see how you could possibly wear those things-out unless you 
put them on an emery wheel and took a hammer and beat them to 
pieces. 

Mr. Howarp. Our experience in the fiscal year 1951 is we issued 
1,771,000 and in 1952 with an estimate from here on through the end 
of this year, we will have issued 1 million, 
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Mr. Scrivner. That does not seem possible.- Does that seem reason- 
able to you, General Reeder, especially in view of the fact that in most 
of your installations here in this country you are serving your meals 
on trays, so that the meat can is used only out in the field, and not 
always there? 

General Marsua.t, I think, if you will permit, Mr. Scrivner, we 
would like to review those two items. I am not satisfied with them 
either. 

General Decker. The 1951 and 1952 issue experience is probably all 
right, but I do not think they are going to have the same experience 
in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. You must have already had some out, because you 
had them in the hands of men already in the service. Certainly you 
did not have 1,750,000 new enlistees, 

General Decker. I think a lot of those went to one Oe than 
United States troops in Korea, for example, the South Koreans. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not know whether they went, and while this is 
a comparatively small item, as far as I am concerned, it bears looking 
into. 

General MarsHauy. A large number of these items are missing, how 
many does not come to us. If they are thrown away at the station, 
we are charged with them, but in combat that is something else. 

Mr. Scrivner. We do not argue too much about the ones lost in 


combat. 
CANTEEN COVERS 


Now, here is another item: Cover, canteen, dismounted. You are 
asking for 930,000 of them. They will wear out a little sooner than 
your canteens, but I have seen canteen covers that had been in service 
8 or 9 or 10 years and maybe they became bleached out a little from 
use, but they were still just as good a canteen cover as ever. 

General MarsHatt. What is your factor on that? 

Mr. Howarp. One every 20 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even at that usage rate, that is a pretty high con- 
sumption. 
: ENTRENCHING TOOL 


Your item 38 is an entrenching tool, which has jumped from $2.50 
each up to $3.83. 

Mr. Howarp. That is the combination tool that is used instead of the 
pick-mattox and shovel and the ax. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this 4 new item? 

Mr. Howarp. Not this year, sir. 

Mr. ScrivNer. I can understand if you take these over to Korea and 
start picking away on some of that stuff over there that they are not 
going to last too long. Normal use would be pretty high of this. 

Mr. Howarp. One every 4 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Every man in the service is not equipped with them, 
by far? 

‘ie, Howarp. It is available to all men in training. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, but many of them, as soon as they get through 
training, turn them back in and somebody else uses the same one. It 
may be used by five or six men in the course of a year. I think you 
had better look that one over, General. 
95192—52—pt. 3——5 
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General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. We talked this morning a little bit about aerial kits. 
The figures here are a little difficult to understand. How many did 
you get last year? How much money did you have for this last year ¢ 
Give me the number you requested in each of these five items last year? 

General Marswant, All right, sir. 

Mr. Howarp. Item 39, 309: item 40, 64. 

Mr. Scrivner. Last year you said you wanted 309 at a post of $1,750 
apiece. Now your request is $726. Was 1952 an overestimate or is 
this an underestimate ¢ 

General MarsHaLL. 1952 was an overestimate based on figures fur- 
nished to us from Air Force sources. The item had never been bought. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your tiem 40, for which you requested 
$1.950 last year and this year $1,386? 

General Marsnaut. This was the price furnished to us for these air- 
borne items for last year’s budget. They were completely off. Some 
of them were up and some of them were down. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happened to the remainder of the funds re- 
quested for this? That would give you an overage of several thousand 
dollars? 

General MarsHauy. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did it go? 

General MarsnHaty, To take care of our deficiency for Korea. We 
could not keep a record by item, so any dollars that we accumulate 
through savings go against the deficiency for combat operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the story you want us to accept ? 

General MarsHatu, That is the best explanation I can give you. 

Mr. Scrivner. They went to Korean combat ? 

General MarsHALL. I say that because we maintain levels on these 
things and we do not exceed the levels. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you got the unit requests for the next three 
items, 41, 42, and 43? 

Mr. Howarp. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now we put the shoe on the other foot, General. Last 
year for item 41 you estimated $2,150 and this year you say it is $4,350. 
Can you take anything out of the Korean campaign to make up for 
that? 

General Marswaty. You run an ordinary deficiency for Korea in 
total dollars and it is a balanced figure. In other words, we do not 
take it out by item. It is just against the total amount. 

Mr. Scrivner. While you can put your overestimates into Korea you 
‘sannot take out your underestimates? 

General Marsravyi. If you take it out, you reduce the ones that go 
into Korea. 

General Reever. Tt all comes out in the wash. Actually they bought 
this stuff at prices that varied up and down the line. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not misunderstand me. I am tickled to death 
to see them come in with something costing a third less than they 
figured it would cost. I wish every item were like that, but apparently 
it does not make any difference to the taxpayer. He does not get the 
benefit of it either way. 

These three items that we have mentioned—you underestimated 41, 
and on 42 you estimated it would be $1,820 and you got that for $1,200, 
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and 43 you estimated to be $1,050 and you got it for $572, but that 
all went into the Korean combat. 


COTTON MATTRESSES 


What is your story on cotton mattresses, for which you resquested 
funds for 325,000. What is the use figure on that?) How many of 
the men in the service get a mattress issued to them—all of them ? 

Mr. Howarp. All ‘of them, sir. The use factor is‘slightly over 5 
years. 

Mr. Scrivner. That sounds fairly reasonable. 

Now let us come down to another item, 58. Your estimate of cost 
) last year was $1,500 and this year it is $836. ‘Phe same story as to 
the savings on that? 

General MarsHauu. Y es, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That goes into Korean consumption. It serves no 
useful purpose except to point out what we are running into. 

On items 64 and 65 there is a tremendous increase, almost double, 
jumping from $4,256 last year to $7,765 this year. 

How firm is that figure? 

General Marswat. Is that a late contract figure ? . 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; that is a late contract figure for the duck. 
There has been an increase in the duck market. The average increase, 
because we had to get these converted mills in and the price of the 
duck is higher than for the normal regular mills. 

Mr. Scrivner, Do you anticipate that that will drop now that the 
mills are in operation and going? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir; it should drop. 

Mr. Scrivner. The same is true of your 20 by 40? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood that the duck market was consider- 
ably easier than it has been. 

General Reever. Here again I think you are dealing with stock 
fund prices, are you not ? 

General MarsHati. Yes, sir, prices paid by the stock fund, which 
should make it considerably less. 

General Reever. But it will not show up as a profit or a cash balance 
for some time? 

General Marsuau.. That is right. 





SHEETS 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is another item that you went into very heavily 
during the last 2 years and are going into heavily again—3,105,000 
sheets. How do you figure, about three a year per man? How long 
do they last—1 year? 

Mr. Howarp. One sheet every 6 months. 
Mr. Scrivner. That would be 2 per year? 
‘ Mr. Howarp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You asked for how much in these same items in 
1952? You have a total of $132 million. What was the total last 
year? 

Mr. Howarp. $877,568.743. That includes $200 million for duck 
and webbing. 
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Mr. Scrivner. When are we going to use that? 

General MarsHaty. There is a duck and webbing pool which has 
been established by the three departments and will be maintained as a 
pool in order to consolidate purchasing. We will sell it to the three 
departments. It is intended that that pool be maintained. 

Mr. Sortvner. Can you give me any idea at this time, out of the 
$877 million, how much of a saving you effectuated, or how much less 
you will spend due to changes in prices? 

General Marsuatu. Not at this time, sir. We could make a run- 
through and get up a list. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think there will be any? 

General Marsuaty. I would hesitate to answer because, as we 
stated, the prices were figured in September 1950. 

Mr. Scrivner. Up to now I have not seen anything here about 
uniforms. 

General MarsHa.u. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are they 

General MarsHaty. We discussed that under military personnel, 
the first appropriation we discussed right after subsistence. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you not getting much better contracts on uni- 
forms than you were 6 months ago? 

General Marsuatn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. By how much? 

General MarsHatu. Whatever it dropped in the last 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. It should be substantial, according to what the cloth- 
ing manufacturers tell me. 

Pag a Reever. You had about half on the cut, make, and trim end 
of it. 

re Howarp. The prices dropped almost half from a high of $8.75 
to $4.65. 

Mr. Sortvner. That ties in pretty well with what this clothing 
manufacturer told me, a reduction of about 42 to 48 percent. 

General Marsuaty. That is correct, sir. 

=. Scrivner. Is that reflected in the figures that you gave us awhile 
ago? 

General Marsuatu. No, sir. These again are stock-fund figures, 
where we pay the stock fund for clothing bought since that time. 

Mr. Scrivner. So we will not get the benefit of that reduction until 
next year ? 

General MarsnHaut. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. If we get it then. 

General MarsHati. When the Secretary of Defense authorizes us 
to change our prices and reevaluate our inventory downward, then if 
this appropriation pays the stock fund the prices between now and 
then we will have a saving in the stock fund and at the time stock- 
fund prices are reduced, that would be the figure. 

Mr. Howarp. These prices do not represent the peak prices for 
clothing. 

CHAPLAIN SUPPLIES 


Mr. Scrivner. One final question, Mr. Chairman. When the Chief 
of Chaplains was in here with his presentation, they talked about not 
having enough for supplies and yet I notice here that you have an 
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item of chaplain supplies of $240,000, which I believe is what they 
said they needed ? eh 

General Marsuatn. We are required to carry these items, sir; 
hymnal chests, hymnal music books of one type, hymnal music books 
of another type, a folding organ, and chapel pews. We have, in 
this $240,000, 396 folding organs at $350 apiece; $22,000 for replace- 
ment of chapel pews, and $6,000 for hymnal chests; and $73,000 for 
music books, hymnals. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, those are good items. What happened to all 
the organs that we had in World War IT, 10,000 or so of them? 
General Marsuatt. I have not the slightest idea. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


GASOLINE CANS 


Mr. Srxes. General Marshall, you are proposing to buy some gaso- 
line cans, 5-gallon capacity, at $2.20 each. Is not that a high price for 
a gasoline can ? 

General MarsHaty. Not in our experience. It has been as high as 
$4.24 within the last 3 or 4 years. 

Mr. Srxes. What kind of a can is it? 

General MarsHau. That is the 5-gallon blitz can that you see on 
the back of a jeep. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the one that you see scattered all over the coun- 
tryside after troop actions? 

General MarsHaut. They were all used after the last war; yes, sir. 
They have been all over Korea, until we started salvaging these items. 

Mr. Sixes. Is any real effort made to save them? I have evidence 
that hundreds of those cans were run over by tractor and covered 
over with a bulldozer, at one airfield, not long ago, just to get rid 
of them. Is that sort of thing permitted ? 

General Marsa. At one airfield? 

General Reeper. We cannot answer for the Air Force, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Well, if it happens in the Air Force, it happens else- 
where. Is there a general policy on saving items like that? 

General MarsHa.u. Yes, sir, there is and there has been for a good 
many months and years as far as we are concerned. Our people go 
out from the depots and visit every post, camp, and station and check 
the levels of their supplies against what they are supposed to have. 
If they have an excess, they are ordered to get it back in. We send 
money out to the depot to pay for the transportation of those things 
back into our stocks. 

It is possible that some cans are destroyed that have become iron- 
ized, rusted out, but they should have been sold for the metal. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; even though the can itself was no good for further 
service, it should have been used for the metal rather than destroyed ? 

General Marsnati. That is right. When it comes to our attention, 
we take immediate action through our liaison men. If we cannot take 
action at the post, camp, or station, we report it to the commanding 
general of the area. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you take bids for the procurement of gasoline cans? 

General Marsa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a reasonably competitive situation in that, a 
number of people bid ? 
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Mr. Arn'rson. There is one point on that. That is a military item 
on which they have to have a special line set up to produce, but among 
those companies there is good competition. 

Mr. Sixes. Ordinarily how many would bid on an order such as 
this? 

Mr. Arn'tson. I would say probably a minimum of 5 up to 10 or 15. 

Mr. Sixes. So that you ch have a competitive situation and the 
price is a competitive price? 

Mr. Arntson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Does that complete your testimony, General Marshall? 


MISCELLANEOUS PETROLEUM HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


General Marsuauyi. Unless there are other questions. 

Mr. Scrivner. Give us further information on this POL equipment. 
What goes into your item of miscellaneous petroleum-handling equip- 
ment ? 

General Marsuauy. There are gasoline dispensers, 50 gallons per 
minute; gasoline dispensers, 225 gallons per minute; service-station- 
type gasoline pumps, 1-quart pumps. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is for oil ? 

General Marsuauu. Yes, sir; aircraft refuel pumps, 30 gallons per 
minute, hand-operated. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that for Army air? 

General Marsnart. Army air; yes, sir. Aircraft engine-driven 
refuel pumps, 30 gallons per minute; 750-gallon skid tanks. 

Nine hundred-gallon collapsible petroleum tanks, 

Petroleum laboratory, mobile. 

Petroleum laboratary base. 

Three thousand-gallon collapsible tank. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that just to keep you curernt, for current con- 
sumption ? 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Reverting to the 5-gallon can, according to this state- 
ment, the quantity is 4,390. Should that be 4,890,000 ? 

General MarsHaui. That is correct, 4,390,000. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I can recall when these were sold directly after the 
war and the Army was back—perhaps it was the Air Force, but I 
think it was the Army, having sold a tremendous number as surplus, 
came back as early as 1947 to procure these very same items at a 
higher cost than this, according to my recollection. 

General MarsHauv. At that time they were about $4.30. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is not too difficult an item to procure, is it? 

Mr. Arnrson. The major point on that is the steel allocation. It 
involves a long lead time. 

Mr. Scrivner. By the time you get to this, there is not going to be 
any trouble about any steel allocation. 

Mr. Arnrtson. It is loosening up now; yes, sir. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. If there is not any problem of steel allocation, you 
would not have any particular difficulty in mobilization reserve and 
if you wanted them, you would not have too much trouble getting them 
in a hurry. 

General Reever. Except for those that we have to have overseas. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How many did we have in the entire inventory? 
What was your last firm figure? 

General MarsHatt. pce. 9,500,000 in the hands of troops. That 
would be in the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. What date is that? 

General Marswauu. January 31. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where are the rest of them ? 

General Marsuatu. May I furnish that, Mr. Scrivner? I do not 
have that figure here. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files. ) 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Marshall. 


ENGINEER CORPS 


Mr. SrKxes. Colonel Silverman, who is your next witness? 

Colonel SttverMaN. For the engineers, Colonel Eisiminger. 

Mr. Srxes. Before we start on this item, General Decker, I want 
you to obtain and supply the committee with information about the 
cost of acquiring and equipping quartermaster pack companies and 
artillery companies. It is my understanding that requires approxi- 
mately 300 mules. I would like this information to be based on the 
type of mule that is used in the ECA program overseas. Those mules 
are purchased at around $135 each instead of $200 in the case of the 
Army mule. They area little smaller and perhaps there is not as high 

-a standard of fitness, but they have been found very satisfactory for 
use in the ECA program overseas; they eat less, and I think would 
fit in very well for mountain use. 

I should like your information to include the cost of the harness 
and pack saddles that would be required. We want the committee to 
have information about the cost of equipping one or more pack com- 
panies. 

Mr. Froop. And I would like information as to the dollar cost for 
equipping a pack train, and a mountain howitzer or pack artillery 
unit in the field; the cost at the time such an outfit was last commis- 
sioned and how much it would cost today to put a similar unit. at bat- 
talion strength into the field with a 75 cia? at or, if possible, a 105 
recoilless. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Cost COMPARISON OF ANIMAL UNITS 


1. T/O&E 10-118A QM Pack Co., $156,328. Contains no communications equip- 
ment except 1 telephone. No medical equipment. Includes 276 mules at $135. 
equals $37,260. 

2. T/O&E 6-115 FA Bn. 75mm How., Pack, $554,217; substituting 75mm re- 
coilless rifle, $468,981; substituting 105mm recoilless rifle, $513,645. Includes 
410 mules at $135 equais $55,350, and 12-75mm How. pack at $9,081 equals 
$108,972 or 12-75mm recoilless rifle at $1,978 equals $23,736 or 12-105mm re- 
coilless rifle at $5,700 equals $68,400. (Includes mount.) 

3. All items include concurrent spare parts where applicable. Howitzers in- 
clude carriage. 


Mr. Sixes. I deliberately suggested the use of mules possessing the 


qualifications of those used under the ECA program, because they 
cost a little less money and already the procurement machinery is 
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set up. You are buying thousands of them and shipping them over- 
seas now. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel, will you proceed to tell us about the request for 
the Corps of Engineers ? 

Colonel Erstmrncer. I do not have a prepared statement, Mr. Chair- 
man, but I have a few notes. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Colonel Erstmrncrr. Project 1110, the Engineers’ portion of. it, 
supports all engineer items required for troop and training use-that 
are not included under the procurement and production appropria- 
tion we talked about two or three days ago or the project 1430 on this 
M and O appropriation which will come up later. 

It covers what we call tables of organization and equipment and 
tables of authorization. Tables of organization and equipment are for 
military tactical-type units and tables of authorization are for other 
than tactical-type units. 

We have 643 different types of TA’s for different units and different 
types of uses. 

We have 665 TO and E’s. 

These tables authorize approximately 15,000 different types of items 
that we have to supply. 

We have not been able to provide a budget procedure that will give 
us as fine a determination of the quantities for each item as we pre- 
sented to you on the 519-B computation requirement for our P and P 
appropriation. 

We have, though, used the best factors we could find to come up 
with these figures here. Actually we asked for $143 million on our 
original request which has been reduced to this quantity of $100 
million for these items. 

These are in the bulk—I estimate 95 percent—commercial-type 
items manufactured and sold every day. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Is all of this for current use? 

Colonel Erstmrncer. All of this is required for normal Army use 
through fiscal year 1953. 

You can see the breakdown on that page in front of you. There is 
one more item on the next page of $25 million for expendable type 
items. The $25 million is a computation which came out so close to 
$25 million that we rounded it out to $25 million. The request for 
expendable items ($25,000,000) is a little less than that required for 
1 year’s operation. We have applied some assets to the total re- 
quirement to bring it down to $25,000,000. 

The remaining $75 million is required, but we did not know exactly 
how to break it down; we, used the issue experience and came out with 
the somewhat arbitrary headings on that page. As you realize, this 
is really the first year for this performance budget type structure. 

Mr. Stxes. What you are saying is that you have to buy a lot of 
cats and dogs under the new budget system, and you may be right 
or may be mistaken on some, but there is no way of knowing until you 
get the actual experience ? 

Colonel Erstmrncer. That is correct. . 

General Reeprr. I can give you something on that. The only way 
we can handle so many items is to do it on a cyclical basis. Of the 
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15,000 items, let us say 1,250 come up each month, we y through those, 
look at their usage over the past year or 2 years, and try to use some 
common sense, depending on the level of the chap doing it, and pre- 
dict forward what would have to be purchased on the basis of what 
sppents to be a year’s consumption at one and the same time. They 
either buy it or take it from stock and also estimate what would be 
required for the objective period. So the data accumulates through- 
out the year. 

It is particularly difficult at this time, because their issue experience 
isso bad. Prior to 1950 and along there, the Army was running very 
small and very low, and then we had Korea, and we were issuing 
rapidly; they have to get an average. When they came up with the 
computed $143 million, the analysts of Defense and the Bureau of 
the Budget, combining with G-4, struck the figure of $100 million as 
an adjusting and reasonable figure. 

Mr. Sixes. Since you were able to figure $136,931,796 for last year 
and 147,126,850 for the year before, why was it so difficult to arrive at 
an exact figure for 1953? 

General Reever. These are the sums obligated. 

Mr. Stxzs. If you know how much you obligated for these same sums 
before, I see no reason why it is so difficult to determine your needs for 
1953 on the same basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not obligated all of your 1952 money. 

General Reever. We have not finished obligating our 1952 money; 
no. 
Colonel Eistmrncer. There is one item here that is small, but it 
might explain this. In the current fiscal year, we have obligated money 
for lumber for packing and crating in depots project 1430. Under the 
budget structure for fiscal 1953, this lumber is Budgeted under different 
projects. Our issue experience records are not detailed enough to pull 
out every exact item and indicate to whom it has been issued. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel the reduction in the estimated budget for 
1953 is a result primarily of transfers or of requiring lesser numbers of 
items, or is it possible that you have savings reflected ? 

Colonel Exstmincer. This year, of course, we carry the cost of 
Korea here. Next year we assume no Korean war. 

Mr. Srxes. And the 1952 budget does include the cost of Korea? 

Colonel] E1sruincer. Not the budget, but we had to support them 
here. That is the reason I say $100 million will leave us just about 
right. 

Mr. Srxes. Tf there are no costs for Korea? 

Colonel E1stminoer. If there are no costs for Korea, yes, because this 
figured on peacetime operations throughout 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any transfers other than the lumber item you 
mentioned ? 

Colonel Erstutncer. Yes. There are many items in that same cate- 
gory. Nails are in the same category as well as paint. Operating 
equipment for depots is included to some extent because we do not have 
the true experience we hope to have by the end of 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. Since we understand you are making essentially what 
you say is a guess, suppose you guess too much, and have some extra 
money. Are you going to spend it ? 
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Colonel Erstmincer. No, sir. But I really don’t know as I have only 
been in this business for a year and a half, and in that year and a half 
we have not had too much. x 

Mr. Srkes. Suppose, General Reeder, you have more money than 
you require. Are you going to find some place to spend it, or are you 
going to bring it back and say, “This is what we saved”? 

General Reeper. If we were to come out ahead over this entire 
project 

Mr. Srxes. Would it be a miracle? 

General Reever. Yes. You have shorts and longs. As a matter of 
fact, we have been using money in both peanuts and bananas, whereas 
we expect to buy many more peanuts and less bananas and come out 
about even. But the price structure during the last year and a half 
has not been very favorable. We have not been confronted yet with 
the situation of having more money than the item program which we 
have presented to you called for. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. This team report of more than 1,300 pages on the 
Corps of Engineers apparently comes to some of the same conclusions 
we have. I just turned to one where they are discussing the Engineer 
Corps, and. this is what they say under subhead 4, “Organization for 
military supply and procurement” : 

(a) Requirement and supply control.functions are scattered.. The responsi- 
bilities are assigned primarily according to the types of items rather than the 
end use, with an intermingling of assignments on a functional basis. There is 
no definite assignment of responsibility for stated purposes, such as tactical sup- 
port, fixed construction, and so forth. There is no provision for, consolidation 
of the requirements on procurement. There is also no effective control to assure 
an economical balance between principal and secondary items and maintenance 
and spare parts therefor. 

General Reever. That is right. As I have said often here and 
would like to say again, you are reading ancient history. By the time 
that thing is printed and so forth, we will begin working on correc- 
tive things. You do not correct things overnight. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you have not completed corrections. Are 
we to assume when that reorganization is completed you expect to 
have some definite assignment of responsibility and you will have 
some consolidation of requirements in procurement? When that has 
been done, we would assume there should be, if this study is any good, 
some savings. 

By the way, how much did that study cost? Does anybody have 
any idea? 

General Decker. It cost plenty. I would not be able to quote the 
amount. 

* Mr. Froop. Did you absorb it, or did we have to pay for it? 

General Decker. You paid for it. 

Mr. Scrtvner. But a report like that must have taken days and 
weeks and months of a fairly large number of men who, if they were 
any good at all, must have been pretty high-type men; therefore, they 
commanded one of the highest per diems of top-flight salaries. 

General Rerper. One of the guys in that was Hans Holmer. who 
ranked No. 1 in the class of 1927. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, that means it did cost a considerable sum 
of money. If it is to be worth what it cost us, we should be able 
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to find some place in the engineers’ set-up some changes made in the 
procedure or organization that would reflect at least a saving equal 
to the cost of the study, if not greater than the cost of the study, if 
we are to get any reward from it. What is the probability ? 

General Decker. I am trying to get some specific examples for the 
committee of areas in which savings have been made. 

Mr. Scrivner. As a result of this study ? 

General Decker. As a result of this study and the dollars that have 
been saved by recommendations contained therein. 

Mr. Scrivner. And if some of the information resulting from a 
similar study of ordnance is true, the report would indicate even more 
stringent changes in ordnance than it does in the engineers. 

General Decker. I am not prepared to comment on that at this 
time, but I think there is a pretty good chance you are right. 

(Discussion off the Hibs 9) 

General Reever. There is one thing always to remember about a 
management study. Management experts are not paid for finding 
anything good or remarking upon it if they find it. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is good, it is supposed to speak for itself and 
to be so bovious that no comment would be necessary. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. To be perfectly frank, if we were to have an unbiased 
advisory study, it might have been. just as well to have had a group 
of civilians such as your ORO. 

General Rreper. These were primarily civilians. : 

Mr. Scrivner. But what I was thinking about was clear away from 
military contact, because apparently some of those in this either were 
military personnel or had been. 

General Decker. That is right. It was a combination of civilian 
and military, but a lot of civilians were brought in from private life 
for these particular jobs; they were not permanently identified with 
the military at the time. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you think they had a pretty fair and unbiased 
es ome to it. 

reneral Decker. I think it was quite an unbiased approach which 
they took, 

General Rerper. Asa matter of fact, at times it was so objective that 
they proposed changes which were illegal, which would have made 
for greater management flexibility, perhaps, but were not in conso- 
nance with the law. They trespassed with one or two of their recom- 
mendations upon the legal authority of the Assistant Secretary for 
Procurement, now the Under Secretary. They did not lay off just 
because it appeared different. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, do you have any list of these items at all 
to give us any idea of what it is you are going to buy ? 

Colonel Etstmrncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And what you are going to pay for them ? 

Colonel E1stmincer. I do not have them priced individually. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would not help us much, then. 

Colonel Erstmincer. I would like to state one thing. When we 
program this money, we are going to program it by use. In other 
words, we know these costs are going to be integrated for organiza- 
tional type equipment for units; so, before we program it—that is, 
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in the beginning of the fiscal year 1953—we will have information 
such as this list of items for an engineer combat battalion and the 
cost of these items in this fiscal year for this battalion of approxi- 
mately 900 men, part of an infantry division. This [indicating] is 
the number of items that will be included for this one unit in this 
fiscal project. 

Mr. Scrtvner. To give us an idea, you are talking about a 900-man 
battalion ? 

Colonel E1stm1ncer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many different engineer items are there, ap- 
proximately ? 

Colonel E1smineer. Each line is a different item in this book. 
There are 45 or 50 pages, and there are about 20 items to a page. 

Mr. Scrivner, So that there would be in the neighborhood of 800 
or 900 individual items ? 

Colonel Eismminoer. Yes, sir. And that includes what we call 
“sets.” In other words, a carpenter set is one item. 

Mr. Scrivner. A set will include several different carpenter tools? 

Colonel Eismmrncer. That is correct. I would like to correct my 
previous statement. This book lists every individual item whether 
issued as a set component or individually. 

Colonel Eismmincer. There is a repair kit for inner tubes which 
is authorized this unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Pick out the major items. 

Colonel Erstm1ncer. There are thimbles for wire rope, cables for 
ignition systems, for repair equipment. There are different types of 
lamps; there are some lamps for map reading. There are several 
different sizes of rope that are authorized the unit. There is twine 
and some wire rope, too. There are hoses for the acetylene equipment 
that they carry with them and replacement allowances. "There are 
reference books such as the Marks Handbook and Trantwine Hand- 
book. There is packing that comes in sheets to enable the unit to 
make new packing for pumps. These items are issued as consolidated 
sets. There are coaieg of all sorts to go on chisels, hammers, and 
files, several sizes of nails authorized them for normal training, several 
different types of cotter pins, a small quantity of barbed wire posts, 
some mine field marking sets, a very small quantity of machine bolts, 
nuts, and so forth that go with the unit for organizational mainte- 
nance. There are several different sizes of wood screws that go in 
the carpenter’s set, quite a few different types of washers. There is 
some bar stock for maintenance operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Steel bars? 

Colonel Etstmincer. Yes, sir. Then there ae several different chem- 
icals that go with the water-purification unit—quite a few. There is 
some solder flux, oxygen and acetylene, small quantities of different 
colors of sign paint, little cans of enamel. And then here is a note- 
book for surveyors, lumber-marking crayons, some erasers that go in 
the drafting sets, drawing inks, and different types of paper. Then 
there are pencils which are expended. Many items are not expendable. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is for 1 year; is it not? 

Colonel Exstmmrncer. This is the initial issue. The quantity of ex- 
pendables listed here is normally good for 3 menths. In other words, 


we i multiply that by four. That is the way the tables are com- 
puted. 
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Mr. Scrrvner. Just as a matter of curiosity, how many pencils did 
you issue this 900-man outfit # ; 

Colonel E1srminoer. I do not have here the issue experience broken 
down. 

General Reever. No. How many pencils are authorized ? 

Colonel E1smancer. One hundred and eighty-four of the type that 
you use to mark on a map. There are other types authorized, which 
I can total from this listing. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you compute that and put it in the record. 

Colonel E1smrneer. All right, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


There are an additional 514 pencils authorized this unit. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Colonel Eisiminger. ’ 
Colonel Erstmrncer. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


TRANSPORTATION CORPS 


Mr. S1xes. What is next, Colonel Silverman ? 

Colonel Sirverman. The next is the transportation segment, the 
final segment of project 1110. That will be presented by Colonel 
Glore. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Glore, will you proceed ? 

Colonel Guore. Under this project 1110, the amount of $477,000 
requested for procurement of organizational equipment represents an 
annual replacement of consumption in service equipment as follows: 
Troops support of approximately 214 marine-type T/O & E units, 
including port operating battalions, both for amphibious and shore- 
based operations, $107,000; troop support of four railway operating 
battalions used in support of rolling stock in overseas theaters, $85,- 
000; troop support of other TC units, including TC equipment re- 
quired for support of two engineer special arg, Hg $285,000. 

Developing the 1953 estimate, the $477,000 represents a decrease of 
approximately 9 percent of the requirement for fiscal year 1952. The 
estimates represent an average peacetime consumption rate based upon 
equipment in service of approximately 4,000 line items valued at 
$2,700,000, with an average life of 6 years. 

Some of the tactical items are marine equipment—cargo racks, cargo 
nets, slings, blocks, navigator compasses, rope fenders, and so forth. 
The railway equipment represented is for varying types of mainte- 
nance sets, including maintenance-of-the-way tool sets, shop tool sets, 
and maintenance-of-equipment sets. 

Those are general descriptions of the items covered by the appro- 
priation. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you buying for reserve requirements or for field 
use ¢ 

Colonel Guore. Field use. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are these long-lead-time items ? 

Colonel Giore. They are relatively short-lead-time items in some 
cases. They are all commercial items. 

Mr. Srxes. Are all commercial items which can be bought across the 
counter ? 

Colonel Giorr. Can be bought across the counter. 
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Mr. Sixes. How do you account for the fact that you have a declin- 
ing requirement in 1953 compared to 1952 and 1951! 

Colonel Giorr. Heavy demands were made in fiscal year 1951 for 
this type of equipment on account of the Korean conflict. The initial 
impact was reflected in the fiscal year 1951 costs. The requirements 
have now leveled off to a point where funds are requested for normal 
replenishment only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I point out again that here is an- 
other item where they have included the cost to first destination, 
whereas in many of the others that cost has not been included. And 
here again we have a lack of uniformity in the presentation to the 
committee. The engineers said absolutely nothing about their trans- 
portation on this $100 million worth of equipment. 

General Reever. In every case it is included in the particular project 
or program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless they ask for a separate item of transportation, 
as some do. 

General Reever. That istrue. You are quite right. It was broken 
out differently by two methods. One is to include the expected trans- 
portation cost as part of the unit cost of items in the budget; the 
other is to take it out of the end-item cost and request for the year, 
not an amount which is based upon the procurement, but upon delivery. 
The latter method is probably the better way, and I think we will go 
to that in next year’s budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be more definite and ascertainable. 

General Reever. That is right. 

General Decker. It is a more realistic way, too, because transporta- 
tion costs are paid when the delivery occurs. In this appropriation, 
it is 1-year money, and funds would not be available at the time the 
delivery is made. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you were in the.other day, Colonel, you ex- 
plained to us the method followed in the Army for ‘handling transpor- 
tation of its freight, namely, that its responsibility goes up to the time 
it is loaded in the transport vessel and then resumes again as soon as 
the transport vessel is tied up and gets ready to discharge the cargo, 
and you set out several of the items of equipment you need to carry 
on those operations. Now, how does this request differ from the 
request for funds you were making the other day? 

Colonel Giorr. This request does not cover the major essential end 
items of equipment. The appropriation the other day was the actual 
working end items. The items here are the replacement items neces- 
sary to keep a combat troop unit with its proper equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. As you rather hurriedly went through the list of 
items, you referred in your marine equipment to rope fenders. My 
recollection is that these are big bumpers made out of rope that look 
something like a keg. 

Colonel Guiore. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. To soften the impact of the tug coming up as it 
comes alongside and approaches. 

Colonel Grore. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. These items are to replace some of those rope fenders 
that get so badly battered that they no longer give the desired results? 

Colonel Grore. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is practically a repair job of 
Sr eplacement. 
| for | Colonel Giorr. A maintenance job. 


¢clin- 


iti Mr. Scrivner. They are items similar to those you were requesting 
uitial : 
nents funds for the other day? 
rmal Colonel Guore. That is right. 

Colonel Sirverman. That completes our first project, 1110. We 
» ans next get into project 1120, “Operation of forces.” 
tion Mr. Sixes. Before we get into project 1120, I have one or two gen- 

9 


And | ¢ral questions I want to ask on 1110. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


sane Mr. Sikes. How was the net procurement requirement determined 4 
Colonel SitverMan. The procurement requirements for the various 
roject items as explained by the technical service representatives were based 
upon their indicated requirements; in some cases, based on their pre- 
ation, vious consumption figures and in other cases, of course, the calcula- 
tion was made on a form 519. 
ane ( Discussion off the record.) leek 
ae Mr. Sikes. General, it appears that unit costs of items in 1953 
s the budget are less than for corresponding items which were presented to 
year, us in the 1952 budget. It can be assumed there has been a gradual 
ivery. drop in cost and you have been able to buy some of the 1952 items at 
ill go a lesser cost than the money that was approprated for that purpose. 
What did you do with the savings? Assuming you made savings by 
buying some of those items at less cost than you anticipated, what did 
‘ you do with the money saved ¢ 
norta- General Rreper. | do not find those lower costs. (Generally—and 
ation, I have watched that—we have had to cut back some programs. ; 
Mr. Sixes. Many items are listed at lower cost for 1953 than for 
ne the 1952 ’ 
veep dh General Rreper. That is right. There were a lot, also, we won't 
1spor- buy, and over-all, our programing fell below the budgeted quantities 
5 tiie we hopped to get. 


Fass pi Mr. Sixes. What you are saying, then, is that the higher and lower 
_- > 4 factor rather balances itself? 
cargo, | : pg mile 
aaa tl General Reever. That is right. 
Na the | General Decker. I do not think the budget figure in 1952 actually 
) reflected the cost paid for the item, because of the difference in price 
spe of the item when the budget was computed and the time it was bought. 
c 








al | The prices were steadily rising from the time of the computation 
neces. | Until the time of purchase. 

General Reever. Generally I think the figure for 1952 represents 
list of what we thought we were going to pay at the time. The budget figure 
abs for 1953 represents approximately what we had to pay for it in 1952. 
cio Fl Mr. Sixes. Have you been able to show any savings in the 1952 

budget that can be carried forward to 1953 ? 

General Reever. No, sir. Any savings we had in the maintenance 
> as it and operation appropriation have been applied to reduce the size of 

the supplemental which I hope will soon be before you. 

Mr. Sixes. Do I understand consumption in 1952 as presented to us 
We re at this time has included both combat and noncombat 4 
esults? General Reever. No, sir. The deficit due to combat which we 


have not been able to absorb will be contained in the supplemental. 
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Mr. Srxes. How do you differentiate? In a number of instances 
we 8 today witnesses have said, “This includes things used in com- 

at. 

General Reever. That is right. We made minor adjustments. 
Where the adjustment was small, we tried to absorb it and keep it as 
simple as we could for presentation to you. If, for example, the 
engineers’ share of a project or the transportation share of a eure 
lar project, as budgeted for 1952, would carry them through the com- 
bat and peacetime consumption, then we made no reclamation. So 
this, then, would cover the combat consumption. 

Mr, Srxes. And all of the 1953 money assumes no combat ? 

Colonel Sirverman. It assumes peacetime consumption. 

General Reeper. Our 1952 supplemental request for funds in this 
activity will amount to only $10,289,000. So most of the combat 
consumption has been absorbed. 


OPERATION OF ForRCES 


Mr. Sixes. Now let us take up project 1120. 

Colonel SutverMAN. Project 1120 itself covers five subprojects. It 
covers, to begin with, the maintenance and repair of equipment in 
the hands of troops; the procurement of supphes and equipment re- 
quested for training troops in the field, both continental United States 
and overseas; thirdly, the purchase of liquid fuels and lubricants to 
meet the requirements of troop activities; fourth, the cost of conduct- 
ing field exercises; and, finally, the cost of miscellaneous operations 
and activities. That gives the total for project 1120, “Operation of 
forces,” for fiscal year 1953 estimated at $119,026,000. 

Because of the varied operations.within the project, we are havin 
each subproject in 1120 defended separately. Colonel Clifford wi 
first defend project 1121, “Maintenance and Repair of Equipment.” 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sires. All right, Colonel Clifford. We will be glad to hear 
from you. 

Colonel Cirrrorp. Subproject 1121 covers field maintenance that is 
performed by the continental United States Army commanders and 
the overseas commanders in direct support of the troop units over the 
area of materials, equipment, and vehicles in the hands of troops. 
Approximately $15 million is required to perform this function dur- 
ing 1953 and 1s almost entirel “tor the pay of civilian employees at 
fixed shops at posts, camps, and stations. 

The sole function of these shops is to repair supplies and equip- 
ment in the hands of troops to the extent that the troop units cannot 
accomplish those repairs by themselves. 

Mr. Sixes. Personal services are $12,466,000; is that right? 

Colonel Citrrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes Other requirements are $2,500,000? 

Colonel Cuirrorp That is right; there are no repair parts included 
in this project in connection with field maintenance, 

Mr. Stxes. What is included in the $2.5 million of “Other require- 
ments” ¢ 
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Colonel Currrorp, That covers contractual services, travel, the cost 
of shop equipment, and supplies. I said there were no repair parts. 
There is some local procurement of parts there. 

Mr. Srxes. I want a breakdown of that $2.5 million. Do you have it? 
‘ Colonel CuirForp. Yes, sir; the $2.5 million breaks down into travel, 
$217,893. 

Mr. Srxes. How would travel be required in this work ? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. Travel for inspectors from the maintenance shops 
going to units where the equipment is located. 

Mr. Srkes. How many inspectors are required to travel on this 
budget item ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. I do not believe I have the number. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply that for the record? 

Colonel CurrForp. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested has been supplied to the committee.) 

Colonel Ciirrorv, Transportation of things is $19,400; contractual 
services, $1,187,114. 

Mr. Sixes. What contractual services? Is this work which your 
own personnel cannot do? 

Gelonal Currrorp. Yes, sir; it is because the equipment is located 
too far away to go into our own shops. This equipment is scattered 
throughout the United States and in all the overseas areas. Local pro- 
curement and miscellaneous supplies are $786,880. 

Mr. Sixes. Are those “cats and dogs” items which are bought across 
the counter when you are in a hurry for them ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes, sir. 

General Rreper. For commercial vehicles, where we can get parts in 
the neighboring town, we do not stock the item in the depots. Rather, 
we furnish funds to the stations and they buy as semuired 

Mr. Sixes. I note your requirements for civilian personnel jump 
from 3,400 to 4,200. How can you justify that? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. That is because of the increase in equipment that 
has to be supported. It is not so much because of the increase in the 
over-all troop strength as it is that the troops will pick up more equip- 
ment in the next year; therefore, we will have to have more shops to 
support them and that means more people to work in those shops. 

Mr. — Jn what areas specifically is there to be more equipment ? 
Is it general? 

Colonel Currrorp. It is general, but primarily because many of the 
units are now in training with only a percentage of their total equip- 
ment. For example, there are two divisions which will pick up addi- 
tional equipment in fiscal year 1953. There are many other units 
which are now working at a 30-percent level of equipment, and they 
will have to go to 100 percent during the next year. That addi- 
tional support will require more shops and, therefore, more people. 

Mr. Stxes. In the main, is this almost altogether personal services 
for repair and maintenance of equipment and contractual services for 
the same purpose? 

Colonel Cirrrorp. Yes, sir; where additional shops are authorized, 
we have to have additional personnel to man those shops. 

Mr. Srxes. You ask for $314 million more than last year. Do I 
understand that is because there will be more equipment to maintain? 
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Colonel Ciurrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any other reason? 

Colonel CLirrorp. There will be more inspections made on all of 
our equipment by our field-maintenance installations performing in- 
spection services for Army commanders. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine when a piece of equipment has 
been sufficiently inspected ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Well, it is on a cyclical inspection basis. 

Mr. Srxes. How frequently? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. We inspect every piece of equipment once a year. 
This is a full technical inspection. Then we inspect 10 percent twice 
a year—what we call a spot check inspection. That latter is some- 
thing again which has just been started, and it is now in force. Those 
two inspections plus the commander inspections which our troop com- 
manders make we think give us the necessary tools to see that this* 
equipment is kept in fine shape. 

Mr. Srxes. Have you in the past 12 months found any ways in 
which savings in the repair of equipment can be effected ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What are some of them? 

Colonel CLurrorp. We found in the preventive maintenance field, 
right down at the user level there has to be constant attention to 
consciousness, and very recently we have initiated a course for high- 
level commanders to indoctrinate them in the great importance of 
preventive maintenance and cost consciousness in every phase of work. 
We know every command must have a preventive maintenance pro- 
gram. That has to be followed by a directive, and they won't have it 
unless it is directed; so we have to start right at the top. 

Mr. Sikes. How long has that been going on? 

Colonel Ciurrorp. It is in effect right now. We have 10 classes in 
a school in being at Aberdeen today. 

Mr. Srxes. Just started ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes, sir; that does not mean there has not been 
continuous attention to this program, but this particular emphasis 
has recently been applied. 

Mr. Sixes. How long will it take to get that particular emphasis all 
down through the ranks? 

* Colonel Cuirrorp. In many cases we observe it today all the way 
down through the ranks. This course extends over some weeks. There 
are 10 courses which cover 10 weeks: They are now conducting their 
second or third class. So, it will be a couple of months before the 
courses are complete. As I say, our emphasis is on constant inspec- 
tions from the staff and technical services and by commanders. 

Mr. Scrivner. That makes a pretty good picture of present and 
future plans to take care of all of this equipment. What have your 
actual results been ? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. They have been excellent, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Everywhere? 

Colonel Ciirrorp, Not everywhere. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you had any report on the condition of vehicles 
that were left in Korea when the Twenty-fourth Division went to 
Japan and the Fortieth Division took over ¢ 
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Colonel Cuirrorp. We have had some reporting from Korea as we 
have noted it in command reports on the principal deficiencies and so 
forth—lacking parts; but let me give you an instance which hap- 
pened recently. We had a team return from a trip down to the 
Fourth Army, and they found General Clark’s division with a thou- 
sand or more vehicles in the field in hard training that had less than 
20 vehicles under maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this instance I am thinking about, if the infor- 
mation I have is correct—over 500 vehicles were parked just because 
of the lack of minor maintenance—I mean it was just little stuff that 
proper planning, proper teaching, and proper maintenance the driv- 
ers of the vehicles in most instances could perform if properly super- 
vised by their officers. When you are in an area like that, you have 
them there for use and, if they are not being used, they are dead weight. 
Worse than that, if they stand there, the first thing you know the 
South Koreans come along and, if they get a chance at them at all, 
you do not have much left to do repair work on. And if the driver 
once gets the pride that every rifleman has in his rifle or Browning 
automatic rifle or machine gun, he sees it is well cared for and is in 
good operating condition at all times and understands that, if that 
vehicle is not operating right, some day it may mean the difference 
between his getting back with a whole skin or not getting back at all. 
Then you will accomplish something. 

Colonel Cuirrorp. That is our analysis completely. We know that. 

Mr. Scrivner. But this thing is within the last 30 or 40 days, and 
that is not what you find? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The program is good; the stories are good; but, if 
that instance is true, then the results are practically nil and they do 
not measure up to your glowing picture that has been painted. 

How long will it take you to find out what the situation over there 
is and remedy it? 

Colonel CLirrorp. We think the situation has been remedied to a 
great extent. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the last 30 or 40 days? 

Colonel Currrorp. I am not familiar with that particular instance. 

General Reeper. I think you are discussing two different things. 
You are talking about Korea. 

Colonel Cuiirrorp. You are talking about the Twenty-fourth 
Division. 

Mr. Scrivner. The colonel was telling how he finds things are in 
the interior and how few vehicles are out of operation due to lack of 
proper maintenance. I was just giving the other picture of how it 
is working out in the field, and that is the payoff; that is where the 
payoff comes. 

Colonel Cutrrorp. I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose you are not. That is why I was calling it 
to your attention—so:-that you ean become familiar with it and see 
what the remedy is; and that is not the only instance. I have had any 
number of men who have come back from Korea tell about what they 
have run into in the way of vehicular maintenance, and it was just 
little things that with the least bit of pride and ingenuity, the vehicle 
could have been fixed up and still run. But the easy thing to.do is just 
to pile out and go without any. 
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Colonel Ciirrorp. We have instituted a new world-wide system of 
maintenance reporting and, insofar as the overseas commands are con- 
cerned, the first report will be in effect on the 30th of March. That is 
the first time we will get a complete picture. 

Mr. Scrivner. So you have not had that? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Not a regular report. This will be a regular 
report. We do get reports on maintenance conditions overseas from 
time to time, but this will be a regular periodic maintenance report. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can recall that I was one of the first youngsters in 
our neighborhood to drive a model T Ford delivery truck for a grocery 
store. I could not have been any more proud of it if it had been m 
own. The first time it coughed, winnbady checked it. The result 
was that this truck was never out of operation for one single day, 
when I was driving it. 

I can recall, too, as an artillery man, a driver, there was developed 
in us a great pride in our mounts. We had to take care of them before 
we took care of ourselves. Those horses were cared for before we got 
to eat or sleep or bathe. That same pride in the mount was developed 
in the cavalry. 

I am confident that that same pride of vehicle could be developed 
in your drivers throughout the Army. And if they had that pride 
and were properly trained, when they took over the vehicle, they 
would keep it operating, too. You would not find what was demon- 
strated by this report to which I have just referred. Those vehicles 
would not be on a parking lot somewhere not running because some 
minor repair was needed. 

Now, if that is what you are driving at, the objective is good, but 
it is odd that you are just now starting to drive at it. We have had 
vehicles in the Army ever since away back. 

General Reeprr. There has never been any change in the purpose. 
It is a fact that the Army today is one pretty much of recruits who 
are moving so rapidly from one place to another—officers included— 
that I am amazed that it does not fall apart. I would not paint any 
such rosy picture of maintenance as we might get from field directives 
that we issue. Issuing a directive to do such and such a thing means 
verv little unless—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Unless there is a follow-up to see that it is done. 
General Reever. That is correct. But it is a fact that with the ve 
great turnover that we have had in the Army, there has been a lot of 
this and a lot of things have suffered. And one of the things that has 
suffered especially is what was called combat training and main- 

tenance and supply which must support that combat training. 

One of my lads found a man who had been assigned as a supply 
sergeant because he had a bad leg. They thought that that dis- 
qualified him for other things. They did not inquire into his quali- 
fications as a supply sergeant, which were nil. Those things have 
to be corrected, but it is very difficult to correct them because of our 
great overseas population. The people are moving so rapidly. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would not have raised this question at at except 
for some of the comments the colonel made, plus the fact that in this 
request now before us, in the Army request for funds, there is in- 
cluded millions upon millions upon millions of dollars of automotive 
equipment. We just heard about these new trucks, $7,000 and more. 
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Even the jeep, as we use it runs into a $3,000 figure, not to mention 
the tank that costs a third of a million dollars and any number of 
other pieces of automotive equipment. 

I have only one purpose in drawing this to your attention and that 
is to try, in my small way, to get some emphasis on your first-line 
maintenance. That is the man who has to work with the truck every 
day, the man who drives it. When he goes up front and has to get 
back, and the thing breaks down on his return trip, he may not get back. 
If it is a matter of ammunition that he is hauling and the truck breaks 
down, then the man who needs the ammunition is short of ammunition. 
If it is a matter of food, if he is trying to get that to some outfit that is 
hungry, and the truck breaks down, they do not get the food. It is 
more than just keeping the wheels turning. It is what happens when 
they quit turning. 

Mr. Srxes. Naturally, one of the purposes of a performance budget 
is to measure performance. What steps have you taken or are you 
now taking to measure the performance of field maintenance shops? 

Colonel Ciurrorp. We have had in effect a study at a pilot shop 
which we have selected with the object of trying to find ways of 
measuring accurately shop operations. 

Mr. Sixes. Have any results come out of that? 

Colonel Cirrrorp. We have had some very good results, and when 
the reports were analyzed it was suggested that additional studies 
be made. The three services are now setting up new pilot shops in 
new areas to continue additional studies. 

Mr. Sixes. Is anything being done now in the field to measure 
performance ¢ 

Colonel Ciirrorp. These shops are the nearest things that we have 
had for figuring maintenance performance. 

Colonel Strverman. We have also sent directives out to the field in 
regard to time studies. In other words, there have been tests con- 
ducted—for instance, when Gen. Mark Clark was in command out 
West and Mr. Forrestal was Secretary of Defense, at that time a° 
number of unified studies were made, one of which resulted in a 
number of time studies. The Defense Management Committee has 
directed these time studies be put in operation and the Army is moni- 
toring the time studies for the Navy and the Air Force as well under 
the cognizance of the Defense Management Committee, the idea being 
to keep them up to date. They roughly represent about 60 percent 
of the operations presently in the field maintenance shop and we have 
to extend them to other places. 

Mr. Stxes. What happens in a shop where obviously performance 
is lagging and it is costing more money to get work done than it 
should cost? What do you do? 

Colonel Crirrorp. Of course, that comes to us in the form of re- 
porting and the analysis of those reports and then it goes back through 
the Army to the area under its cognizance and by direct action through 
the Army technical staff we endeavor to improve those areas. First, 
the reporting shows how they compare one against the other until we 
find a way of analyzing what is the best measure for that type of 
operation. 

Mr. SrKes. How do you determine the unit cost for work in the 
various shops ? . 
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Colonel Ciirrorp. Purely by experience and comparison with-a 
similar operation on a workload study. 

Mr. Sixes. I notice there is an increased cost for repairing more 
items; it would seem that you would be able to hold the cost at a level 
or even to reduce the cost because of the greater volume. But instead 
it is going up. Why is that? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. In a field maintenance area such as we are talk- 
ing about, there is no assembly-line type of operation. It is a small 
load widely spread in many, many small areas. As to this equipment, 
wherever we have any density to it, we have to have the field main- 
tenance support. But we do not have enough to warrant a large-size 
shop in any one location. In other words, we do not have a chance 
to make any appreciable reductions by having a larger load. It is 
pretty much repairing such as you have when you take your car to a 
garage to repair it. They pull it into a stall, repair it, and take it out 
and return it. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel Clifford. 


Tuurspay, Marcu 20, 1952. 
FIELD TRAINING SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Silverman, are you ready to proceed ? 

Colonel Strverman. Yes, sir. The next project is “Field training 
supplies and equipment,” which covers the procurement of supplies 
and equipment incident to the training of troops and units in the 
field. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is going to present the justification ? 

Colonel StrverMAN. Mr. Milan will present the justification of that 

project. 

- Mr. Srxes. Mr. Milan, we will be glad to hear from you. 

Mr. Minan. We are asking $1,453,000 in this project for the pro- 
curement of training supplies and equipment. Of the total amount 
we are requesting, approximately $944,000 is for local procurement 
in the field where obtaining those items by local purchase is more 
economical and feasible than stocking them in a central depot system. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of supplies do you require ? 

Mr. Mizan. General items such as lumber, sand, gravel, cement, 
paper, glue, pencils 

Mr. Srxes. For what are they used ? 

Mr. Mixan. It is for local fabrication of training devices and train- 
ing aids, to provide materials for units, such as engineer units, to 
erect and construct bridges, so that they can become familiar with the 
use of heavy equipment, such as cement mixers. 

Mr. Srxes. Who supervises these purchases ? 

Mr. Miran. Generally the purchases are made by the purchasing 
and contracting officers of the post, camp, or station in which those 
troop units are lodged. 

Mr. Srkes. I assume none of this is for Army reserve. 

Mr. Mitan. No, sir. It is for consumption. 

Mr. Sixes. There are no long lead time items? 

Mr. Minan. No, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Only those items which you can buy across the counter ? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SrKes. Is any of this money to be spent overseas? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir. We are going to spend $303,360 overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. What training activities are going on overseas? 

Mr. Mitan. The training supported in this project is training of 
individuals and units in their home stations. It see not cover require- 
ments for training at Technical Service training schools or special 
field exercises. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been my understanding that there were no train- 
ees as such overseas in the prior fiscal year. 

General Reever. This is not training of the individual separated 
from his outfit; this is the unit which is in training. The people in 
Europe are actually in very intensive training. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it be in connection with that type of activities 
that this money would be spent ? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. 

Jolonel SttvERMAN. I think you were referring to basic training. 
This is training after that is completed. 

Mr. Mian. For example, our engineer troops in the EUCOM are 
constantly trained in the erection of bridges across the Rhine, where 
they use lumber, gravel, and other materials for constructing ramps. 

Mr. Froop. Does this include officers’ training schools of any kind? 

Mr. Mizan. This does not include training at training schools, as 
such. 

Mr. Froop. It is training of the unit on maneuvers? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Does it include the supply services as well as the combat 
line troops? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What kind of training do you give Quartermaster and 
general supply troops, and what would be given to reserve corps in 
rear areas for hostilities? In what kind of training do they engage? 
_ General Reeper. A Quartermaster outfit ? 

Mr. Froop. A Quartermaster, Ordnance, Transport, or any rear 
echelon outfit. 

General Reever. It is a hard job to do something intelligent. .A 
Signal depot company is a very similar thing, and in training the 
GT's before they went overseas, they went to the limit of hauling 
boxes around, pretending they contained something. 

Mr. Frioop. You mean they pile it here and pile it there? 

General Rreeper. Pretty much that. It is a hard job to simulate, 
just as it is with a telephone operator. 

Mr. Fioop. You mean it is the kind of thing they are going to do, 
and you have to do it no matter how silly it sounds? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Fioop. I was just wondering what you do with an outfit of 
battalion strength ? 

General Reever. You make the best simulation of the job you can. 

Mr. Fioop. I know in Paris you do not have to teach them anything. 
They probably know how to operate when they get there. But ina 
‘antonment or base area what do you do in a theater like that ? 

General Reever. With a maintenance outfit, you try to get some 
of the material that has to be repaired and repair it. 
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Mr. Fioop. Of course, in those rear echelons the maintenance out- 
fits are probably working at least to a skeleton extent all the time. 

General Reever. Yes. They can operate, but the depot outfits have 
a very hard time. One of the methods that has been used is to send 
men for tours to a regular depot to see how the job is done there, but 
it still is a difficult thing to simulate. 

Mr. Fioop. Can you tell me offhand the ratio of rear echelon troops, 
to line troops we now have in the European theater command—a 
round number? 

General Reeper. I think so, 

Mr. Fioop. There has been some adverse comment about that. I 
think you might show on the record the ratio of the rear echelon ele- 
ments to what would be line elements in case of action. We now are 
in the European theater. It would be based on Frankfurt, I guess. 

General Decker. Heidelberg is the headquarters now. 

General Reever. I would like to comment on that, because I have 
~ samo to all of this wind about: being so horribly outnumbered in 

orea. 

Mr. Foon. That is the same thing. 

General Reever. The same idea. We have a concept of fighting 
which we have accepted which puts one man out in front with quite 
a lot behind him to hand him everything for which we see any need. 

Mr. Fioop. I am not impressed by the criticism of the Armed Forces, 
because you do not have the same ratio of echelon supply that the 
Russians do. That leaves me cold—colder than the Russians. 

General Reever. Of course, we are going to be outnumbered on the 
front line so long as we insist on having an extremely well fed and 
well equipped Army of men, with an unlimited ammunition supply. 

We will get the answer to that question. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you reach this figure of $1,453,000? 

Mr. Mian. To begin with, $944,000 is for local procurement. 
There is $509,000 for central procurement by the Quartermaster Corps. 
The local procurement figure estimate is prepared by the field com- 
mands and subjected to those various stages of review that were 
mentioned. 

Mr. Scrivner. From how many different posts, installations, and 
so forth did you have to get information to arrive at this figure? 

Mr. Miian. All that we had in our normal method of estimating. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many is that? 

Mr. Minan. We get them from the six Army areas and—— 

Mr. Scrivner. How many to an area? What do you have to do? 
Do you reach out and take, either directly or indirectly, 300, 400, or 
500 units? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; indirectly. Every place where there are 
troops puts in its estimate to the Army or overseas command. They 
look at it, decide whether it is reasonable, cut it back, and then they 
bring them all in as a lump and defend them to us. We do not get 
down to the posts, camps, and stations on their actual requirements. 
We compare them on the basis of the Army or overseas command, their 
strength, and whether their estimate appears reasonable or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take an arbitrary figure. It may miss 50 one 
way or the other or may miss 100; I do not know. But just reaching 
out, I would guess 400 would not be far off as the number of installa- 
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tions that are involved in this maintenance and operation of forces 
and facilities. Now, how many different items are involved ? 

Mr. Mixan. Items of supply ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. What all does this cover? 

Mr. Mian. It covers glue, paper, cement, sand, gravel, lumber, 
plywood, paint, a few minor chemical items for use in detection of 
toxic gas—perhaps 50 or 60 different types of items. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a tremendouly cumbersome program to ar- 
rive at a comparatively small figure. Probably, if you figured in the 
hours of paper work to review and everything else that takes place, 
it would cost you a pretty good round sum just to reach this one rather 
comparatively small figure of $1,500,000. 

General Reeper. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much does it cost ? 

General Reeper. I think you have a false conception of how it is 
prepared. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I just asked some questions as to how it was 
arrived at. 

General Rerper. I used to have a Signal company at one time, one 
of the rare times I got to command some troops, in Hawaii. I got 
$100 a year to buy those things for training which I could not get 
on requisition from the normal supply source. For example, we con- 
ceived the brilliant idea that you could move a pigeon loft every couple 
of days and train pigeons to come back to the new location. Formerly 
they said it took 10 days. To do that, we had to make pigeon lofts 
such as we did not have. We would get some canvas, buy some 
lumber with this money, and knock together enough pigeon lofts made 
out of two by two’s and canvas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does that apply to this? Is this $1,453,000 
going to be sent out as what we normally call petty cash funds? 

General Rreeper. That is the idea. 

Mr. Scrivner. To these various units? 

General Reeprer. That is right. 

Colonel. Strverman. Not entirely. 

Mr. Scrivner. Get together on it. 

Mr. Mizan. There is $943,930 that goes to the camps. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this by a rule of thumb? You say, for instance, 
a Signal unit is going to be allocated so much money in petty cash, 
or an infantry outfit is going to be allocated so much money in petty 
cash, or how do you arrive at this $1,453,000? 

Mr. Muan. The control of the funds is generally by monetary al- 
lowances rather than by items. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not up to the point of expenditure yet. I am 
trying to find out how you draw together all of the items necessary 
to reach this $1,453,000. 

Mr. Mitan. We obtain these estimates which come from the various 
posts, camps, and stations throughout the 14 headquarters. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I thought you said, and in those there 
must be at least 400 units. 

Mr. Miran. When the estimates come to those headquarters, they 
list the requirements and the justification for those requirements. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not arguing about the system. I have advo- 
cated petty cash for a long, long time, not only in the Army but other 
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places. It has been silly to require somebody to make out a requisition 
in quadruplicate for an item that costs only 50 cents or a dollar or a 
dollar and a half. It is much better to have an allocation of some 
minor funds to the officer responsible to the unit commander. If he 
is not trustworthy enough to handle a few dollars in cash, he has no 
business being in command of the unit and, if you have a man whom 
you cannot trust that much, you had better get him out, because there 
is no place for him in the Army. It is a money-saving device. At 
the same time, it does seem this is,a rather cumbersome way of col- 
lecting all of the information in order to arrive at the figure of $1,- 
453,000, That is what I am trying to find out. If it is that cumber- 
some, let us work out some simplified short cut to arrive at it, even 
if it is necessary to arbitrarily set an amount and say the different 
units will be allowed so much. 

General Reever. That is about what it amounts to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe that is what it amounts to, but that is not 
the way I have just been told the decision is reached. 

General Reever. While I was not there when they reached some of 
these further down the line, I can assure you, if you can go down to 
the outfit and ask, “What do you need for training next year?” if 
they got by all right with $100, they would say $100. But if they are 
ambitious fellows, they will say, “I need $200 this year.” You say, 
“Why do you need $200?” and they have to justify it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us assume one unit commander says he needs $100 
and another says he needs $200. Those come on up, and finally you get 
them all together in the area; then they are sent up to headquarters, 
and finally somebody arrives at the figure of $1,453,000. That unques- 
tionably takes a number of man-hours to do it. 

General Reever. No, sir. We have to work on a little theory of ap- 
proximation here. We do not look at all of these individual items. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, somebody does. 

General Reever. That is right; but we have Army posts and Army 
headquarters to do it. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it takes time to do it. 

General Reeper. Right. And when the post commander sends his 
recommendation forward on this particular thing, it is within a frame- 
work of the general amount of money he is likely to get for the coming 
year. 

" Mr. Scrivner. Where does the post commander get his information ? 

General Reever. From the units on that post. 

Mr. Scrivner. It takes time to get that information from the units 
up to the post commander and work it through you. 

General Reever. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Certainly, with 175 years of military experience be- 
hind us, somebody somewhere should have some information where- 
by they can reach a calculation within a fair degree of reasonableness 
that would make absolutely unnecessary all of this rigamarole we 
have just had described to us. If one unit commander can do a good 
job of providing these items for training on $100 a year, certainly 
another unit commander should be able to do the same thing and 
do just as good a job. 

General Reeper. That is about the way it works. We have a little 
more administrative skill in it, I ihink, than that. Let us say a post 
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commander has 10 units, and let us make this $100 apiece, or $1,000 
for the 10 units.. If he is a good administrator, he does not put out 
the full $100 to every unit, but gives the unit $90 and holds in reserve 
the other $100 of the $1,000. Now, the ambitious man, the man who 
is on the ball and can intelligently use more than $90, gets the balance 
of that $100. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but if he wants to be a little more energetic 
than some of the others, he can go down to the salvage dump and dig 
out a whole lot of stuff for which the other fellow might go down- 
town and use $500. 

General Reeper. That is right. And right along that line, I had 
500 pinball machines I got from the Pennsylvania police during the 
war, and they are useful pieces of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did we carry this item last year—under the 
same heading? F 

General Rerper. Those are carried somewhere in training. 

Mr. Mitan. Last year these were carried in the supply requirements 
for each of the technical services. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that there is no way now that we can go back 
very easily, and it would take a great deal of time to find out how 
near this compares with last year. 

Colonel Strverman. We did make a comparison in here. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know, but if we really wanted to check to see what 
this $1,360,000 was spent for last year, it would take a lot of book- 
keeping. 

General Reever. And it would cost a lot. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would take so many man-hours that the best 
we can do is to accept this as a reasonable estimate of what you need. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Scrivner. Let’s discuss this item of $1,500,000. I notice that 
out of the $509,000, among other things you have an item of straw 
for bedding troops. That is not anything new to me. I have filled 
many bed sacks with straw. But recalling some of the items we were 
given yesterday of all the sleeping bags and everything else—sheets, 
mattresses, pillow cases, and pillows—how much of this $509,000 is 
going for straw for bedding troops ? 

General Marsuatu. This is a strictly contingency item. It amounts 
to $3,400. We had actual requisitions during the past year for 121 
tons of straw for bedding troops. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where ¢ 

General Marswauu. Training exercises. That may or may not re- 
peat itself if we get those bedding rolls for troops that are on hand 
for training purposes. If we get those, we won't need this item. 

Mr. Fioop. Of course, you had all of the National Guard in field 
maneuvers. ‘ 

General Marsuauy. And we actually used 121 tons of straw. 

Mr. Fioop. You had four divisions on maneuvers in the field before 
which were shipped overseas last year. 

General MarsHauu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even assuming we still use straw for bedding, it seems 
to me your request showed an increased use for bedding sacks. I 
think there were some in there. 

General MarsHatu. There were some mattress covers. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It looks as though that is pretty high. 

General Marsnay. $3,400 high ? ; 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean for bedding sacks. 

General Marsuaty. This is not common usage. It is only used in 
specific instances. 

Mr. Foon. It is all expendable? 

General Marsuatu. Yes, sir. It is a contingency item. There is no 
question about that. We put it in there because we had this require- 
ment last year. If they need it, we will use it; if they do not, we won't. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever used those sleeping bags we were talking 
about yesterday containing feathers; have they even been used ? 

General Marsuaui. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Fioop. Are those things sanitary ? 

General Marsuauu. As far.as I can find out, they are. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not satisfied with the picture you have given us. 
However, we cannot take any more time on it. But I hope next year 
when you come up you have a better picture than you have given us this 
morning. 

Mr. SrKes. Thank you, Mr. Milan. 


PETROLEUM, OIL, AND LUBRICANTS 


Colonel Strverman. The next project is No. 1124, “Petroleum, oil, 
and lubricants,” which will be given by General Marshall. 

Mr. Srxes. General Marshall, will you proceed, please ? 

General Marsuaty. Mr. Chairman, on page 91 the amount of this 
project for 1953 is $76,436,000 compared to $89,230,000 in 1952. The 
details are on page 92. 

(Off the record.) 

There was a decrease in contractual services of about $4 million, 
because in 1952 we had this amount included by the Far East Com- 
mand for handling the fuels over there. That is not in the 1953 
estimate. 

Unit prices have increased on an average of about 6.5 percent. The 
figures used in this budget for prices were based on computations fur- 
nished to us by the Office of the Secretary of Defense, who was advised 
by the armed services petroleum purchasing agency, and we have taken 
those unit prices and, by area throughout the world, have computed a 
price per area and combined that and arrived at thé composite price 
which is shown in this budget. 

ry: Seva. And there is an actual increase in the cost of gasoline 
and oil 

General MarsHau. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there also an increase in the handling charge? 

General Marswauu. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What portion of the Army POL requirements are 
budgeted under this item? 

General Marsuauu. There are three projects this year instead of 
one as we had last year. For instance, in motor gasoline, we have 
418 million gallons in project 1124. Project 2911 will be discussed 
later and covers R and U activities overseas. There are 24 million 
gallons in project 2911, and in local procurement of gasoline, project 
2941, there are 55 million gallons. That would give a total of 498 
million gallons compared to a total last year of 475 million. 
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Mr. Sixes. Why is additional gasoline needed this year? 

Mr. Arnsron, The major reason for more gasoline is that there is 
an increase in the EUCOM strength for 1953, EUCOM being a higher 
consumption area than the zone of the interior and the other areas in 
which the troops would come. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many more troops in EUCOM in 1953 than in 
1952? 

Mr. Arnsron. A 22-percent increase over 1952. 

General Reever. That is man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. I suppose those are all classified figures, but I would 
like to see that statement, because that does not tie in with what we 
have been generally led to believe would be the case. 

General Reever. That is why I said “man-years.” You remember 
they did not all get over there on the first day of 1952. 

Colonel Sttverman. It is civilian as well as military. 

Mr. Sortvner. I supposed you were talking about military. 

General Marshall, you said we had to look under three subheads 
to get the gas requirements. We have some here in 1120. What are 
the other two? 

General MarsHaun. Projects 2911 and 2941. This project repre- 
sents central procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where were all these figures covered last year ? 

General MarsHa.u. In project 129 under “Regular supplies, Army,” 
under the Quartermaster. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you show us a corresponding reduction in that 
item this year to offset this request ? 

General Marsuaty, In 129? 

- Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General MarsHauy. The reduction will be corresponding. In other 
words, the major part of 129 was central procurement. This $13 
million was included in 129 last year. It is not in this project this 
year, nor would it be in any other part of the same project. The 
$4 million for contractual services was in 129 last year. It is not 
in here this year, nor will it be in either of the other two projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going to ask you the same question I asked 
the witness who preceded you. Where do you get your information 
upon which you lane your request for $76,436,000 for these require- 
ments for your normal activities and, as vou say, including training 
of troops in normal depot operations? From that I would assume 
here again it would probably require information from I do not 
know how many different installations to give you your estimate. Is 
that right? How do you arrive at it? 

Mr. Arnston. Every post, camp, and station sends a report in to 
the Army commander and, in the overseas commands, to the overseas 
commander, giving an estimate of all he is going to need for gasoline 
and the other petroleum products, based on the number of vehicles 
which he has under him and which, according to his plan, he will 
have in use for the period involved. That estimate is funneled in 
through the Army commanders and overseas commanders for review. 
It then come to the Quartermaster General where it is against screened 
to see that it is in line with the strength and planning information 
which we have and adjusted, if necessary, for the strength increase 
or decrease. Then, in the case of the present budget, it is broken into 
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two projects in which the requirement is reflected—that is, troop sup- 
port in one and this project we are considering here. That report also 
shows exactly how much of the product the Army will procure locally 
as opposed to having supplied from depot stock. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Marshall, does this appeal to you as being 
a more understandable, more flexible, more economical way of doing 
the job than we have been doing it? How does it differ? If it is 
better, how is it better? 

General Marsuauu. It differs in this respect. Heretofore we have 
been able to compute and project our requirements on experience on 
the over-all. We still do that to the extent of bringing these reports 
in and getting the total requirements. But then you must split the 
money up according to this appropriation, so that a certain amount 
of it will go direct to the Army areas and local posts, camps, and sta- 
tions, where they will make local procurement. That takes away the 
flexibility of one appropriation where, under the old system, we 
could either ship gasoline for the turn-over required in our strategic 
snnnart or hyv it lacally. We ean still do that, but it involves now a 
transfer of funds between projects. 

A, :o recording and computation, we are trying to maintain the same 
kind of system, the same controls that we had. It is a little more 
difficult, because the money goes out in the 2900 series and may or 
may not be spent in accordance with the way we had thought that 
particular project was set up. It will be an after-the-fact affair. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you define local procurement ? 

General Marsuauy. Local procurement is where the local purchas- 
ing and contracting officer at the post, camp, or station processes a 
delivery order on a given oil company. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in the vicinity ? 

General Marsuaui. Yes, sir. Petrolenm is bought on an area basis 
by the Armed Services Petroleum Purchasing Agency for all of the 
armed services on a competitive basis on an open-end contract. Pe- 
riodically they let open-end contracts for bids by area, and the con- 
tractor who is successful is designated, and each post, camp, and 
station is advised for their area, “This is your contractor. You will 
process a delivery order and obligate funds which you have been given 
for this purpose.” 

For central procurement, we buy for the Army commands and ship 
for the overseas commands. If the post, camp, or station happens to 
be in a location from which we can ship our strategic reserves on a 
turn-over basis necessary to keep the gasoline turned over, then we 
would furnish gasoline to the post, camp, or station and replace with 
funds taken from this appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is Uncle Sam getting a better deal on it this way, 
or worse? 

General Marsnauy. I do not think there is any difference in actual 
procurement. The operation—— 

Mr. Scrtvner. The operation would be much the same, anyway. I 
was thinking particularly of whether or not this brought about any 
economies in procurement, whether we are saving any money. 

General Reeper. I do not think this particular project would have 
any effect one way or the other. 
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sup- General Marswatt, I think Mr. Scrivner was referring to the break- 
also @ down of the three. We are attempting to maintain the same control. 
‘ally = Wecan only go so far, as you well know, as the supply agency, but we 
have processed a number of directives for follow-up and asked for 
eing | reports as to usage, emphasizing a reduction in gasoline consumption, 
oing | the fact that it is getting to be a scarce commodity, and it costs a 
it is 4 lot of money. And, as far as we are concerned, with the help of G4, 
> we have gone out and done that. Of course, when we get to the field 
have # command, our influence must pass over to G-4 for policing the usage 
eon | of gasoline. When we get these reports they serve other purposes 
ports | than justonthestraight budgeting. It will give some idea of the nsage 
tthe | per man per day as we finally compute it. In other words, it gives 
ount | usa basis to start from. 
| sta- Mr. Scrivner. Why would it be on a per man basis? 
ythe | General Marsuatu. Simply for computation purposes. The first 
, We | computations of the estimates are based on the vehicle population and 
tegic 4 thenso many miles per vehicle per day average. 
owa @ Mr. Scrivner. That. would be the logical way. 

General MarsHacy. That is the way it is built up. Then, to arrive 
same at something on which we can project based on the average strength, 
more | we get down to usage per man per day, which in this case, I think, is 
ay or | about 0.8 gallon per man per ay: Then, if you have a sudden in- 
that 4 crease in strength, it is very easy to make the computation that way 


‘ather than to go back and make a reevaluation of the vehicle popu- 
lation. Timing is the big factor in this thing when you are making 
‘chas- | budgets at our level. 
sses a Mr. Scrivner. That is all at present, Mr .Chairman. 


Mr. Sixes. General Marshall, I would like you to supply for the 

record the number of vehicles that will be utilized in each of the Army 

_ basis areas In connection with this requirement. 

of the 4 General Marsnary. Very well. 

. Pe- (The information requested has been supplied to the committee.) 

econ- | 

», and SPECIAL FIELD EXERCISES 

uwill | 

given © Colonel SttvermMan. The next project is “Special field exercises,” 
project No. 1125, on page 97. Colonel Hoag will present this project. 

d ship Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Hoag, we will be glad to hear you. I think 

ens to you should give us considerable detail about what has happened in 

sona Army special field exercises for 1953. 

en we | Colonel Hoae. Yes, sir. First of all, I would like to state there has 

e with been a change in this project since this budget was prepared. We 
have cut back our field exercise program somewhat in that we will 

Ss way, not have troops sufficiently trained to absorb all the lessons we get 
out of our large-scale fiéld exercises. Therefore, this budget is over- 

actual stated by approximately $6 million in our Department of the Army 
field exercises. Here isa list of the changes in that. 

vay. IT 9 Mr. Sixes. Are these cut-backs or eliminations ? 

ut any Colonel Hoag. The most of it is cut-backs. One in particular is 
“Lone Star.” We are reducing the participating strength by about 

id have one-half. 
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Mr. Sixes. Solely because the men have not progressed in their 
training to a point where you feel special field exercises would prove 
beneficial ? 

Colonel Hoaa. Yes, sir; that is right. 

Mr. SIKES. And you are askitig, instead of $25 million, for $19 
million ? 

Colonel Hoag. Actually $18 million. Yesterday we had to cut out 
one technical service exercise. It is not Rereenreey cut out; it is 
rather postponed to 1954. We had $1 million in the budget for this 
exercise. That is “Eager Beaver,” which is one of our exercises up 
in Canada designed to test equipment. We do not anticipate that all 
of the equipment will be available for 1953, and are of the opinion 
that we should do more preparatory training in these large-scale 
exercises prior to going up into Canada. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel it would have been justifiable to eliminate 
some of the exercises in their entirety, since you have scaled them 
down 

Colonel Hoac. We have felt it was not necessary to eliminate them 
in their entirety, because, as the original budget shows, there are only 
three large-scale exercises plus a joint exercise which we expect the 
JCS will direct for fiscal 1953. When the budget was prepared we 
expected to have 40,000 participating in other miscellaneous exercises, 
the full coneept of which had not been developed at that time. We 
have cut that down by having three small-scale exercises with approxi- 
mately 19,000 troops instead of 40,000. In our opinion, the exercises 
that we have will teach the particular types of lessons that field forces 
should learn. 

Mr. Sixes. In order that the record may be complete, just what 
do you attempt to achieve in special field exercises ? 

Colonel Hoag. I would like Colonel Krumm, who is actually deal- 
ing with field exercises, to answer that question. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Colonel Krum. The purpose of the special field exercise program 
is to provide troops, after they have gone through individual and 
small-unit training, with finishing touches in which units of troops 
are brought together as a large unit to practice all the techniques 
they have learned—not as individual units but as individuals welded 
into corps and armies—based on problems that contemplate the move- 
ment of large bodies of troops in field maneuvers. 

Mr. Srkes. What is the size of units? 

Colonel Krum. Not necessarily large divisions but large groups 
of individual units; to indoctrinate the heads of divisions, they have 
to be organized into corps and field armies. However, a small unit 
is Just as important as a large unit, but special field exercises bring 
them together in a team in the final culmination of the program. 

Mr. SrKes. How are the units selected which are to have field 
exercises ¢ 

Colonel Krumm. It is of no value to give a unit a chance to partici- 
pate in field exercises if the individual and small-unit training is in- 


complete because if the troops are not ready for it, they get nothing out | 
of it and it is a waste of money. They have to go through the unit- — 


training cycle which is 9 months. Other factors depend on the type of 
unit. Once the unit training cycle is completed, the troops are ready 
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to participate in special field exercises. That is the requirement for 
it. If the troops do not have that, there is little value in their par- 
ticipating in field exercises. 

Mr. Sixes. Does this include National Guard and Reserve training, 
or is it altogether Regular Army ? 

Colonel Krum. It is Regular Army. However, some of those 
units will be National Guard divisions that have been ordered to ac- 
tive duty; but it does not include all National Guard troops in 
training. 

Mr. Sixes. It does not include anything that is not federalized? 

Colonel Krum. It does not include anything that is not federalized. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Hoag, have you confined your discussion to 
Department of the Army exercises, or have you also taken in other 
fields such as Army areas, overseas commands, and technical services? 

Colonel Hoag. The discussion thus far has been confined to De- 
partment of the Army exercises. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you might cover the whole thing. 

Colonel Hoac. The Army area exercises are part of the individual 
unit training. The last 6 to 8 weeks are devoted to field exercises. 
That is the responsibility of the Army commander in preparing his 
units. This Army area exercise amount provides for that training; 
also, it provides for sending some of our tank battalions to Camp 
Irwin for their firing when there are not adequate firing ranges for 
tanks at their home stations. 

In addition, this budget provides something over $2 million for 
training of antiaircraft units of Army antiaircraft commands whose 
mission is the defense of the United States. That involves sending 
those units to firing ranges, requiring a greater amount of movement 
than for other units, because they are stationed around large cities 
where they cannot conduct firing. Training of antiaircraft units in- 
cludes a series of Air Defense Command large-scale air-defense exer- 
cises and a series of four other exercises for each antiaircraft battalion. 
A substantial portion of the increase over fiscal year 1952 for anti- 
aircraft unit training results from the fact that there will be more 
antiaircraft battalions in 1953 assigned to the Army Antiaircraft 
Command than in 1952. 

The overseas commands are pretty much of a miscellaneous bill, as 
you will notice by the amount which is requested. Alaska is one of 
the largest users of those funds in that they have to move their Army 
troops into the defense of the air bases up there. 

There are some small amounts in here for the EUCOM and Carib- 
bean, for moving some of their troops. That is largely the movement 
of troops. 

The technical services portion is $1,570,000. We originally included 
$1,030,000 for the Eager Beaver exercise for the movement of troops 
to Canada and a 6 months’ training exercise up there. One million 
dollars of the original estimate is no longer required in 1953 but will 
be required in 1954. The remaining amount includes approximately 
$170,000 to support the engineer service test unit at Fort Belvoir in 
moving some heavy engineer equipment out in the field for testing 


- and approximately $370,000 for chemical exercises at Dugway Prov- 


ing Ground in conducting radiological decontaminating operations. 
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Mr. Srxes. You have told us how you selected units for training. 
How do you select the individuals? How, for instance, would officers 
be selected to visit the Alaska area as observers? I notice you are 
asking for some money for observers to go to Alaska—a selected num- 
ber of officers. How do you select the officers? 

Colonel Krumm. You are referring, I believe, to the Arctic indoc- 
trination program. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Colonel Krum™. The purpose of that is to indoctrinate responsible 
officers, high ranking officers, whom it is expected will at some time 
occupy assignments which require that they have a broad general 
knowledge of Arctic conditions and the problems that have to be met 
there. In order to prepare them for those assignments, it seemed ad- 
visable for them to go up there and see what it is about, see the types 
of terrain and the weather. 

Mr. Srxes. Well, you have men who are already stationed there and 
who are getting some real, first-hand knowledge and not just a Cook’s 
tour that will take a couple of weeks. Why do you not depend on the 
men stationed there? 

Colonel Krum. If I may use myself as an example, I just came 
back from Alaska. I was up there for 1 week—not on one of these 
exercises but for a specific purpose. I had never been to Alaska. I 
am a Reserve officer called back involuntarily for 2 years, but I am 
trying to doa job. The problems I had to consider as far as Alaska is 
concerned, I could not grasp. I had to be up there and see just exactly 
what the problems are. The short amount of time I had up there, I 
know, prepared me to a great extent for those problems I had to meet. 

For instance, this spring there is contemplated an exercise in 
Alaska which involves the movement of one combat team to Alaska 
and an airborne unit. These officers are trying to find out how to do 
this thing so that it does not go out at some place along the line. It 
was beneficial to me, and Iam sure in the same way it will be beneficial 
to the other officers who make the tour to see what they have to meet 
when they get up there. 

Mr. Stxes. How many officers are involved in the indoctrination 
tour to Alaska? 

Colonel Krum. That I cannot answer. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know how many went up there last year? 

Colonel Krum. Eighty, I believe. 

Mr. Stxes. And how many the year before? 

Colonel Krum. I was not here then. 

Colonel Hoaa. I think there have been 80 for the last 2 years. 

Mr. Stxes. How many is it proposed to send this year? 

Colonel Hoac. One huntired 

Mr. Sixes. Officers of field grade? 

Colonel Strverman. Ground force, as well. 

Colonel Hoae. Yes. 

wr Sines. Officers of what rank—field grade, general officers, or 
what ¢ 

Colonel Hoac. Mostly of the higher field grade. They would not 
be below lieutenant colonel, and there would be mostly colonels and 
general officers. In the Arctic indoctrination field exercises, which is 
1 month of field training, majors and lieutenant colonels are the prin- 
cipal participants. 
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Mr. Sr1xzs. I would like for you to provide for the record, or for 
the committee if it is classified information, the schedule that is gen- 
erally followed in one of those 2-week indoctrination tours. 

Colonel Hoae. All right, sir. 

(The information requests is as follows :) 


There are two itineraries. The first itinerary is as follows: Washington, D. C.; 
Torbay, Newfoundland; Argentina, Newfoundland; Harmon AFB, Newfound- 
land; Goose Bay, Labrador ; BW-1, Greenland; Keflavik, Iceland; Thule, Green- 
land; Churchill, Manitoba; Washington, D. C. 

The second itinerary is as follows: Washington, D. C.; Great Falls AFB, 
Mont.; Elmendorf AFB, Alaska (includes visit to port of Whittier) ; Big Delta, 
Alaska; Ladd AFB, Alaska; Point Barrow, Alaska; Ladd AFB, Alaska; Adak, 
Alaska; Kodiak, Alaska; Great Falls AF'B, Mont.; and Washington, D. C. 


Mr. Sixes. I would like to have you provide for the record, if it is 
not security information, a list of the field exercises that are planned 
under this program; the number of men who are to be engaged and 
the cost of each ! 

Colonel Hoag. We shall provide such a statement. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


. Two mountain training exercises for 45,000 troops at $2,025,000. 

. A winter training exercise for 22,500 at $1,687,500. 

A corps exercise for 80,000 at $4,000,000. 

A joint exercise with 35,000 Army troops at $1,400,000. 

An amphibious exercise for 6,000 troops at $270,000. 

. A jungle exercise for 5,000 troops at $225,000. 

. A classified exercise at $615,000. 

. Three firing exercises, four air defense exercises, and 12 tactical field exer- 
cises for antiaircraft battalions at a total cost of $2,345,000. 

9. Army areas total is $3,715,000, primarily the transportation cost for moving 
19 battalions to Camp Irwin, Calif., for tank firing.- 

10. Overseas commands account for $650,000 and include three exercises of 
2 weeks’ duration in Alaska, miscellaneous cost for units in Europe, relatively 
small scale field exercises for units in the Caribbean. 

11. A chemical battalion and supporting units will conduct an exercise at 
Dugway Proving Grounds for a period of 2 months at a cost of $370,000. 

12. The engineers will spend $170,000 in exercises testing engineer equipment 
in the field. 

13. Four annual recurring exercises; i. e., LOGEX, Air Indoctrination, Arctic 
Indoctrination, Arctic Orientation, involving 3,300 individuals; at a cost of 
$225,000. 

14. Provisions for maneuver rights, $225,000. 

15. Miscellaneaus requirements including preparation for exercises to be held 
in fiscal year 1954, $57,500. 

16. Total revised field exercises estimate for fiscal year 1953, $18,000,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you explain the difference in the basis of the esti- 
mate of the cost foreach man? At some places the estimate is $40 per 
man, other places $45, still others $50 and up to $75 perman. What is 
the’ reason for that? 

Colonel Hoag. It — on the type of exercise and the types of 
units participating. If you will notice, on the exercise “Snowstorm,” 
we had wei, “raed budgeted at $60 per man. In this revision we are 
proposing $75 per man. 

Mr. Stxzs. Why? 

Colonel Hoag. It is based on our experience in exercise “Snowfall” 
this year. We had no firm experience in conducting this type of win- 
ter operation. 

Mr. StKes. For the 1952 budget, you used a straight figure of $40 
per man? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 


oh 
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Mr. Stxes. Do you not consider that practical? 

Colonel Hoag. No, sir; it has proven impractical. This year, up 
to the time of the preparation of the 1952 budget, we were conducting 
just conventional exercises with no great amount of participation by 
armored divisions, no exercises under winter conditions. 

On the exercise “Snowfall” this year, which was just completed in 
February, it ran us approximately $2.8 million for 30,000 troops or 
almost $100 a man. 

There is the fact to be taken into consideration that the place where 
it was held, Camp Drum, had been inactive, virtually completely in- 
active except for some civilian components training so that we know 
there was some expense up there that we should not have recurring. 
So we have set up $75 per man for the accomplishment of a winter 
exercise here. 

Mr. Sr«es. I should like to have you explain the reason for the dif- 
ference in cost of the armored units. In one case it is $45 and in an- 
other case $50? 

Colonel Hoag. At Pine Ridge and Hill Top, they had primarily in- 
fantry divisions. Lone Star has the $50-per-man estimate and that 
isan armored division. That is largely due to the shipping of heavier 
equipment and the POL cost which runs higher for armored exercises. 

Mr. Srxes. You talked of moving organization equipment to firing 
areas and showed that you are going to spend considerable money in 
doing that. Why can the quipment not be maintained in the firing 
areas rather than moving the equipment back and forth? 

Colonel Hoag. That is done. We have not moved any equipment 
out to Camp Irwin except the tanks which remain out there, and 
only the unit personnel with their individual equipment are moved 
out there. The same tanks are maintained at Irwin all the time. 

In the AA command firing, we have said that they could not move 
all of their guns. They have the proposition that those guns are 
supposed to be fired, I think it is either three or four times a year 
and we have told them that they could shoot them into an embank- 
ment, something of that kind, at their home station. We do not 
move all of the guns and the equipment. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you going to provide for the record a complete state- 
ment of these field exercise activities in the Army areas and overseas, 
such as I have requested ¢ 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps this has been covered in a general way, 
but more specifically, Colonel, what are your elements of cost that 
you take into consideration? First, you have transportation, for one 
thing, both of the men and the equipment ? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What else? 

Colonel Hoag. We have the POL. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is the petroleum, the lubricants, for your 
vehicles? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir; over and above the normal allowances. 
Then we have some miscellaneous construction of a temporary nature, 
where they go out into the field and they have to build, let us say, 
latrines, or something that is required solely because of the exercise 
and is of a temporary nature. There is no permanent construction 
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of any kind. The guideline on it is expenses which are over and 
above normal operating costs as a direct result of the exercise. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sometimes you have to pay rental on land which 
you use ¢ 
* Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. We have that out at Long Horn right now. 
That is handled through the district engineer. 

General Reever. And claims resulting as a result ‘of the exercise. 

Colonel Hoag. And communications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes, you have some communications that you. would 
not have otherwise and some employees that you would not have other- 
wise ? 

Colonel Hoag. They can only pay temporary employees; employees 
who are hired just for the duration of the exercise. If there are any 
permanent employees put to work on the exercise, they continue to 
be paid out of their normal salary roll. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this carry any item for claims for damages 
to property, such as when fences are torn down or somebody’s vehicle 
is run into, or you run over some crop area { 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all included ¢ 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. That is handled primarily by repairing 
the damage, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the advantage of making your presentation 
on the basis of an estimate of the cost per man? Is it ease of presenta- 
tion ? 

Colonel Hoac. By the nature of the exercises that is the best basis 
that we have of computing the cost, because we cannot ahead of time, 
as we prepare the budget, say that we are going to take this engineer 
construction battalion from Fort Dix, or we are going to take some- 
thing from Fort Lewis. We have maintained over a period of the 
last 4 years and required detailed reports on the cost of each of these 
exercises and these cost-per-man figures are based on our experience 
in conducting these exercises. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where was this item carried in last year’s budget? 

Colonel Hoag. It was a separate appropriation, sir: special field 
exercise appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have last year’s sheets here / 

Colonel Hoag. I do not have them; no, sir. 

General Decker. The figure on page 97 shows the total amount 
of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would like to look at last year’s sheets to see how 
near you were hitting the mark or how far you missed it. Which 
was the biggest one that we had last year—Southern Pine ? 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. That was split between the fiscal years 
1951 and 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then a reference to last year in that case would not 
help us very much. Was there any single one that was carried on 
entirely by 1952 funds? 

Colonel Hoag. Snowfall was one. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is not too good an example, because you just 
told us it was the first one like that which you had and you ran into 
some unexpected expenses there. 
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Colonel Hoac. In the case of the exercise “Southern Pine,” we 
had estimated a cost of 3.7 million based on 120,000 men participating, 
but we had approximately 100,000, and the cost was $3.1 million. 

* Mr. Scrivner. That is a difference of how much? 

Colonel Hoac. Approximately $600,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. Less than you had anticipated ? 

Colonel Hoaa. Yes, sir. I might say, sir, the way we handle this is 
this. We know that this covers only the extra cost over and above 
normal. That is a factor which is very difficult to figure on. 

Mr. Scrivner. You pay the clothing and the food normally any- 
how. That is ath wat and that is not included in this. This is to 
cover the expenses that have arisen solely due to the fact that there is 
this type of maneuver taking place? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. The maneuver director will always budget 
considerably higher than we know he is going to spend, because he 
has to make provision for certain contingencies in his budget that will 
not materialize. For instance, he will figure transportation by com- 
mercial means of some of his personnel who will be transported by 
the Air Force when they are participating. Therefore, the ceilings 
that would be established for the individual exercise, when you total 
them all up, add up to more than the amount that we request in the 
budget. But it will enable us to conduct our full exercise program 
and, based on our experience, we can control it. While we may give 
them a ceiling that exceeds their budget, the obligational authority 
does not go to them to exceed the budget. For instance, we conducted 
an exercise program this year which was based on ceilings totaling 
$18 million, but within a $16 million fund. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is in 1952? 

Colonel Hoac. Yes, sir. 


COMMENDATION OF COLONEL HOAG 


Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, I want to commend you on one thing and 
that is that you came in here and told us you were going to go into the 
scope of this activity, and you gave us the information without it 
becoming necessary for us to get it by detailed cross-examination. 
For that I wish to commend you. 

Colonel Hoag. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Colonel. 

Colonel Silverman, what is your next project? 

Colonel Stnverman. The next subproject is 1126, which is shown 
on page 116. 


OTHER OPERATION ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Suxes. We shall now take up the subproject “Other operation 
activities.” Mr. Milan, you may proceed. 

Mr. Miran. In this project, Mr. Chairman, we are requesting 
$1,211,000 for miscellaneous operations and activities for operation of 
forces, which have not been covered in the previous subprojects. 

The major part of the funds required in this project is for travel. 
In fact, since this estimate was prepared, we have found that the 
personnel requirement of $32,600 1s not needed. It has been decided 
that we cannot use civilian personnel for the operation of firing 
ranges because of the hours involved and the overtimé considerations, 
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so that they will conduct this activity with their presently assigned 
military personnel, ; 

Mr. SrkeEs. Then the $32,600 may be eliminated as an item? 

Mr. Mixan. It may be eliminated. The first requirement for travel 
funds is $458,200 for the supervision and operation of AAA and other 
tactical units, in connection with the operation, supervision, and in- 
spection of these AAA commands and the other units of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Do I understand that is principally for travel? 

Mr. Mivan. It is; entirely. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is that kind of a situation necessary? Why would 
you have temporary movements of AAA? 

Mr. Minan. This is for the personnel of the AAA commands who 
make ripe to inspect, and supervise the operation of the various units 
stationed throughout continental United States. 

Mr. Srxes. This is principally supervision, then ? 

Mr. Miuan. That is right, sir; and inspection. 

Mr. Srxes. Have we not already had these people inspected three 
or four times in this budget so far, or is this something new 4 

Mr. Mizan. This is the inspection by their operational head- 
quarters. 

General Reever. It is relatively new, because we have got much 
more antiaircraft artillery effective than. we have ever had since the 
war. It has been combined into an antiaircraft command with a 
general operating it, and many of the units are now on site for actual 
operation, which has never been the case since the war. 

Mr. Srxzs. This is inspection out of where—out of headquarters? 

Mr. Miuan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How frequently is it considered necessary to have an 
inspection of the units? 

Mr. Miian. Colonel Hoag is our expert on this operation, and I 
should like him to answer that. 

Mr, Srxes. While we are waiting for him I should like to ask you, 
How do you measure the need for train patrols and troop train 
escorts ? 

Mr. Mitan. This is one of the projects in which we have not as yet 
developed a good measure of performance or work units. Generally, 
these estimates are based on the experience in the preceding period. 
They are prepared by the Army areas and oversea commands. 

Mr. Sixes. Just what is involved in train patrols and troop train 
escorts ? 

Mr. Miuan. The train patrols are the MP’s who ride on the trains 
to keep order where large contingents of military personnel are 
involved, 

The troop train escorts are the escorts who are on temporary duty 
traveling with casuals and replacements to their new stations. 

We also have the item of guards for general prisoners when they 
are moved to disciplinary barracks. The amount of that last item 
is $21,400. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Hoag, how frequently are AAA and other tac- 
tical units inspected ? 

Colonel Hoac. There are three major commands that have the in- 
spection responsibility within the AAA command. You have your 
AA command headquarters, at Colorado Springs, plus the AA com- 
mand in New York, and we have the AA command in California. 
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There is a small central AA command and it is my understanding 
that/ they make quarterly inspections. They do not hit all of the AA 
installations, but they will inspect all of them at least once a year and 
sometimes twice. 

Mr. Srxes. How many men are on an inspection team ? 

Colonel Hoag. I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply that information ? 

Colonel Hoag. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Usually six men compose an inspection team. However, this number may 
increase or decrease depending on problems prevalent in a particular locality 
and/or during a particular time. 

Mr. Srxes. What do they hope to accomplish that is not accom- 
plished in the regular field of command in supervision and inspection 
of the units? 

Colonel Hoag. Sir, these A.A units—the field of command is from 
the AA headquarters down to the units rather than through the Army 
commander. The Army commander does not have a command 
responsibility. 

Mr. Srxes. This is not a duplication of inspection, then ? 

Colonel Hoac. No, sir. The Army commander has only a logistical 
support responsibility for the AA command units. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where was this item carried in the budget last year? 

Mr. Mian. Under “Travel of the Army,” sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many places are we going to have to look at 
it in the 1953 budget for travel items? 

General Decker. The permanent change of station travel is in 
the program 1400, the “Military personnel, Army” appropriation. 
Temporary-duty travel is contained in each program in which there 
is any travel of that kind. 

Mr. Scrivner. In how many places, then, will we have to look to 
see how much money you are spending for temporary-duty travel? 

Mr. Mian. In each of these projects. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it is practically impossible for us to 
check that figure. 

General Decker. No, sir; it isnot at all impossible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, at least it is difficult. 

General Decker. I can give you a statement across the board as to 
how much money there is in this budget for temporary-duty travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. We had it in one place before—that is, Army travel. 
That was one of the items about which we were becoming quite con- 
cerned. But it was fairly easy to see the picture then. Now it has 
become more difficult; and yet we were told that this performance 
budget was going to simplify matters. It does not seem to have sim- 
plified matters in this particular item: does it? 

General Decker. Travel, of course, is only one part of performing 
certain functions. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. But it isa large item in the mili- 
tary budget ; travel and transportation are two very large items about 
which we were becoming pretty much concerned. We will not have the 
time to dig it out. So, therefore, General Decker, will you please 
provide the committee a statement of the total of the travel items 
where they are to be found and what their purpose is? 
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General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sortvner. I think there may have been an earlier request of 
that kind but, if not, this will serve the purpose. 

General Decker. I shall furnish it. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the same thing true of transportation? Will that. 
be found in all of the various items, or will it be in one place in this 
budget to whieh we can look for the item of transportation / 

General Decker. No, sir; that will not be the case. All of the com- 
mercial transportation is in one program in the M. & O. appropri- 
ation, program 2100. There is other transportation, such as first- 
destination transportation of supplies and equipment purchased ; those 
are included in the end-item price or as a separate item, which you 
have seen before. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of them are apparently in the end item. I 
can recall only one instance where there was a separate item. 

General Decker. There are two technical services where that shows 
as a separate item. 

Mr. Scrivner. The item “Guards for general prisoners” is fairly 
easy to understand. You gave some explanation of the train patrols 
and I did not get quite the picture of what you meant by train patrols. 
Who are they and what is the necessity for them 

Mr. Minan. They are the MP’s who travel on the trains where there 
are large numbers of military personnel, and where they may have 
to maintain order. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say large numbers, are you referring to 
those who are traveling individually as, for instance, on furlough or 
leave, or something of that kind ? 

Mr. Minan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. For instance, over the Christmas holidays or Easter 
holidays or perhaps in some areas where they have long week-end 
passes, and where there would be a large exodus of troops at one time ! 

Mr. Minan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And those men are traveling on their own? 

Mr. Minan. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. About how much is that item? 

Mr. Minan. $466,200. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are troop train escorts ? 

Mr. Mixan. Those are the escorts who go with the organized groups 
of troop as opposed to the individuals whom you just mentioned. 
That is $222,600. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is that necessary ? 

Mr. Mitan. They also have the duty of maintaining order. 

Mr. Scrivner. Could not the noncoms and the commissioned officers 
have that responsibility in those movements? 

General Reeper. No, sir. These are cases generally where they are 
not organized units, but military groups. For example, a school ends 
its course and it graduates say 30 men who are going from Fort Ben- 
ning to some camp. They are all privates, maybe pfe.’s. They will 

send a man with them, of noncommissioned rank or an officer, but it is 
not an organized outfit which has its own officers. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, if these men are of the type who have been’ 
selected, using your example, from Fort Benning, by the time they 
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pot through that course they should have had enough training and 
eadership, if the course has been any good, so that one of those men 
could be picked, either by order or by seniority or in any other way, as 
acting corporal, or whatever you want to call him, and given the re- 
sponsibility for that group, and eliminate this extra expense. The 
man you are going to send, has to return; does he not? 

Mr. Mrian. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. If this were done then there would not be any call 
for extra transportation, because that would be part of his travel. 

Colonel Stiverman. I believe the troop-train escorts sometimes in- 
clude also cooks to provide messing facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. You would not have that where you have small 
groups of men. 

Colonel Smtverman. I was thinking of a troop train, where they 
actually had a troop train, and they set up a kitchen and provided 
messing facilities on the troop train itself. 

Mr. ner. If they were traveling as units, they would have their 
own cooks; would they not? 

Colonel Srurverman. That is right. Where they are casuals, they 
may not make up a troop train for casuals, or it is conceivable that 
they might make up a troop train of casuals. 

Mr. Scrivner. You say they might. I thought you had this down 
where we were getting factual information. 

Colonel Smrverman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you are getting into the realm of speculation. 

General Reever. Again this is based on experience. We get the 
breakdown of these requests from the Army areas who do the shipping. 

Mr. Scrivner. I realize that it is based on some experience, but 
the experience has not always been good. There has not always been 
the concern shown for the item of expense that should be shown at 
all times. The reason I raise the question is that I am in the hope 
that somebody, somewhere, will give this a little more study and 
see if this item could not be still further reduced by exercise of econ- 
omy. I will state quite frankly that the item of “Travel” is one that 
has been terrifically abused, in my opinion. 

That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Mr. Milan. 


DispPostr10on oF REMAINS 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Silverman, what is the next project you are 
going to mesa 

Colonel Sirverman. The next project is 1130, “Disposition of re- 
mains.” The presentation will be made by General Marshall. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed, General. 

General Marsmauy. Mr. Chairman, the amount for this project is 
$8,200,000. It covers the return of deceased personnel ad 4 includes 


the purchase of caskets, travel of escorts, transportation of the de- 
ceased. 

At the time we made this budget, as you will note on page 130, 
we estimated the number of deceased personnel that we would have 
to handle in 1953. Since that time and as of February 29, we have 
recomputed our requirements based on the existing condition in Korea. 
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Should this condition prevail and not be changed in 1953, we figure 
that there is an amount of $2,210,000 that will not be needed. That 
is a gamble. 

If you desire, I can give you a brief history of this thing off the 


€ | record, if I may. 
Mr. Srxes. Yes. 
,_ oe (Off the record.) 
1 @ General Marsnatu. Of the amount requested, you will notice on 


page 133 we mention Army and Air Force requirements. Of the 
- | combination of the amounts of $354,000 and $28,000, approximately 
> $91,000 is for the Air Force. 
1G In other words, we have by agreement the function of purchasing 
caskets and caring for the deceased personnel overseas. When they 
> arrive at the port, then they become the responsibility of the Air 
5 Force. 
’ The only other amount in here that does not apply particularly 
r 4 tothe operation itself is found on page 132, for the removal of remains 
>) from the abandoned Army post at Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to the 
Willamette National Cemetery in Oregon. 


+ Gg There is, as you can see, a contingency figure here for search and 
7 recovery operations which is strictly contingent. We do not know 
| | what it is going to be. We may have to spend a lot of money or we 


+ may not have to spend so much. That item is on page 131, item C in 
> the breakdown. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, we recognize the responsibility that is attend- 
ant upon this operation and there is no disposition on the part of 
the committee or the Congress to limit the funds that are needed for 
this sad duty. At the same time, there is no disposition to condone 
waste. 

I want you to tell me how you justify the increases over the 1952 
estimate; for instance, you state that the percentage of deaths re- 
quiring transportation increased from 82 to 89 in the fiscal year 1953 
as compared with 1952. How do you determine that ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Wuicuer. That is determined on experience, 
sir; an examination of the detailed figures in the Office of the Quarter- 
master General. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you mean that the 82-percent figure was too low 
last year ? 

Lieutenant Colonel Wuicuer. No, sir; that was the experience of 
the fiscal year 1950. Eighty-nine percent is the experience of the 
fiscal year 1951. It varies according to the location of the place of 
the remains. 

Mr. Sixes. It is one of those things that you cannot quite put your 
finger on; you have to make the best estimate you can? 

Lieutenant Colonel Wutcuer. No, sir; the only thing we can use is 
experience, 

Mr. Stxes. This figure may or may not be an exactly correct figure ; 
is that right? 

General Marsuauu. That is correct, sir. 

F Lieutenant Colonel Wuicuer. That is correct, sir. 

‘ Mr. Stxes. How did you arrive at the difference in the unit cost 
from $125.97 for 1952 and $156.80 for 1953 ? 


nie aieeeandbiae kas 
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Colonel Wricuer. That again is based on experience, the cost that 
we actually incurred in disposing of remains in 1951, the actual 
transportation expense incurred. 

Mr. Sixes. General costs are going up; is that it / 

General Marsuauu. To explain that, in 1951 the distance from the 
place of death to the point of interment was computed and the average 
railway mileage was indicated which would indicate a cost of $156 
per person, as you previously stated. That is a figure which was 
computed on the experience. For 1952 and 1953 we have no way of 
knowing whether it will be $120 or $180. We have no way of arriving 
at a figure because of the inability to determine where they are going 
to die and where they are going to be buried. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell me what circumstances necessitate the item of 
$154,000 for moving 1,100 remains from the abandoned Army post at 
Vancouver Barracks, Wash., to the Willamette National Cemetery ? 

Colonel Clearwater. That is a question of an abandoned cemetery. 
When a cemetery is abandoned we are supposed to remove the remains 
to the nearest national cemetery. 

Mr. Stxes. Whiy is that cemetery being abandoned instead of being 
maintained ? 

Colonel Ciearwater. It was an old post cemetery, not a national 
cemetery. There is a Munitions Board directive, which I cannot 
quote at the present time, which directs that when a post cemetery is 
abandoned, or when the post is abandoned or not used for military 
purposes any longer, the remains shall be transferred to the nearest 
national cemetery. 

Mr. Stkxes. What is that land going to be used for ? 

Colonel Clearwater. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we should have some more information about 
that. It seems to me that it may cost more money to move these 
remains than to maintain the cemetery where it is. 

General Reeper. We have to move them. I think we gave the land 
to the State or tothe county. It is something like that. 

Mr. Sixes. Even if the land were given to the State, you could still 
reserve part of it for the cemetery. Please get us some more infor- 
mation on that. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 

Further investigation of the matter of the removal of remains from the ceme- 
tery at Vancouver Barracks to Willamette National Cemetery discloses that, 
through a change in projected plans, Vancouver Barracks will not become an 
abandoned post within the foreseeable future. Therefore, funds in the amount 


of $154,000 requested for the removal of remains from Vancouver Barracks are 
no longer required. 


RECOVERY OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. On the item of $240,000 as the anticipated cost for search 
and recovery operations, I thought we were just about all done with 
that. Tell me more about that. 

General MarsHauu. There are a large number of bodies, sir, still 
in areas over which we have no control. 
Mr. Sikes. Does this include Korea? 
Colonel CLEARWATER. $150,000 is for Korea. 
Mr. Stxes. Of the $240,000; so that it does include Korea ? 
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Colonel CLearwater. Yes, sir. The balance is residual World War 
Il. 1 would say the majority of those are behind the iron-curtain 
countries under Soviet control where we have not been able to get in. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the basis for making a search? Suppose you 
receive a report that the remains of American dead are thought to be 
at such and such a place. Do you accept every rumor that comes 
in, go out and make a search, or do you first require some kind of 
verification ¢ 

Colonel CLearwarer. I would like to break that down into the two 
different categories : those cases behind the iron curtain, in which cases 
we have been successful to some extent in breaking through with the 
State Department. We have to have specific information that will 
pinpoint the place of burial. 

In other areas we get general information and that is normally 
handled by the local commanding general. 

One of the best instances I can give would be at Cassino in Italy, 
where they are tearing down old buildings, for reconstruction and 
where they come across quite a number of remains that can be identi- 
fied as American initially, by dog tags or pieces of American equip- 
ment. That will be reported in, and the nearest commanding general 
would handle it. 

This is another imponderable. We cannot set a certain figure on it, 
but it isaveraging from 25 to 30 world-wide per month. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there still that many / 

Colonel CLearwarter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Let us say, for instance, that you get a report from some 
natives in the South Sea islands that on a small island many hundreds 
of miles away there are thought to be the remains of an American who 
was lost from a plane or cast up by the sea. How do you check on a 
report of that kind ¢ 

Colonel Clearwater. Initially we would go through all the records 
in Washington. That would be probably an airplane crash, and the 
records in the Air Force would indicate what plane crashes happened 
in what localities. We try to tie it down initially. After that, we 
would probably go out to the islands in the Pacific, get their recom- 
mendations, and in some cases perhaps be able to go on with that and 
effect recovery. But it would depend on local conditions. For in- 
stance, we could not go into Indonesia at the present time, although 
we have had some reports from there, because of local conditions, 
guerrilla warfare, where it would be too dangerous to send a recovery 
party in. ; 

Mr. Stes. How do you keep search and recovery costs within the 
bounds of reason and still perform a proper function? It is possible 
to spend an enormous amount of money chasing rwmors contributing 
to or accomplishing the desired results. 

Colonel CLearwater. I would say we alo not just chase every wild 
rumor we get. If we have a special operation we only take out a spe- 
cial team. We have got things pretty well tied down at the present 
time and before we send a party out—we work very closely with the 
State Department and with the military attaché, and before we send 
a party out we have the information developed pretty accurately. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind and size party is sent out; is it a large party. 

Colonel CLearwarer. That would depend upon conditions. If it 
were not far away from a local community, it would not consist of 
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probably more than three people, say, the driver of the truck, one 
military personnel, and one interpreter. If we learn of a plane crash 
at some place in the South Pacific that might involve sending a small 
boat out; but, from my own personal oo I only recall one 
such expedition in the last 2 or 3 years. I think that type of trip is 
practically finished. 

Mr. Sixes. Then we can be sure these are not fishing expeditions ; 
that is, you are actually trying to get the facts. 

Colonel CLearwater. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, as long as you can possibly locate remains, 
we want to carry on this program. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel, how does the present program of handling 
the remains compare with the program we had during World War 
II, as to the dignity and considerate, kindly, and courteous handling 
of these remains; it is pretty much the same? 

Colonel Ciearwater. Very much the same. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is one of the things that gets under the skin of 
anybody who has any feeling about this. I did take a personal interest 
in this program during the war and immediately afterwards. I was 
very well pleased with the way it was handled. I have in my files 
a large number of letters from people in my district, who were under 
a terrific strain resulting from the loss of a son or a husband, whose 
remains had been brought back, and yet they thought enough of the 
way the program had been handled, the escorting, and the way every- 
thing worked out, to write a letter just stating that very thing. 

A lot of people have the idea that the military is coldblooded, and 
as a matter of fact, they are, and many times have to be; and yet a 
program like this shows specifically that the military is human, and 
that they do try to handle a program like this in a manner that the 
American people have felt was proper. I am glad to know that it 
is being carried on in much the same manner. 

And I assume from that that probably the cost elements are pretty 
much the same, with some increase in cost for transportation, and 
some increases in costs of some other materials, because you are not 
buying in as large quantity as you did immediately after the war. 
What is the difference? 

Colonel CLearwater. I do not have that exact information with me. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Just place a statement in the record. 

Colonel Crmarwater. Very well. I can. give you offhand an ap- 
proximate figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will do. 

Colonel CLearwaTer. Approximately $600 against an average of 
about $525 for World War II. 

(The information requested is as follows.) 


Cost of disposition of remains compared to cost during World War II program 


(a) Disposition cost for World War II program___..-__-_._____ _____ $564. 50 
(b) Estimated disposition cost for present program, based on fiscal 
eS ean aaa + Se eRe el oe 618. 15 


Mr. Scrivner. And they are being handled pretty much in the same 
way. 

Colonel Cirearwater. Yes. I might add, Mr. Chairman, that we 
get a great many letters of appreciation. We get a few complaints, 
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are doing a good job. 
Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 


TRAINING 


Activity 1200— Training 


but as you have already stated, we are aware of the emotional strains, 
but we believe that our people are doing their best, and I think they 





































Actual, Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and subproject fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 
| 

1210 | Operation of schools and replacement training centers..| $20, 507,309 | $33, 112, 748 | $34, 806, 000 
121 U. 8, Military Academy. .-....-...-.-------------- 1, 813, 957 2, 198, 686 2, 130, 000 
1212 Command and General Staff College. ~ 664, 801 857, 120 822, 110 
1213 Army War College 130, 674 370, 359 339, 570 
1214 Combat arms schools._---.--.-- 4, 222, 868 6, 199, 265 6, 586, 520 
1215 Administrative service schools - iY 1, 061, 102 1, 762, 738 1, 858, 400 
1216 a 816, 434 1, 480, 869 1, 651, 600 
1217 ---| 9,128,546 | 14, 193, 413 14, 693, 480 
1218 Replacement training centers - --.--.......--------- 1, 040, 547 3, 595, 215 4, 122, 009 
1219 Other schools 1, 628, 380 2, 455, 083 2, 602, 311 
1220 | Tuition and other training costs... .....-.....--.------ 18, 348,435 | 27, 851, 928 27, 474, 000 
1221 | Tuition at civilian institutions --.................-..-- 409, 500 1, 855, 000 900, 000 
1222 | Production and distribution of training films-.-._-_--- 7, 488, 159 7, 511, 884 7, 847, 554 
I circk nobis ctesgowwinndnannisascenernnccus 5, 538, 021 8, 888, 859 8, 568, 798 
1224 | Training p pemientions ee, sib inblicngiivenrem os ahaha ai 1, 400, 734 2, 171, 844 2, 306, 299 
1225 | Other training activities..................------------- 3,512,021 | —_7, 424,341 7, 851, 349 
SE SREIOOE BEE Wiiticw a wenectil cide ncansdepencdowecticcscense 7, 799, 893 | 17, 113, 078 18, 566, 000 

Total direct obligations_.............-..----..-- 46, 655,637 | 78,077,754 80, 846, 000 

' 








Subproject 1211—U. S. Military Academy 



























































Estimate, | Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | ‘eaten d . oA 
year 1951 ee ad = 3 ear 
TOT POI iiss = 4 CSE ee ilies $1, 813, 957 $2, 198, 686 $2, 130, 000 
Subproject 1212—-Command and General Staff College 
} Estimate Estimate. 
Actual, fiscal 2 : 
| , seal ves 
| year 1951 = ear — RA ear 
os | speek 
| 
Total Ser qabaetiect............--abuiiiin sede id cn52 | $664, 801 $857, 120 | $822, 110 
Subproject 1213—Army War College 
: | Estimate, | Estimate 
Brn | fiscal year fiscal veat 
% : 195: 1953 
TRE aii = kn SE Canon Keo nnsuwcewessonas $130, 674 $370, 359 $339, 570 
Subproject 1214—Combat arms schools 
. a Estimate, Estimate, 
| Actual, fiscal) fAscal year | fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 | 1953 
TORRE CII NN is 355, <3 os dbs Hino ron dnsaanccnesenneesasn $4, 222, 868 | $6, 199, 265 | $6, 586, 520 
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Subproject 1215— Administrative service schools 








Estimate, Estimate, 
— fiscal year fiscal year 
y 1952 1953 








$1, 858, 400 









Total for subproject....._____- wee 061,102 $1, 762, 738 | 


Spree 1216—La aguage schools 









| Actual, fiscal | Hstimate, | Estimate, 
ear 1951 scal year | 1sCa year 
y 1952 1953 






Sd Lhrenertt te" | ($816,434 | $1,480,869 | $1,651,600 





Army areas wee ~~ «fete sth 730, 773 1, 375, 219 | 1, 525, 500 
Overseas commands. - émboieh anes nkinee sees 36,417 | 32, 500 38, 300 





49, 244 73, 150 } 





Seubprejedt 121 47 — Technion service a ‘genous 


a 
















} } 
i Estimate, | Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal . “ . sald 
year 1951 | ga * 5 ar | fiscal year 





Total for subproject (Summary) 













The Chemical Corps School. | 491, 025 | 605, 454 | 609, 350 
The Engineer School te | 1,464,778 | 2, 149,065 | 1, 883, 500 
Ordnance schools. ._------- ‘ | 1, 530, 604 | 2, 665, 500 | 2, 880, 800 
Quartermaster schools - _ _.__- a4 Pee we sew 751, 219 | 1, 296, 698 | 1, 299, 941 
ee ee ; kpsat 3, 828, 174 | 6, 321, 196 7, 078, 389 
The Transportation SE ee eee sn est | 1, 062, 746 | 1, 155, 500 | 941, 500 7 










Subproject 1218—Re iP ment fretning centers 








| 
| 






: i Estimate, | Estimate, 
— tua) = year | fiscal year 
| " a 952 1953 









Ne 6g: - 
Total ab : j -| $1,040, 547 | ‘$8, 595, 215 | , 122, 009 


















Technical services : ° raat 692, 250 | 2,092, 643 | 2, 605, 799 
Army areas - ; 284, 636 1, 364, 920 | 1, 449, 550 


Overseas commands - 





<tieners ceebeind 3 40, 548 82, 212 10, 730 
Other re 23, 113 55, 440 55, 930 


Subproject 1219—Other schools 
















| . ‘ Estimate, Estimate, 
| Actual, fiscal fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 | 953 1953 


















Total iteedets iG Dae $1, 628, 380 | $2, 455, 083 $2, 602, 311 


Technical services 





EES ES ae | 318, 760 797, 242 | 752, 130 
EE CE lnasiccdnnenawh cas ‘ 738, 200 519, 439 724, 383 
Overseas commands. -.............. Lowasebtau é 333, 975 834, 641 | 722, 098 
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Total for subproject_ -- 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 | 


$7, 488, 159 | 


Bidipiaject 2 12238— Training aids 


Total for subproject 


Training aids, centers and subcenters 

rechnical Service requirements: 
Engineers. at ss 
Ordnance.____- 
Transportation - 

Navy Special Devices Center 


Other (no fiscal year 1953 requirements or justifications). 


Subproject 1224— Training publications 


Total for subproject (summary) 


Chemical Corps 
Quartermaster Corps. - 
Ordnance Corps 

Signal Corps , 
Transportation Corps 


1 Includes $5,643 supported by Finance Service, 


Subproject 1225—Other training activities 


Total... - 


Technical services: 
Chemical _- 
Engineers 
Ordnance __ 
Quartermaster- 
Signal _- -- 
Transpor tation. 
Army areas. - .-- 
Other (for Army “area requirements) - 


95192—52—pt. 3-8 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


$5, 538, 021 
1, 756, 129 
2, 325, 000 
266, 578 
1, 179, 973 
8, 000 
2, 341 
' 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


$1, 400, 734 
1 189, 834 
“76, 233 
1, 129, 667 
5, 000 


Army, P-432. 


Actual, fiscal | 
year 195] 


512, 021 
1, 822 
50, 596 
720, 250 
, 599, 237 


, 104, 082 | 
36, 034 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$7, 511, 884 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$8, SRS, 859 
357, 485 


1, 000, 000 
2, 768, 190 
1, 221, 500 
154, 044 
387, 640 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 


$2, 171, 844 | 


281, 427 
150, 000 
87, 763 
1, 487, 654 
165, 000 


Estimate, 
fiseal year 


952 


$7, 424, 341 | 


4, 000 
76, 200 
238, 100 
889, 160 
723, 781 
588, 100 
, 055, 000 
850, 000 


— me ND 


distribution died neaeniny: Sims (Signal Corps) 
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| Estimate, 

fiscal year 
1953 


$7, 847, 55 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


$8, 568, 798 
2, 846, 498 


600, 000 
3, 807, 800 
944, 500 
370, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


"140, 000 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1953 


$7, 851, 349 


86, 000 
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3, 4&8, 379 

, 312, 600 

278, 000 
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Project 1280—School TDY 
PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
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mee Services Schoo] TDY obligations reflected with ‘“‘Other’’ for fiscal year 1951 in the amount 
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Mr, Sixes. General, what is the next item? 

General Reever. Mr. Chairman, I would like to introduce to the 
committee Gen. S. T. Williams, Chief, General Training G-3, Army 
Field Forces. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we will just about have time to have General 
Williams’ opening statement on training before noon. You may pro- 
ceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON TRAINING 


General Wiiu1ams. Thank you. Gentlemen, we are presenting at 
this time the budget which meets the operating costs of the Army’s 
training program. 

The Chief of Army Field Forces is charged with the supervision 
of the training of all individuals and units utilized by the Army 
in the field and, inasmuch as this embraces the vast majority of the 
Army’s trainin © oT I am making this presentation today as 
the Army Field Forces’ Assistant G-3, in charge of training. 

Although our training program is still in an expanding stage it 
is fast approaching the leveling-off point. As a result the fiscal year 
* 1953 training budget shows only a 3.5-percent increase over that of the 
current fiscal year. 

You will note that this budget covers only the cost of operating 
our training activities. It does not cover the rehabilitation and 
maintenance costs of the training plant itself. These latter costs are 
included in the installations support budget which will be presented 
later. 

In this budget now being presented you will see that individual 
training takes the greatest — of the training dollar. Most 
of our individual training takes place in the training divisions, the , 
replacement training centers and in our service schools. The cost of 
these three categories is shown under item 1210 and amounts to 43 


percent of this budget. 
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The second largest groupment in the budget, shown under item 1220, 

covering such training activities as production and distribution of 
training films, operation of the training-aids system, preparation of 
a publications, and tuition represents 34 percent of the train- 
ing dollar. 
"The third projects, and last major project in our budget, shown 
under 1230, is our school travel fund. It is the largest single item 
and accounts for the remaining 23 percent of the training dollar. 
This covers the travel costs incident to sending individuals to schools 
and training centers for specialist training. It is pointed out that 
this travel requirement accounts for more than one-half of the increase 
requested in fiscal year 1953 over fiscal year 1952. An increase of 
8.5 percent in these travel funds is requested in order to permit the 
training of the specialists who will be required to replace the large 
number of specialists which will be separated from the Army during 
fiscal year 1953. 

I would like to mention briefly some aspects of this budget and our 
training activities. For those schools in which the student enrollment 
remains relatively constant and there is not a large turn-over of stu- 
dents during the year, we are asking for somewhat less funds than we 
are using this year. This is particularly true for the Military Acad- 
emy, the Army War College, and the Command and General Staff 
College, for which a reduction of 4 percent is reflected in the estimates. 

In our combat-arms schools, that is, the Armored, Artillery Infan- 
try, Antiaircraft and Guided Missile, and Army General schools, we 
are requesting a 6-percent increase due to an increased load which will 
be required throughout fiscal year 1953. The load in these schools is 
being built up this year to a level of 63 percent higher than the peak 
load during fiscal year 1951 and will increase approximately 3 percent 
over fiscal year 1952. 

The student load in our Administrative Service schools, that is, 
Counterintelligence, the Adjutant General, Chaplain, Finance, Judge 
Advocate General, and Provost Marshal schools, shows an increase of 
approximately 12 percent. To accommodate this increase we are ask- 
ing for approximately a 5-percent increase in operating funds. 

Our largest group of schools, and the ones which require the largest 
amount of operating funds, are Technical Service schools, that. is, 
Chemical, Ordnance, Engineer, Quartermaster, Signal, Transporta- 
tion. Here again the dollar increase requested is approximately one- 
half of the increased student load. We are requesting a 3.5 percent 
increase in funds to accommodate an increase in student load of ap- 
proximately 7.6 percent. Included in this increase is provision for 
the establishment of an ordnance guided missile school which must 
be established in the very near future. The training to be conducted 
at this school is of a highly complex and specialized nature designed to 
qualify Ordnance personnel in duties involving maintenance of guided 
missiles. 

Fiscal year 1953 will see the Army lose a substantial portion of its 
trained personnel as those individuals who were inducted into the 
Army or recalled into active service in 1951 finish their tours of service. 
To replace these individuals we must bring in and train large numbers 
of men who will receive their first 16 weeks of basic training in either 
the 10 tratning divisions or the 14 replacement training centers. It is 
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estimated that our trainee load in these installations will, through fiscal] 
vears 1953, remain at a level approximately 18.4 percent higher than 
the December trainee load. 

Our major operating costs of these centers, item 1218, page 136, in 
this budget program is for the pay of civilian employees, that is, 3.4 
million out of 4.1 million, and, while we have asked for an increase of 
only 46 civilians, our dollar requirements increased by approximately 
15 percent primarily because we will have employed for the full year 
the civilians who were phased in during the current year. 

One of the most effective methods we use for conducting training is 
the demonstration of lessons through the media of training films. 
Almost 10 percent of our total budget is for the production and dis- 
tribution of these films at the Signal Corps Photographic Laboratory 
in Long Island, N. Y. We are asking for an increase of 4.5 percent. in 
our training film project in order to increase by 5 percent the number 
of training films which we will produce. This will also provide some 
funds to enable us to explore the tactical use of television. We feel 
that there is a distinct possibility that television can be used to graphi- 
cally show our trainees the lessons we are trying to get across to them. 

As you know, the use of appropriate training aids is generally rec- 
ognized as the most efficient and economical way of imparting know!l- 
edge in most training fields. To further the Army’s training-aids 
program, item 1223, a total of $8,568,798 is included in this budget. 
This will allow us to continue the activities of the training-aids center 
system, which we established a year ago, and it will provide funds for 
the procurement of new devices being developed at the Navy Special 
Devices Center, under the Army-participation plan, and in addition 
will provide the training-aid needs for the Technical Services. We 
are now operating six Army area training-aids centers.and 35 subcen- 
ters in the continental United States. 

Considerable saving in training-aids costs already has been effected 
by the training aids center system in its loaning of appropriate aids 
to units of the active Army as well as the civilian components. Not 
only are fewer aids required, but their use is more efficient under this 
system. Overseas theater commanders also are installing this system 
to effect economies and to assure the issuance of proper aids at the 
proper time. 

Maximum output from the Special Devices Center of Army-wide 
training aids is expected during fiscal year 1953. In certain fields 
great economies can be expected, particularly in savings in training 
ammunition and operation of equipment. 

Of course, the establishment of the training-aids center system in- 
volved some one-time costs that are not repeated once the system is 
established, and, therefore, we are able to reflect a reduction of ap- 
proximately $500,000 or about 15 percent less than the system is cost- 
ing us this year. 

The requirements of the rotation program and the necessity for 
getting our trained people out into the field and into Korea has re- 
sulted in our service schools losing some of their most experienced 
writers of training literature, with the result that this program has 
been falling behind the schedule we had established. To make up 
for some of this requirement, we are contracting for the preparation 
of some of our training literature. We are asking for ah increase 
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of approximately 6 percent in training publications funds in order 
to permit this additional contractual work to be done. 

ie you know, the present Army school system and our system of 
training replacements is based on training an Army wherein most 
individuals are on short tours of service and with many of our troops 
on foreign duty. We sincerely believe, and battle experience has 
shown our system to be thoroughly sound. 

It is our considered judgment that we cannot afford to have this 
system depreciate in any way at this time. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Williams. 

I believe we are ready to begin a discussion of the monetary items 
in this budget activity. I want to ask you one or two questions about 
the general statement. Are you going to present the projects sepa- 
rately, or shall other officers do that ? 

General Wirtrams. Mr. Chairman, I have four officers here with 
me who are expert in their particular field. There is an officer here 
from the Military Academy; there is an officer here from the replace- 
ment training division, from the schools division, an expert in training 
aids, and one in Army aviation; in case you have any questions on 
those four things which I cannot answer, the experts will be able to 
answer them. 

Mr. Sixes. You say that the training program is fast approaching 
the leveling-off point. The price is still going up—3.5 percent more, 
which is quite a few million dollars more. What is the reason for that 
increase of 3.5 percent ¢ 

Colonel Hoac. Generally speaking, the reason for that 3.5-percent 
increase is the full year’s operation at the level at the end of fiscal 
year 1952, but as we went into 1952 it was less. 

The principal item of increase we have is in the project 1230 school 
TDY, which is for sending people to school in a TDY status, people 
who are sent to school for less than 5 months’ duration. 

SrupeNtT TRAVEL 

Mr. Sixes. What is the average distance of travel for students on 
short courses ¢ 

Colonel Hoag. We estimate approximately 1,000 miles, 

Mr. Stxes. One thousand miles. Of course you know we are contin- 
uously quarreling with the services for the amount of money spent on 
travel. Is it not feasible to establish more schools, or to relocate 
schools, rather than to have so great a requirement for long distance 
travel ? 

General Wiiuiams. That would be almost impossible, Mr. Chair: 
man, and I think you would find it very expensive. The students are 
going to such schools as the tank school at Fort Knox, the Engineer 
‘orps school at Fort Belvoir, and these are enormous establishments 
And we have as many schools as we need. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the average length of period of training given 
in these schools? 

General Wititams. The school courses will run anywhere from 1 
week to 35 weeks in the specialist schools. I cannot give you the 
answer to the average. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you send a man a thousand miles for a 1-week’s 
course ? 

General WiiuiamMs. Oh, no. 
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Colonel Hoac. The average length of the courses for the fiscal 
year 1953, including both long courses and short courses, ts approxi- 
mately 13.2 weeks per student; that is the average. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any limitations on the distance that a man 
travels for service schooling? Is the length of time that he is going 
to be in school a limiting factor on the distance that the individual 
goes to school? 

Colonel Hoag. I think the limiting factor is the necessity for the 
training in that particular course. 

There are some courses of relatively short duration, where we would 
send the man for that particular course. For instance, for the orien- 
tation course at Sandia Base, that is a 1- to 2-week orientation course, 
but the general nature of the orientation out there makes it worth 
while to send the individual that distance. Some are sent from here 
to the 2 weeks’ orientation course. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the orientation course that is being given at Los Ala- 
mos not being given elsewhere ? 

Colonel Hoag. That is right. 

General Wuu1aMs. As a matter of fact, Mr. Chairman, I took the 
course of orientation, and it just happened that General Higgins took 
the course at the same time I did; it would be utterly impossible to 
get that course at any other place. I was sent from Fort Monroe, 
and he was sent from Washington. I can see your point, however, 
but that probably has never confronted us before, because we would 
not stand for it. In the first place it would be too expensive, and we 
could not do it. We do have students, soldiers, and officers, too, who 
come from as far away as the Sixth Army area frequently, who go to 
Fort Benning, or who go to Fort Belvoir. They are not going there 
for just 1 week’s course; they are going to we there for several 
months. 

Colonel Hoac. Just to finish the breakout of those going to school : 
going to school for 1 month or less are 13 percent of the total number 
of students, but 6 percent of those students go to the airborne course, 
a 3 to 4 weeks’ course at Fort Benning. 

Mr. Stes. Are your training activities of this particular type car- 
ried on throughout the year, or only at special intervals so that you 
can assemble at one time in the year as many as possible of those who 
are going to take the special course? 

General Wuuiiams. Normally our courses run the year around. 
There are certain times of the year when the load is heavier than at 
other times. As a matter of fact, right at the moment, the load is 
not quite as heavy in some courses as it has been in other parts of the 

ear because of the assembly of troops down at Fort Hood, Tex. 

he establishment is there, and we try to keep it full all the time. 
That is one of the difficulties, as a matter of fact, to get the students 
that have the prerequisites to qualify to take these courses at one 
time; so it would be economical] to run the class. 


SELECTION OF STUDENTS 
Mr. Srxes. How do you select students for training? Is there a 
competitive factor which enters into the selection of the student, or 
does someone just say, “Tom Jones, you go; we like your looks”? — 
General WiiitaMs. To a degree there is a competitive factor; not 
completely so. I will try to explain it this way: Suppose the cours:: 
involved is that of mechanics, or we are trying to find someone to take * 
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ranger course. That is competitive to this extent: It is decided by 
the Army what the prerequisite of the man must be before he can 
successfully complete the course, and of course that is perfectly under- 
standable, because we would not want to send a man up to train to be 
a tank mechanic, for example, if he did not have the prerequisite quali- 
fication to complete the course. 

In the ranger course there are only volunteers for that course; the 
man must be between certain age limitations, as I recall, between 22 
and—I do not recall the exact figure; he must have certain physical 
qualifications ; he must have had certain educational qualifications, and 
he must be able to swim. 

He is promised, he is almost assured, that if he is able to successfully 
complete the course, he gets a promotion. To a degree it is competitive 
in that we have made the prerequisite for that particular course so 
high that we want the people to bid for the opportunity to get in it. 

Sometimes we are of the opinion that some officers within units have 
gone around and said, “Joe Doakes, you are going to such-and-such 
school,” without giving too much thought to it. That shows up in the 
attrition rate, aot if the attrition rate in any particular class is higher 
than our statistical records indicate the attrition should be, then Gen- 
eral Clark himself goes to the Army commander who is responsible 
for having sent a student from that Army area, and says, “We see that 
in such-and-such a case you have such-and-such an attrition rate out 
of such aclass. That is uneconomical; we cannot afford to do that; we 
do not have the time, and time is of the essence right now.” 

So, this thing does not happen again; that is the last of it. 

Mr. SIKEs. General, no doubt you have heard criticism voiced that 
some men are able to spend the greater part of their time in school; 
they go from one school to another and they never get around to using 
the things they are trained to do. 

General Wiiu1aMs. Yes; that has happened. 

Mr. Srxes. What do a propose to do during the fiscal year 1953 
to Pe that sort of thing? 

eneral Wiiu1aMs. Yes; if that were the complete statement, and I 
get the point you have in mind. But there is another angle to that 
that I want to try to bring out, and that is the case of the man who 
takes a course where the prerequisites are high, and where the training 
period is long in a particular field, where you will find that we only 
get the benefit of a short period of time after he is trained. 

There are some soldiers who have this school bug and escape duty ; 
but happily those cases are very rare. I do not say that they do not 
happen, because I know they do happen, but I think they happen on 
a very minor scale. 

But on this other point of the man who goes to school, completes the 
course, and by the time he has finished the course his term of service 
has expired, that is one of the biggest, the most desperate problems 
facing us right now. 

Take the soldier coming into the Arthy, say he is inducted for a 
period of 24 months; that soldier goes through a period of 16 weeks 
of basic combat training. And then it is decided that that soldier is 
capable of becoming, say, a maintenance-repair man, or a maintenance 
man for radar. That is a course, which, if I remember correctly, is 
—— - 35-week course. That particular course is conducted at Fort 

liss, Tex. 
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The man spends 16 weeks learning what the score is, and during the 
course of his training he is selected as the one man for a particular 
course, say, aS a maintenance man for radar. He is a high-school 
graduate; he has had a course in arithmetic, and he has to be able to 
speak, and he is going to take a course that takes 35 weeks to put him 
through. And actually we are going to get the services of that man 
for a very short time, although he has cost us a lot of money. He is 
going out. 

Now, the only advantage in a situation of that kind, as I see it, is 
that we do have men here in the United States trained, as a potential, 
in the event we want them; we have these people who are trained in 
these courses. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not be practical to limit the people who are 
selected for long-term courses, comparatively long-term courses, to 
the men who are making a career of the service, or at least limit selec- 
tions to men who had enlisted for a full hitch rather than for the 
2-year men ? 

General Wuu1ams. Mr. Sikes, I have thought of that, but I am 
told it is not practical to do that. It would be highly desirable from 
our point of view. 

Mr. Srkres. Why is it not practical ? 

General Wiu1aMs. I would have to get some expert personnel from 
G-1 to answer that. 

Mr. Sixes. I want a careful and full explanation. I do not see the 
point of spending money and taking the time to train people in special! 
fields, at considerable expense, if they are going to get out of the 
service by the time they have been trained to the point you can use 
them. 

Will you give me a statement on that, explaining why a 2-year man 
may spend all of his time training for skills when he is going to be 
out of the service before he can use his training. There may be an 
explanation for it, but at the moment I do not see it. 

(The information requested is as. follows :) 

The Army’s policy is not to send personnel to long-term courses unless a mini- 
mum of 9 months of useful service remains after graduation. Prior to Korea, 
15 months was required. 

This policy is adhered to whenever possible, and the Army can meet its normal 
peacetime requirements from career personnel. 

However, the requirements engendered by- an expanded Army and emergency 
conditions cannot be met from the volunteer personnel and, therefore, inducted 
personnel must be utilized even though the term of service is short. 

General Wiiuiams. One answer would be not to train the man, but 
we have got to train people because we have to have trained people for 
these jobs. We are told by the services that they have got to have 
the man to fill these spots. And that is going to be particularly true, 
more and more, as we get into the guided-missiles field. There you 
are not going to be able to take the soldier, in my opinion, and give 
him these short courses and qualify him after 24 months’ service, and 
put him in a guided-missiles unit for a week or two and then lose him. 

We have got to, in some way, I think, attempt to get long-time 
service men. Of course, what we are trying to do now in these cases is 
to get the career man, or a man who will come in for not less than 
3 years, or to get men interested in the Army who will stay or who will 
reenlist, because they are the people who should be on these jobs. Of 
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course, their training is not a complete loss, because, as I say, we do 
have them as a backlog in civil life. 

I have given a great deal of thought and attention to this particular 
problem, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it is expensive training—— 

General Wii1AMs. I agree with you. 

Mr. Sixes. To train a man and then turn him loose with the thought 
that you might get him back. 

General WittiaMs. Do you have anything you would like to add 
to that, General Higgins ? 

General Hiecrns. Mr. Sikes, at the present time we are selecting the 
people with long-term enlistments to take these training courses, the 
longer-term training courses. Unfortunately we do not have enough 
individuals who can handle these jobs so that we can limit it to the 
long-term men. It is very difficult in such courses as radar operators 
and in the electronics field to get the long-term individuals. We try to 
limit them to that group; but, as I say, we just do not have enough 
long-term individuals. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you feel your recruiting program could help by 
definitely going after the high-aptitude men, with some assurance 
of promotion if their aptitude through and after training warrants it? 

General Hicerns. At the present time I think I can say that if they 
can qualify for these very high training jobs, which assures a pretty 
fast promotion in a career field, we have made that definite point. 

General Decker. One of the difficulties is that the moment they 
receive their training a field opens up in civil life which pays them 
more salary than they can get in the Army. 

General Winu1aMs. That is certainly true, particularly in the radio 
field. 

Mr. Sixes. That brings me to another question: I have heard many 
times that once a man is trained for a particular job, that there is at 
least an even chance that he will not be used on that job; he will be 
given something else to do. I am pretty well convinced that the cases 
that are called to my attention are the rare cases; but too many of 
them have been called to my attention and to the attention of other 
Members of Congress to say they do not exist. When a man is trained 
for a particular job, he ought to be used for that job. How realistic- 
ally do you attempt to use a man in the spot for which he was trained ? 

General Wiu1AMs. It is a cardinal principle; and it would be fool- 
ish to do otherwise, to train a man for one job and use him on another. 
Certainly there are going to be occasions when the value of the man 
to the service must be reevaluated. Our screening is continuous from 
the time the man comes into the first induction center, where a deter- 
mination is made whether or not he is eligible or has the capacity to 
be in the Army at all. In the induction center they are given a test in 
an attempt to decide in which field that man is best qualified to serve, 
and in which field his services will be of the greatest value. He is put 
into that field whenever possible. Of course these tests are not fool- 
proof by any means, but if at all-possible he is used in the particular 
field for which he is qualified. And that process is a continuing 
process. If the man improves in his skill and the needs of the Army 
change, that man’s services must be reevaluated. 
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Mr. Srxes. Have you attempted to get a commitment from a man 
prior to giving him training of a specialized nature, that he is going 
to remain in the service, or have you asked him to reenlist for a full 
period of time after he has taken or as he begins the training. 

General Wiuiams. I would say across the board; no. There might 
be special instances, I would like to ask Colonel Spragins to discuss 
that, whether there is a prerequisite in a particular course in which 
the man must take a commitment before he is allowed to enter it. 

Colonel Spracins. There is none in existence right now that I know 
of, although we are considering the long-term proposition, because in 
the guided-missile field, particularly, the man must be willing to indi- 
cate some reenlistment desire before getting the highly classified 
courses. In the other courses there is no prerequisite. 

General WituiaMs. That is the point I want to make, Mr. Sikes, that 
we have got to have people in these training courses. 

Mr. Sixes. When one of your staff members has the responsibility 
to answer a question, I suggest that he step up and give his name 
clearly, and speak out so that the committee as well as the reporter 
can hear the answers. 

General Wri11aMs. That will be observed. 

Mr. Sixes. You are requesting a few additional civilian employees. 
Would it not be possible, in view of the experience that has been 
gained by your civilian employees, and to added skill and knowledge. 
to operate with fewer rather than more civilian employees during this 
year? 
~ General Wua1aMs. The information I have is that we are actually 
not able to get the number of civilian employees that we want right 
now. Do you have the actual record on that, Colonel Hoag? 

Colonel Hoag. That is true, and the schools are still below author- 
ized strength in the number of civilians. Of course, a part of that is 
occasioned by the fact that for a period there was a personnel freeze, 
which stopped additions, and we also have the fact that right now 
the Army has some overstrength. Some of that overstrength is in 
schools and replacement training centers, and carries a portion of the 
work load. 


PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF TRAINING FILM 


Mr. Sixes. You are asking for funds for the production and dis- 
tribution of training films. Unquestionably training films are a val- 
uable item in training. Are these new films, or a reissue of old films? 
Are you able to procure sufficient new films to keep abreast of current 
military developments? 

General Witi1AMs. My answer to that is “yes.” Colonel Steele, will 
you take that? 

Colonel Srreiz. Col. P. Steele, Training Publications and Aids 
Division. 

In the production of new training films, we are not absolutely up to 
date with everything we would like to have. There is a large back- 
log, due to the lack of facilities of the Signal Corps photographic 
service, but we have a program of producing new films, starting out 
each year with the educational training films coming in for discussion 
where, perhaps, because it is important to substitute for training 
films, they were not originally available, but we are not completely 
up to date; no. 
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General WixtaMs. I can give ‘you an example right now, in the 
situation in Korea where they have run into something that was com- 
parable to the bunker type of fighting with the Japanese. It is not 
exactly like the fighting we did in Europe against the fortified line, the 
German line. We expect in a very short time to build films that will 
assist us in teaching the soldiers in practices of the Korean, Chinese, 
and Communist type of bunker fighting that they are using over there 
now. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Those are movies? 

General Wituiams. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which take a long time to produce. 

General WituiaMs. I was rather surprised how quickly it could be 
done, and Colonel Steele can tell you how long it will take. 

Colonel Sreetx. That particular film will be filmed from stock pic- 
tures, taken principally in Korea, and that should be out within 3 
months. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are speaking of movies. Are you making use of 
the reflector pictures? I am not talking particularly about the slide 
films which everybody uses, and with which we are familiar, but there 
is a reflector or refractor type that is readily available, where you can 
cut the films, make tracings, or pictures, themselves. 

General Wit.iiaMs. That is being done extensively. 

'Mr. Scrivner. You are using them now / 

General WiiuiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You can have them ready at the end of a week or 10 
days. Why wait 3 months for a movie? 

Colonel Sreete. This is in order to make it into a film—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Into a movie. 

Colonel Steere. Into a coordinated film. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you can coordinate these by filling out the 
script. 

Colonel Sreete. As far as using the transparent type that are avail- 
able, they are being used all the time, but also this requirement came 
in from the field requesting films, for the training films. That does 
not mean we are not already using these 2 by 2 slides with the overhead 
projector ; we will continue to use them. 

General Witi1ams. You are speaking about the Bell optician? 

Colonel Steeie. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are half a dozen different types of projectors, 
and the reason I raise the question is because there are so many films 
that it would be unsound to take 3 months to develop a coordinated 
film, because in the 3 months’ time so many things are going to happen, 
that by the time you get the film it does not include the changes. 

Whereas, on the other hand, by the use of these other types you can 
get the idea over to the instructor overnight and he can make use of 
this unit and get it out:as quickly as you could mail a letter. 

General Wii1taMs. I am sure that the type of reflector you refer 
to is being used very extensively.* 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Mr. Stxes. Are any funds requested in this budget for long college 
courses ? 
Colonel Hoac. Yes; there is $900,000. 
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Mr. Sixes. To train how many men? 

Colonel Hoac. 473 in the long courses, individuals entering the long 
course during the fiscal year, and to continue training of 252 who 
were in training already. 

Mr. SrKes. I want a breakdown for the record which will show the 
number of men going into each course. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


Breakdown of the planned Army input into long-term courses during fiscal year 1958 








Continued 
training 


New train- 


ing Total 




















ST ER Baie PE RRs RR Re, ST ly A Oe ae 51 81 132 
SS RRR TPR SR aS 57 96 153 
Business administration (includes personnel management) ____- 72 145 217 
SS EEE EEL SEE POO OE. SO FM ELAN 20 | 39 59 
abate A crag “ati tata Seer lied tad ile Se aes 0 | 34 34 
Ra elle as San dcaebh eakiiies allt niu mkdlamesDck sil 23 | 19 | 42 
ae eS rae me 29 | 59 | 88 

| 252 473 725 





Mr. Srxes. Why is it necessary to train these men, rather than use 
ROTC graduates who have already specialized in these fields? 
Colonel Hoac. We have an officer outside who specializes in that 
field. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. While waiting for the officer to arrive, tell 
me how you are able to effect a reduction in the cost per student at 
the Military Academy, for example, where you show a reduction in 
cost per student from $880 to $853. 

Colonel Hoac. Colonel Miles, will you answer that / 
Colonel Mixes. I did not hear all the statement. 


REDUCTION IN STUDENT COSTS AT ARMY SCHOOLS 


Mr. SrKes. I notice in the fiscal year 1953 the estimated cost per 
student at the United States Military Academy will be reduced to 
$853. Iam not complaining. I am simply asking how you did it. 

Colonel Mires. The total for this fiscal year is considerably less 
than for next year, and for practically the same amount of money we 
will be able to train more people. The strength as of today is 2,300. 
whereas the maximum is 2,496; it was 200 less than capacity. 

Mr. Sixes. All right. In the Command and General Staff College. 
there is also a reduction under the past year’s cost per student. How 
is that accomplished ? 

Colonel Hoac. That achievement is due to the fact that the increase 
there which we have in this year and in the next year, both, are rela- 
tively short-course training, which is conducted in addition to the 
regular course, and the staff and the overhead handling that additional 
load can do that without too much additional cost. i 

Mr. StKxes. For the Army War Coljege, on the other hand, there is 
shown a considerable increase, almost double what it was 2 years ago. 
What has happened there ¢ 

Colonel Hoag. Sir, it is a case that in 1951 the Command Staff Col- 
lege and the Army War College were both at Leavenworth, Kans., 
but there was a reduction in the Command and Staff College student 
body, in order to make a hundred spaces for the Army War College. 
There were two courses, and they both were at the Command and Staff 
College, and the amount here, the $130,674 for 1951, represents only 
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the costs that were directly attributable to the fact that the War Col- 
lege officers were there. The overhead at the Command Staff College 
provided for the staff services. In 1952 the War College was moved 
to Carlisle Barracks. 

Mr. Sikes. Why was it necessary for it to be moved ? 

Colonel Hoag. Because we had had to reduce the size of the Com- 
mand Staff College largely in order to accommodate the War College, 
and there was an actual reduction of from 500 to 400. That does not 
represent a reduction in the requirement, especially in the Staff College, 
but it represents a fixed limitation on the Leavenworth capacity. 

Mr. Sikes. Very well, may we hear now about the requirement for 
the college-level training, the long-term training leading toward a 
degree for military activity ¢ 
Colonel Sutiivan. I am Colonel Sullivan of the Training Staff. 


REQUIREMENT FOR COLLEGE LEVEL TRAINING 


The requirement for the college training is a carefully studied 
requirement. We have certain positions which require civilian type 
of education rather than military training. The principal field where 
they have students, they are in the engineering, including electronics 
type, in the civilian college courses; business administration, the sci- 
ences, including atomic energy, and other related fields. There are a 
number of other fields, but those are the ones that are the most common, 
and those are the subjects which run toward the Army educational 
needs. 

Mr. Sikes. Colonel Sullivan, we had a young fellow in here recently 
who was one of the best-informed—I believe he was in chemical war- 
fare—that I have heard in this presentation. He informed me that 
he had been trained in part by the Army as a lawyer. What would 
cause the Army to take a man it had trained to be a lawyer and use 
him in chemical warfare, or to take a qualified chemist and train him 
to be a lawyer / 

Colonel Sutuivan. Lam afraid I cannot answer that. 

Mr. Stxes. Are you not getting as many people as you need with 
the specialized skills and technical training, both scientific and aca- 
demic training from the ROTC graduates, and who are coming into 
active duty, or from the men among veterans who have had college 
training at Government expense, and who would now like to come 
back into military service? Why is there necessity for taking the 
time and adding the cost of training men in college after they come 
into the active service ¢ 

Colonel Suntivan. I would like to try to answer the ROTC part of 
the question first, because these men have bachelor degrees, and the 
type of training that we are asking and want to get in this program 
will be entirely at the graduate level. Then they are people who have 
gone to considerable—— 

Mr. Suxes. Are you talking about lawyers? 

Colonel Suttivan. The lawyer is the one exception. The reason 
we send people to law school is to take advantage of the courses needed. 
There are two general types of legally trained people, those who have 
a civilian background, which they do get from civilian life, and those 
who must have military background in order to fulfill the positions and 
do the work in the Judge Advocate General’s office. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Sullivan, how realistically have you fried to 
find men who already had all of the training you need instead of 
training them at Government expense while they are on active duty ? 
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Colonel Sutxivan. I do not believe I am qualified to answer that. 
It is a problem of procurement, and I think someone else will have 
to answer that. 

Mr. Stxes. General Williams, who can answer that? 

General Hicerns. That would be a G-1 problem. I am not sure 
that there is a representative here today of G-1. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have a realistic and frank answer to 
that question, General Williams. Frankly, I do not think the Army 
has tried as hard as it might or should to find trained men to fill these 
slots. I seriously question the necessity of the training that is now 
being done at college level. 

Colonel Sullivan gave us an illustration which I think holds water. 
Occasionally you have a man who shows a great deal of promise, who 
should have graduate training in his specialty, but I think there are 
many other cases where it is just a nice thing for the man and a pretty 
heavy expense for the Government. 

General Wiiu1aMs. In all of my service I know of only one officer 
who was able to have a deal like that, and he was sent to a law school. 
Exactly where I do not know. He was judge advocate general of 
the Twenty-second Corps during the last war, and when he came 
back after the war was over he was sent to a school of law and is 
now an instructor in law at the Military Academy—a man by the 
name of Colonel Brooks. He is the only officer I know personally 
who has been able to take one of these courses. Although I know 
they are selected, they are not selected by us. That is a personnel 
problem. G-1 of the Army selects them and sends those people to 
do those things, not ourselves. So I am not wholly informed on that 
subject. How prevalent that is I do not know. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Department of the Army makes an annual survey to determine the posi- 
tions which require advanced education. In addition, a roster of officers is 
compiled semiannually to determine the civilian educational level of the officers 
on active service. Insofar as practicable, the positions are filled by officers on 
the roster who possess both the military experience and the advanced education. 
In addition, the Department of the Army makes a concerted effort to procure 
officers from the Reserve with the appropriate education and military experience 
to fill such positions. However, Reserve officers having the desired educationa) 
level and military experience are frequently the same individuals who hold ke' 
positions with industry, essential to national defense, or positions necessar ; 
to the national health, safety, and interest. a 

As the Army increases in size, the number of positions requiring the advanced 
’ education also increases. However, even with the procurement of qualified 
officers from the Reserve, the supply does not meet the requirements. A\so, 
Reserve officers are required to serve only 17 to 24 months. In order to maintuino 
a continuity within the Army and to have qualified personnel available within 
the Army for assignment to specialized positions in the fields of business and 
personnel administration, the physical sciences, and other fields, it is necessarr 
to send officers to civilian institutions for graduate study. , ‘ 

Mr. Srxes. I have had cases called to my attention where officers 
with no legal background open. just completed their training at 
Government expense, were placed in charge of activities involving 
considerable legal work by lawyers with long legal and trial back- 
ground. Often, the man fresh out of law school does not know much 
about the practice of law. He has some of the answers, but he does 
not know very much about the actual practice of law, and sometimes 
he is in everybody’s way for a long time. It is an unrealistic and 
wasteful process. 
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Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrtvner. Is there any reason why in some of these things, if 
they are so valuable to the Army, you cannot kill two birds with one 
stone? Namely, you have scattered throughout the country military 
men assigned to duty with ROTC units in some of the best universi- 
ties in the country. I have been around some of them and have never 
yet found any of those men too overburdened with work. Maybe it 
is different now, but that is how it used to be. Is it not possible that 
you could have some man whom you think should have this additional 
education where it could be combined with his duties as ROTC in- 
structor at that school? He could take his education along with it, 
because by the time he gets through he is not going to be called on to 
do much homework at night so far as his military job is concerned. 

General Wiii1aMs. I would hate to pass an opinion on that, because 
I have never had an education in law, and I do not know what that 
involves. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was not confining my suggestion to law at all. 1 
have an entirely different idea about law. I agree very much with 
what Mr. Sikes said. I have seen too many times when you have taken 
a man out of the military service where it is an absolute loss and then 
sent him to law school at Government expense—and not only at Gov- 
ernment expense but with full-time pay, because they are on duty pay. 
Then they come out, and it would not be quite so bad if their duties 
called for the use of the law education they have had, but altogether 
too many times they are assigned to something else and never have 
occasion to‘refer to their law work again during the course of their 
career. That is a loss of at least 4 years’ time of military service plus 
the expense. 

At the same time I have seen cases exactly like and even in greater 
degree similar to those Mr. Sikes talked about, where you had some 
man who was a professional military man who had been sent to law 
school and was then put in some office, for instance, a contracting office 
or whatnot—where the major portion of the work is done by Reserve 
oflicers who have received their law degrees at their own expense and 
have been called back into military service, and they are the ones who 
are carrying the load. They may only be first lieutenants and cap- 
tains, whereas this other officer to whom I am referring may be a 
lieutenant colonel or a colonel. But he is not the one who is carrying 
the load; it is the youngsters in there who are carrying the load. 

The point that Mr. Sikes and I both are getting at is simply this, 
that there is too often a waste of the taxpayers’ money in two ways: 
First, sending a man who is primarily-a military man to school to 









































» take these various courses and then the failure to use your other 





officers who have already had that professional training, not only in 
school but in the practical field of law, which makes a double waste. 

Colonel Suttrvan. May I say that when we have people on ROTC 
duty who do some of their studying in their spare time, we sometimes 
pay maybe for one semester for them to finish their work. That is a 
very common practice for our officers in ROTC who are working for 








’ a higher degree. 





Mr. Scrivner. Usually when that happens, that is a voluntary thing 





~ so far as the officer is concerned. 


Colonel Sutrivan. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. And he is then taking some course he may want for | 


his own particular reason, which is not so much a contribution to the | 


military as it is to the person. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner, let me tell you something. You are” 
faced with a new situation. It looks like this is one time when you | 


are not going to get the last word in on the Army. 


Mr. Scrivner. You just think I am not. Tam going to have the | 
mill. = T will have | 


last word when we sit down here to mark up the 
the last word all right. 

Colonel Sutiivan. May I add just one more thing? And this is 
not meant to be the last word. When military officers are sent to 


law school, we require them to belong to the Judge Advocate Gen- | 


ie 


cee 


aa 


eral’s Corps, and from there on their careers are spent in the Army’s 


legal work. 
Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. But the practical, common sense 


thing is, it is so much easier to indoctrinate somebody in the military — 


that is not required in JAG. It does not take too long for indoctri- 


nation in military, but it takes a long time for legal education. And 


it would not be too difficult to take men who already have their ~ 
legal background, not only in law school but in the practice of law, 
out where they really had to get down and either make out or lose — 
out on their own, and then give them their military indoctrination % 
and put them in JAG. And you will find, in my opinion, they will do 7 


a better job and that opinion is based on legal experience. 


Mr. Suxes. General Williams, why is it necessary to train 1,800 of. q 


ficers in instrument flight training? 


General Witi1aMs. That is the number we require.. We are not — 


able to obtain them now. We are behind in our requirement for 
officers who have training now. I will ask Colonel Marinelli to 
answer that. 


Colonel Martnetur. We have organized a program to train all of © 


fei 


our pilots in instrument flying, for two reasons: First, the basic reason | 


is for our combat requirements; second, the President’s Air Coordi- | 


nating Committee report last year requested that all military pilote 
who fly on Federal airways be instrument-qualified. Of course. w 
were 2 years behind time when we started. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you train them now? 

Colonel Martnenut. In civilian contract schools. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you going to continue that 

Colonel Marrnetur. That is an interim program until we can put 
the training in the military schools. 

Mr Sixes. When are you going to put this training in the mil) 
tary schools ¢ 

Colonel Martnetut. Next year. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you mean calendar year or fiscal year? 

Colonel Marryetut. Fiscal year. The reason we have not done it 
is because we have not had the airplanes. Next year we will get the 


airplanes. They are under procurement now. As soon as we get 7 


the equipment, it will be conducted in military schools. 

Mr. Stxes At a cost of about $850 per person now? 

Colonel Martnetut. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. What is going to be the cost when you have your own 
schools ¢ 
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Colonel Marine.ui. We can do it for less than that. 

Mr. Srxes. How much less? 

Colonel Martne.ui. We feel the training we are going to give is 
oing to cost us about $15 an hour to fly, and we give them about 40 
ours’ flying time in this instrument school, which has already been 

scheduled. We have it programed now. The program of instruc- 
tion has been prepared. 

Mr. Sixes. How long does it take to train an officer in instrument 
flying ! 

Colonel Martnetu. Six weeks now. That is what we are running. 

I would like to point out one thing in this contract training. We 
have done that fairly economically, because we have five schools set 
up. You were talking about travel a minute ago. We have the 
schools set up all over the United States, so that people from Cali- 
fornia, for example, get their training in California instead of going 
to Baltimore. 

Mr. Srxes. Why do you think you can do it more cheaply in your 
own schools ? 

Colonel Martnetur. We know pretty much what it costs us to fly 
an airplane per hour, and we are going to integrate it in our regular 
training program. When a pilot goes through the primary and basic 
flight school, he is going to get a portion of his instrument training, 
and when he caalcaten ie will have the qualifications for instrument 
flying. It will not only be cheaper, but there will be no travel in- 
volved. 

Mr. Stxes. Does $850 include all the cost ? 

Colonel Martneuut. Yes, sir—pretty close. That is an average 
cost. Some schools are a little higher than others because of the 
equipment they are using. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it a travel ? 

Colonel Marrvexut. It does not include travel. 

Mr. Sixes. Do officers and enlisted men who are attending service 
school get per diem while they are doing so? 

General WituiAMs. I never did. 

Colonel Hoac. The enlisted men do not. The officers who are on 
temporary duty—that is, less than 5 months—get $1 per day per diem. 

Mr. Sixes. Are their allowances reduced ¢ 

Colonel Hoag. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why should the officer get $1 a day if his other allow- 
ances are not reduced when the enlisted man does not get it / 

Colonel Hoag. They have to pay for their meals, whereas the en- 
listed men do not. And that is a uniform rate set up for all three 
services in the joint travel regulations. 

Mr, Sues. What are some of the training aids that have recently 
been developed and come into use ¢ 

General Witx1aMs. I will ask Colonel Steele to answer that. 

Colonel Sreete. One new project we are working on now and are 
distributing to the field is the use of two by two transparent slides in 
place of the large graphic charts. We think we are going to put out 
in the very near future a 1,000-watt high usage two by two projector 
which will be able to be used in enabling a class of over 200 men to 
see. Those particular items are developed as a result of this mass 
95192—52—pt. 3 —9 
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training that is going on now, where we have to get away from the 
smaller classes. 

Mr. Srxes. Who determines what new training aids shall be used 
and what old ones shall be dropped ? 

Colonel Sreetz. The requirements come from the field, and the 
obsolescence also is initiated in the field. The suggestions for require- 
ments for training aids normally come up from the ore in train- 
ing, through the Army commanders, through the Office of Chief of the 


Army Field Forces, and on up to the Department of the Army. Inthe | : 


same way, a survey is made, for instance, on training films annually 
as to what training films are rated excellent and what are rated good 
and what should be dropped as obsolete and new ones take their place. 

General WittiaMs. The last one of those I acted on was a machine 
gun with electric batteries, magnifying glasses, and so forth, set up 
alongside the barrel, to be used at the rate of 500 each firing, where, 
at the press of the trigger, a beam of light goes out to the target, and 
this beam is strong enough to be used in daylight, to teach the soldier 
manipulation of sight setting and lighting with the caliber .80 water- 
cooled machine gun. That was shown to us at Field Forces the other 
day, and General Bradford and myself looked at it with any number of 
officers who happened to be there at the time and who were told to go 
over and look at it, because we wanted their opinion of it. We inquired 
closely not only about the cost of the gun, because you have the cost 
of the gun, but the cost of the telescope tube that holds the light and 
the lens. The only draw-back is that you have to have electricity there, 
but the cost of that is so small that the ammunition expended by two 
or three soldiers going through basic training would pay for the gun. 

We dreamed this thing up and tested it very extensively. It looked 
all right in the room, but to get it out where the troops are handling 
it they might be too frightened to handle it. That was passed on by 
the field officers. Actually it was passed on by myself and General 
Bradford, with a few various and sundry officers. That training aid 
will literally save us thousands of dollars in ammunition. That is 
just an example. 

Mr. Srxes. That is very interesting. 

Are there any questions on project 1200, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivnker. No, Mr. Chairman. You covered it very well. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General. You have made an 
interesting presentation. 

No one here questions the essentiality of the right kind of training 
and the right kind of training aids. I am inclined to feel this is in 
good hands, General. 

General Wituiams. Thank you. I would like to add this: First of 
all, this is the first time I have ever had the honor and privilege of 
appearing before a congressional committee, and it has been an inter- 
esting experience and a pleasant one. Aside from that, I am fairly 
new on this staff-training job at Army Field Forces. I consider myself 
more of a troop officer. But I do believe, in my considered judgment, 
that the training in the Army today is better than I have ever seen 
in the last 35 years. 

Mr. Sixes. I bélieve the training is good and is realistic. 
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General Witx1ams. And we are practicing every economy we pos- 
sibly can, because we are paying these taxes just like everyone else, and 
we know exactly what it is. And I have never during my time seen 
such a drive on economy as we are having right now. But what it is 
costing us I think is the minimum essential for the minimum training. 

Mr. Stes. I would like for you to feel, General Williams, that this 
committee will always welcome you at any time you want to come back 
and diseuss any of your problems. 

General Wit1AMs. I certainly appreciate that invitation. 


CoMMAND AND MANAGEMENT 


Activity: 1300 CommMaNnp AND MANAGEMENT 


Direet obligations by project and subproject 



































ss Estimate, Estimate 
No. Project and subproject eg ong al] fiscal year | fiscal year 
g 1952 1953 
1310 | General Administration, Headquarters, Department of 
Ce ARIE in ic conten Relea Makai datg sian philly ano ain hase o's $83, 570, 697 | $101, 330, 450 $106, 292, 972 
1311 Offices, Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff_- 19, 120, 597 21, 674, 731 22, 079, 593 
1312 Offices of the Chiefs of Technical Services--_..___.. 32, 515, 452 41, 836, 642 42, 435, 458 
1313 Offices of the Chiefs of Administrative Services..__| 31, 934, 648 37, 819, 077 41,777,921 
1320 | General Administration, Headquarters, Major Field } 
agg Sagara Sali ER Oe cae 38, 299, 283 50, 278, 545 51, 727, 028 
1321 Army Area Headquarters, including office, Chief 
eR Soi hcdinaie, Susann cdduseveccecess 21, 951, 455 28, 435, 654 29, 514, 305 
1322 Overseas command headquarters___.............-- 16, 347, 828 21, 842, 891 22, 212, 723 
Total direct obligations_-_........-..-.----....- 121, 869, 980 | 151, 608,995 | 158, 020, 000 








PROJECT: 1310, GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE 
ARMY 


Subproject 1811—Offices, Secretary of the Army and Chief of Staff 
| 











| Estimate | Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | . - 
anaes 4 fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 | 1952 | 1953 
"POCKE WC I a oh ees So wi Uececugncaccoputesen. | $19, 120, 597 | $21, 674, 731 | $22, 079, 593 
Personal services (01)... 2... once Si 13, 355,130 | 15, 907, 542 | » 16, 469, 293 
Other objects 5, 765, 467 


| cou qaadnnlldihls aaiihdirhadaunanwendncaemsewes | 5, 767, 189 | 5, 610, 300 





Subproject 1812—Office of the Chiefs of Technical Services 





| Actual, fiscal) Estimate, | Estimate, 











year 1951 = ~~ 
ERE a a SI ea a AE I $32, 515,452 | $41, 836, 642 $42, 435, 458 
Porsonhi Siiee tS) Shee oc 25,892,773 | 33, 957. 135 34, 932, 595 
Other objects..........<<...... SARA RAS DEN ea hea es 6, 622, 679 7, 879, 507 7, 502, 863 
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Subproject: 1313, Offices of the Chiefs of Administrative Services 
Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, fiseal 
year 1951 fiscal year fecal year 
Total for subproject_..-.--.------------------------+-+---+---> $31, 934,648 | $37,819,077 | $41, 777, 92) 
Personal services (91). . -----.-.-------------+-+-+--------- 12, 488,330 | 16, 189,869 | 16, 653, 04) 
Other objects. .. ......---------------------------++-2++-=- 19, 446,318 | 21, 629, 208 25, 124) a8) 














PROJECT: 1320 GENERAL ADMINISTRATION, 


HEADQUARTERS, MAJOR FIELD COMMANDs 


Subproject: 1321 Army area headquarters, including Office, Chief of Army Field 















































Forces 
Estimate. Estimate 
Actual, fiscal . , 
, fiscal year | fiscal year 
yoor 1062 1952 1953 
Total for subproject_.--.-..----.------------------- odeeosg9-5- $21,951, 455 | $28,435,654 | $29,514, 305 
oe | a EERE LENE SS 19,333,834 | 25,342,680 | 25, 856, 177 
Other objects...............- ewe esdn case duiinateibitginae 9i tes 2, 617, 621 3, 092, 965 3, 658, 128 
Subproject: 1,322 overseas command headquarters 
Estimate, Estimate, 
ype fiscal year fiscal year 
1952 1953 
Total for subproject_ See atehelib tabs ie dhdne hissed eanimeniemctonalee $16, 347,828 | $21, 842, 891 $22, 212, 723 
Personal services (01) .........-------------+-------------- 15, 558,190 | 17,713306| 18, 472, 125 
ohn Column wemhnads exanncetns Shumpaeeiiina 789, 638 4, 129, 585 3, 740, 597 
Reimbursable activities 
Estimate, Estimate, 
Item Actual, fiscal fiscal year |‘ fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 1953 
Total reimbursable obligations_....................--..- $3, 997. 864 $1, 500, 000 $1, 500, 000 
Deduct reimbursements from: 7 
Armed Forces Security Agency..................-.......- 8 USER a od 2 
Army Motion Picture Service... ................-..--.:.- NL 2 CREAR A san Re 
Department of Defense _-_...........-.--- Sahin asiigie dimbaitbatnth . | a RR A 
ee on ccnccancoscséubousnael Oe BARA ies Oa 
Department of the Air Force... -............---..-......- Sg SRR 5 yl 
Economic Stabilization Agency_-_-......-...-...------.--- ESET Ge 
Industrial College of the Armed Forces___.-...--.-...---- [ 7 HSS as Wok eee 
Military District of Washington. --.............:.--...-... . 7 tC eae Gee 
a ER Ee ES OREN Se 525, 000 550, 000 550, 000 
ae ORR POF CARED pe aT ep pr 590, 000 700, 000 704, 000 
Reserve Officers Training Corps. ............---.----..-.. 115, 000 115, 000 115, 000 
I oe ga lh Ce sates mmtepncnsud 2, 129, 369 135, 000 135, 000 
RL Sascha erable ais rlnicins diosa ed Slatiticts erpioseaite sind drbdeipetahliehlie 3, 997, 864 1, 500, 000 1, 500, 000 














Mr. Sixes. We next take up project 1300, “Command and manage- 


ment.” 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General McAuliffe, we are glad to have you before the committee. 
Will you proceed ¢ 
General McAuuirre. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, the 
command and management segment of the Army budget covers funds 
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for civilian personnel and general operating expenses for these general 
areas: 
Offices of the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff, 
Offices of the Chiefs of Technical and Administrative Services. 
The six Army headquarters in the United States and the Office 
of the Chief, Army Field Forces, 
The overseas command headquarters in Japan, Hawaii, Alaska, 
Germany, Austria, Trieste, and the Caribbean. 

The amount requested for these activities in the sum of $158,020,000 
represents an increase of $614 million over fiscal year 1952. These 
funds will enable us to employ a total of 27,620 civilian employees at 
all the above locations. This is 771 positions over 1952. In addition, 
these funds cover the general operating expenses of all these head- 
quarters. 

The personnel in these areas provide the planning, direction, and 
control over all Army operations. 

The increased workload occasioned by our expanded Army, the 
stepped-up procurement, distribution and supply activities, and the 
turn-over of a tremendous number of military personnel during fiscal 
year 1953 will present innumerable complex and challenging problems 
to these top command and management offices of the Department of the 
Army. 

Prior to the submission of these budget estimates, manpower surveys 
were undertaken of the Army establishment in the Washington area 
aimed at getting more work done with fewer people. It is believed 
that these surveys of stated requirements have instilled a cost con- 
sciousness and a renewed awareness of the need for economical utiliza- 
tion of personnel. 

You may be sure that the requirements in this budget area are aimed 
solely at getting the greatest military effectiveness out of the defense 
dollar. 

There are no bargains in the business of supporting an Army. But 
we are determined to staff the top commands with sufficient personnel 
of the highest caliber to guarantee effective and economical command 
and management for the Army. 

Representatives of the offices of the Secretary of the Army, the Chief 
of Staff, and the Technical and Administrative Services follow me to 
present details as to the estimates submitted in this budget area. 

Mr. Stxes. General Decker, referring to activity 1300, Command 
and management,” you are asking for 1953, $158,020,000, which rep- 
resents an increase of $6,500,000 over 1952 and a very considerable 
increase over fiscal year 1951. 

What, in brief, are the causes of that additional expense ? 

General Decker. The principal cause is an increase in the number 
of civilian personnel to be utilized in this appropriation. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us stop right there. We have been told repeatedly 
that material reductions in personnel requirements, civilian personnel 
requirements, were going to result from Mrs. Rosenberg’s work. I 
fail to see any reduction either in cost or in number of personnel. 
What has been the situation ? 

General Decker. Mrs. Rosenberg did take a very positive step last 
year to retard the increases in civilian personnel within the depart- 
ments. As of a certain date all personnel were frozen, no further in- 
creases were allowed, and a cut-back of 5 percent was directed. 
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Mr. Srxes. When was that? 

General Decker. July 20, 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. How long was the freeze in effect ? 

General Decker. The freeze is still in effect. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you account, then, for the fact that you are 
asking for more people? 

General Decker. We are asking for a few additional employees in 
fiscal year 1953. This has the approval of the Officé of the Secretary 
of Defense and if the funds are granted for the personnel it is reason- 
able to assume that the ceiling will be lifted to accord with that. 

Mr. Srxes. Why do you consider additional personnel necessary ’ 
The job should be leveling off. 

General Decker. The situation in the current fiscal year in many 
areas is very tight. In some cases we are working overtime to do 
routine work. There is an added workload in many areas, particu- 
larly in the administration of the procurement program and the ac- 
tivities incident to it. 

There is the added workload as compared to fiscal year 1951 of an 
increased strength in the Army, this year, which is being carried into 
fiscal year 1953. The larger numbers in the Army require more 
people to handle the normal administrative workload. 

Mr. Sixes. There are very few more pesgle in the Army. 

General Decker. That is correct. As I say, the principal work. 
load increase occurred between 1951 and 1952. 


OFFICES OF CHIEFS OF ADMINISTRATIVE SERVICES 


Mr. Srxes. I notice that the oy individual increase is in ac- 


tivity No. 1313, “Offices of Chiefs of Administrative Services.” You 
are requesting $4 million more than you had for 1952 fiscal and $10 
million more than you had in 1951. How do you justify that? 

General Decker. I believe the principal workload increase there is 
in the Office of the Adjutant General; it is caused by the additional 
strength of the Army which generates additional records to be taken 
care of. It is further complicated, of course, by the many reports 
that are received in connection with the personnel involved in the 
Korean operation. 

ANALYSIS OF ESTIMATE 


Mr. Sr«es. Is all of this request of $158 million for personnel’! 
Does it include travel ? 

General Decker. Yes, it includes all objects of expenditure. 

Mr. Sixes. List the principal ones. 

General Decker. 01 would be “Personal services.” 

Mr. Srkes. Will you give us the breakdown as you go along? 01 is 
how much out of the $158 million ? 

General Decker. 01 is $112,383,232. 

Mr. Stxes. That is personnel ? 

General Decker. That is right. 02, “Travel,” is $7,432,702. 

Mr. Srxes. How much was travel a year ago’ 

General Decker. $7,362,115. 

Mr. Suxes. What else? 

General Decker. 03, “Transportation of things,” $7,300. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of things would be included in that trans- 
portation. 
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General Decker. In this project certain equipment is bought for 
use at the headquarters. It would be the transportation of that from 
the point of purchase to the place of usage. If you like, I can put this 
whole table in the record also. 

(The information referred to is as follows.) 


APPROPRIATION TITLE: MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


Program title: 1300 command and management 





Estimate, | Estimate, 

fiscal year | fiscal year 
1952 | 1953 

a Ro? ROW Os oe Be SRE OES RSA ee A 

Personal services ces $86, 628, 257 | $109, 110,541 | $112, 383, 232 

Travel ; 4, 647, 004 | 7, 362, 115 | 7, 432, 702 

UU OE ee 7 


Actual, fiscal | 
year 1951 





179 7, 300 | 7, 300 


‘, i 
Communication services_.......-.--. any fa Eee ree epee are ee 1, 545, 400 | 1, 640, 000 | , 706, 000 


Rents and utility services.__- alt 530, 880 
Printing and reproduction _- oe? 21, 561, 417 

7 Other contractual services ‘ 2, 960, 148 
Services performed by other agencies_.__-____- : 50, 000 350, 000 
Supplies and materials , 822, 486 1, 784, 408 


} 751, 200 | 826, 200 
} 
Equipment . , 996, 675 35 | 828, 029 


24,324,110 | 27, 439, 600 
4, 885, 918 


Refunds, awards, and indemnities 3, 280 . 14, 309 
pi ERS a Ok Seay ey a Ee mee 254 292, 884 | 362, 302 








Total direct obligations 121, 869, 980 | 151, 608, 995 158, 020, 000 


} 











Mr. Srxes. I want it in the record, but I want to hear the figures 
now. 

General Decker. 04, Communication services, $1,706,000; 05, Rents 
and utility services, $826,200 ; 06, Printing and reproduction, $27,439,- 
600; 07, Other contractual services, $4,885,918. 

Mr. Srxes. What is included in “Other contractual services”? 

General Decker. That would be equipment, repair, and mainte- 
nance and reimbursable services performed by General Services Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us return for a moment to the printing item. That 
isa big item for printing. What is included ? 

General Decker. That includes all the technical manuals. 

Mr. Sixes. For the entire service ? 

General Decker. For the entire Army; yes, sir; and all training 
publications, 

Mr. Stxes. Do you print them yourself or do you contract the work? 

General Decker. The bulk of the printing is procured from the 
Public Printer or upon waiver issued by the Public Printer. In addi- 
tion reproduction work is procured from the Defense and Army 
Printing Services and the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 

Mr. Sixes. What other items do you have? 

General Decker. 08, Supplies and materials, $1,784,408. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of supplies and materials? 

General Decker. They would be the usual types of office supplies, 
stationery, and other things used in the various offices of the several 
headquarters. 

Mr. Srxes. How much do you figure per employee per year on items 
of that kind? 

General Decker. $44 per individual a year for common use supplies. 

Mr. Stxes. Tell me whether that is high or low? 

General Decker. It is the standard allowance. 
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Thirteen is Refunds, awards and indemnities, $14,309; 15, Taxes 
and assessments, $362,302; that is a total of $158,020,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Was there not a printing program transferred to the 
Army from some other Government agency ? 

General Decker. None that I know of; no, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It is my understanding that some printing programs 
costing over $3 million have been transferred from Treasury to the 
Army. Does anyone know about that? 

Mr. Suerwoop. That is for material which we used to get from the 
Burea uof Engraving and Printing, which were paid for out of the 
Treasury Department appropriation. Effective Faly 1 of this year 
these are paid for by each individual department. 

Mr. Srxes. Is it your own material that they were paying for? 

Mr. Suerwoop. Yes, sir. We now reimburse them for the material 
and the labor costs. 

Mr. Srxes. Prior to this year what was the situation? 


Mr. Suerwoop. These costs were paid for from the Treasury De- 
partment. 


Mr. Srxes. What kind of material was it? 
Mr. Suerwoop. Different types of certificates, including military 


payment certificates in overseas areas, transportation requests, and 
disbursing-officer’s checks. 

Mr. Srxes. It is a legitimate Army expense ? 

Mr. Suerwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr«zs. Is it now being charged to the Army ? 

Mr. Suerwoop. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. That sounds like a lot of certificates—$3,200,000 worth. 


Mr. Suerwoop. I do not think we had quite that large a figure. 

General Decker. The new re ‘rement for the purchase of mate- 
rials from the Bureau of Engray ug and Printing is $1,175,100. 

Mr. Srxes. Were any other printing programs transferred from 
Treasury to the Army ? 

General Decker. No, sir; there were no others transferred from 
the Treasury. 


COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT TRAVEL 


Mr. Srxes. How.much was the item of “Travel”—$7 million what? 

General Decker. $7,432,702. 

Mr. Stxes. What is that travel used for? 

General Decker. That is used for travel in connection with the 
activities of the Department of the Army and the major Army com- 
mands; it involves command and staff inspections and other visits of 
that nature. 

Mr. Stxes. What restrictions are placed on travel in this budget? 

General Decker. Travel is restricted through the medium of the 
funding program which indicates suballotments to each major com- 
mand; they must stay within the funds allotted them for that par- 
ticular purpose. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; but how do they justify their need for the money 
that is appropriated and allotted? : 

General Decker. Usually by the experience they have gained in |~ 
past years in running their particular activities. La 

Mr. Sixes. What limitation would result if travel were cut in this | 7 
appropriation ? : 
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General Decker. The principal effect would be the curtailment of 
the supervision of activities by the major Army headquarters and the 
contacts that are necessary in certain technical and administrative 
fields between the various headquarters represented in this appro- 
priation. 

CHAIR CORPS AND LIMITED SERVICE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. There is constant criticism directed at the headquarters 
oftices about “chair corps” officers. How do you determine that each 
one has a job to do that is important and that keeps him busy ¢ 

General Decker. That is a matter of command and staff super- 
vision, sir. We try to do it in the same normal way that we handle 
any other activity in the military service. We have a procedure 
whereby manpower surveys are made from time to time by the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff G-1. His representatives determine whether there 
is a need for all the people who are employed. There are certain 
units by which we measure the work to be done and by applying those 
units against the number of people who are actually engaged we 
determine whether there is overstafling or whether additional per- 
sonnel are required. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently do you screen your requirements to 
determine whether there is overstafling ? 

General Decker. I think possibly General McFadyen would be the 
one to answer that. That is in his field. 

General McFapren. Any time a request comes in, the request itself 
is automatically screened at that particular time, as to whether that 
request for increased personnel or spaces will be granted or denied. 
In addition to that, there is a continuing survey of major installations, 
including the post, where they survey every headquarters once each 
year and in addition to that every quarter we make a paper survey, 
ina sense. We review the complete allocation of spaces, as General 
McAuliffe explained to you when he was here the first time, having 
the military and civilian in juxtaposition in the same office so that we 
are nOw in a position to plug a gap that never was plugged before. 

Before people would say, Should this be a military job or a civilian 
job and nobody had the specific mre Moree to get in and dig and 
raise that fundamental question—should this job even exist? And 
that is what we do once a quarter. 

Right now we are engaged on the military side in reappraising every 
major command strength including the headquarters strength to see 
how much military personnel—in this case officers—we will actually 
allow them to run their offices with, including every activity here in 
Washington. ; 

Mr. Srxes. What effort are you making to replace personnel in this 
general field of activity with Wacs or with limited-service personnel ? 

General McFapyen. We have made strides in utilizing Wacs in 
this. The great handicap is our inability actually to get the Wacs. 
As you know, we only have 12,000 Wacs in the Army, 10,000 enlisted 
and roughly 2,000 officers. Our chief difficulty is actually to get the 
Wacs. If we had more we could use them. 

With regard to the limited-service personnel, we started back in 
1948 to—you might call it—rehabilitate the combat wounded type of 
soldier whom we previously let go. We took in about 2,000 as a 
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direct trial. I am speaking in terms of men who lost an arm or a leg 7 


or something of that sort. 

Just before Korea we had 1,400 of those in the Army who were 
actually performing a very useful job; officers with one leg or one 
arm, or soldiers with one leg or one arm—things of that sort. 

Of course, you run into the problem that the man must be trainable 
in an occupation that he can perform with respect to his particular 
disability. I think we have made tremendous strides in the utilization 
of disabled personnel. Of course, we manufacture within the Army 
ourselves a tremendous number of those people. 

Mr. Srxrs. What is the present deployment of Wacs? Can you 
provide us with a table on that? 

General McFapyen. I should be delighted to, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You may submit it later. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Sortvner. Is your request for printing up or down, compared 
with last year? 

General Decker. It is up $3,115,490 over 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is better than 10 percent. 

General Decker. The difference is better than 10 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the relationship between fiscal 1952 and 
fiscal 1953 in the item “Communications” ¢ 
General Decker. Communications is up $66,000. 


APPROPRIATNESS OF TELEGRAPHIC COMMUNICATION 


Me SSCRIVNER. Communications includes both telephone and tele- 
rapht : 

General Decker. Normally, yes, sir; however, in this appropria- 
tion it includes only telephone service at Department of the Army 
headquarters in Washington and cost of postage. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has there been any effort made during the last year 
to review your program in which telegrams are used? If you recall, 
I raised the point some time ago about the occasions upon which tele- 
grams are used, when speed was not so essential and where a properly 
written letter would do a better job. 

I am referring now to some of your telegraphic notices of casualty 
or death or the prospective arrival of the remains of a deceased vet- 
eran, and a great many kindred items of that kind. 

Where telegrams are sent of necessity they must be terse and to the 
point. Being terse, their impact many times is terrific. We must 
remember, too, that in the lives of many people the receipt of a tele- 
gram is a rare thing. The mere arrival of a telegram at the door 
creates a mental condition such that it would be much less disturbing 
if the notice had been sent by special delivery letter. 

There are two items to be considered and two things to be gained. 
First there would be a more gentle approach; secondly the procedure 
would be more economical. 

I have one example in mind just as an illustration. The parents of 
a veteran who was killed in action—he was one of four boys they had 


in the service—learned that it was impossible to identify his remains. ° 


That in itself, of course, was a heavy load of grief for them to carry. 
Then out of a clear sky there arrived a telegram that must have cost, 
as nearly as could be computed, about $9.50 or $10, telling them that 12 
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unidentified remains would arrive and would be buried at Jefferson 
Barracks Cemetery and that while, perhaps, no 1 of the 12 might be 
the remains of their son, the Department thought that they might want 
to attend the service, which they could do at their own expense. 

Personally I thought it was a very cruel thing. The very fact that 
it was a wire and the necessary terseness of the wire had something to 
do with it. With all the letter-writing talent that you have in the 
Government, somebody could have sat down and composed a very fine 
communication. At least they would have had the opportunity to 
use more words in an effort to assuage the shock. It could have carried 
a personal message from whichever officer wrote it and would have 
carried a personal signature. The officer could have conveyed not only 
his own feelings but the feelings of regret for the Department. If it 
had to be done at all, it could have been done in a very much better way. 

What would be your comment on that, General ? 

General McFapyen. So far as the incident that you mentioned, I 
do not know of it. ' 

Mr. Scrivner. I was using that just as one illustration. 

General McFapyen. So far as the telegram versus the letter, the 
Adjutant General’s Office made a very exhaustive study of that. 

Mr. Scrivner. When ? 

General McF apyen. This was within the last 3 months—certainly 
within the last 3 months. 

Mr. Scetvner. Maybe my suggestion bore fruit? 

General McFapyen. It may have sprung from that, because it was 
within the last 3 months. I talked to seven or eight people during the 
course of it. The thing that leads them to cling to the telegram at 
this particular time is the ability to know definitely that the message 
has been delivered, or to know that it has not been delivered. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is all that you are concerned with, a regis- 
tered letter with return receipt would give you that information. 
Further than that, it would not be necessary for so many people to 
know the contents of the communication. For instance, many of these 
telegrams are sent to the smaller communities. Many of them have 
to be relayed through the only telegraph operator in town, and he 
would be the one at the railroad station. Of course, these matters are 
supposed to be of a confidential nature, but it does not take long for 
them to become more or less public property. That, again, is a reason 
why a properly prepared letter would be preferable. 

What has been the result of this study? Is there to be a change? 

General McFapyen. No, sir; the Adjutant General recommended 
that we stay with the telegram. The fundamental thing again is the 
fact that if the addressee has moved during recent days, or something 
like that, through the facilities of Western Union they have been able 
to track down and actually get a delivery. Or the people are out of 
town for 3 or4 or 5 days. They are able to track them down and actu- 
ally make a delivery with possibly more certainty at this particular 
time than we could by letter. 

Unquestionably, had we started in World War I with letters, we 
probably would have had an arrangement with the postal service 
where they would be able to do that, by having some kind of dis- 
tinguishing mark on the letter itself to let them know that this was 
to be personally delivered and not one merely to be returned to the 
sender. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is not very impelling logic, to me. 


General McFavyen. I can assure, you, sir, that it was given a ( 
tremendous amount of consideration; and I do not mean just by two 
people ete down and talking about it for a little bit. There were 
lots of people going into it, with all of the experience that we ac- Pro 
cumulated in World War II and our experience in Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us go back just a step. There are a few in- P 
stances, let us say there are some instances where we might agree on Pp 
the necessity of actually knowing whether the communication got into 
the addressee’s hands or not and, if the addressee was not there, a 
follow-up to be sure that it was received. ~ 

In the type of instance that I was talking about, there was not be 
any urgency calling for speed, because several days were involved. 9% Qu 

But there is a wide field in which the use of a telegram by the En 
Army could very well be curtailed. Of course, if the War Depart. @ 
ment says that it is going to be done this way, perhaps the only way 
we can change the program is to apply the pruning fork, so that, Th 
if you do not have enough money for telegrams all the way through, Pr 
you will, as a matter of necessity, have to resort to letters. Ch 

General McFapyen. You were speaking of the initial notification. 

You yourself are familiar with these letters—— Mi 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; I have seen those. I think the wording of Fi 
some of them could be improved—at least some of those I have seen. Be 

I agree that in the best of circumstances it is a tough job trying ss 
to tell some father or mother that their son has been killed in action Fi 
or seriously wounded. At the very best it is a tough job. = Si 

General McFapyen. That is correct, sir. I found in my own ex- © = 
perience in World War II, writing a letter of condolence, that no ~ ' 
two families react the same. Some people write back and want com- 

lete details and there may be four or five letters.’ Other people Al 
just seem to want to get over the shock. - 

Mr. Scrivner. You have $826,000 for “Rents.” Where would that 
be around here? Do you mean you are spread out so far now that F: 
you have to use non-Government property ? C 

General Decker. This is not necessarily all in Washington. This - 
covers the headquarters of the armies and the oversea commands. j 
As a matter of fact, all this requirement is for the rental of office 
equipment such as IBM equipment and for the rental of post-office 
boxes in the field. 

Mr. Scrivner. .Will you have available tomorrow morning a fairly j 


complete breakdown of your “Travel” item, $7,432,000; as to your 
different areas, your different armies, and a little further explana- 
tion of the specific purpose—who does the traveling and why it is 
necessary ? 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply that for the record ? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested is as follows: ) 


APPROPRIATION TITLE : MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 


Program title: 1300 Command and management—Breakdown of “02 Travel,” 
fiscal year 19538 ; 


Office, Secretary of the Army 
Office, Chief of Staff 


Total, subproject 1311 
Signal Corps 
Chemical Corps 
Ordnance Corps 420, 500 
CN in gs it he 390, 500 
pe EEE RL EAE cea ie eke Sree aire See Se 400, 000 
Transportation Corps 114, 500 


Total, subproject 1312 1, 603, 500 
The Adjutant General 
Provost Marshal General 


Total, subproject 1313 
Military District of Washington 
First Army 
Second Army 
Third Army 
Fourth Army 
ee RE IRS AS 2 i 
Sixth Army 
Army Field Forces 
a nn ee 


3, 227, 300 


1, 418, 402 


Total, “02 Travel” 7, 482, 702 


Funds in the amount of $7,482,702 are to be used for temporary-duty travel for 

military and civilian personnel for headquarters of the major field commands 
(the six Army areas and the Military District of Washington and the oversea 
commands), and the Office, Chief of Army Field Forces. 
_ This is administrative travel directed from command level and is necessary 
in carrying out the Department of the Army day-to-day operations. Also cov- 
ered under this requirement are funds for the permanent change of station for 
civilian employees, 

Mr. Sixes. General Decker, I do not believe we have sufficient in- 
formation in this whole field. I should like you to prepare and submit 
for the record your determination of requirements in each of the 1300 
series of projects; and I want you to give me a breakdown of the mili- 
tary and civilian employment by functions performed for each of 
these activities for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

_ General Decker. May I ask what you mean by “functions performed 
in this instance” ¢ 
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ployment for each of the projects. 
Ge neral Decker. Yes, sir. 
. Mr. Srxes, And major subprojects. 
General Decker. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows :) 


Mr. Sixes. Give me a breakdown of the military and civilian em- 


PERSONNEL SUMMARY—JUSTIFICATION TO CoNGREsS, FiscaL YEAR 1953 BupnGer 


Program: 1300—Command and management 
ACTUAL, FISCAL YEAR 1951 

































































Civilian personnel 
Military Positions 
Command person- Average 01 Per- 
nel FTE number, sonal Average 
Perma- | tempo- Sa services | S#ary 
nent jrary em-| PY 
ployees 
Offices of the Secretary of the Army and 
Chief of Staff—1311...........-..-..--..-- (2, 239) (3, 362) (32)| (3, 221) | ($13, 355, 130)| ($4, 146) 
Secretary of the Army-._.....--....-_-- 90 753 17 754 3,063,131 | 4,063 
ONE GE Ts Coe se ca sctewiewceacd 2,149 2, 609 15 2, 467 10, 291, 999 4,172 
=— of the Chiefs of Technical Services— 
cin Seve pimmemdylaecgesnoetnsenesss (873)} (7, 189) (16)| (5, 998)| (25,892,773); (4,317) 
URE REL OR, Eh i Cac em Same 162 1,003 0 840 3, 512, 537 4, 182 
EN RSS eae ae 1 220 4, 469 
AGE Ea SR ERIS TN SS 206 1, 435 6 1,175 5, 193, 162 4,420 
9 EF Se Eee 175 395 6 1, 998 8, L 626 4,075 
ER Ae, aadininsenainenbel 1,076 3 945 4, 740, 406 5, 016 
Pd. ciectinicarcnnccdcccusuns 174 0 820 3,321, 765 4, 051 
Offices = _ Chiefs of Administrative Serv- 
patee iain Miles wm wiaicin an se-secuith (610)| (4,404) (2)| (3,697)| (12, 488,330)| (3,378) 
Adjutant Genera .................--.... 542 4, 301 2 3, 603 12, 162, 778 3, 376 
Provost Marshal General __--.-.._...--. 53 61 0 52 180, 042 3, 462 
So thititin Cidiiaccnvcecdanencvsss 15 42 0 42 145, 510 3, 465 
SS eS ee 3, 722 14, 955 50 12,916 | 51, 736, 233 4, 006'| 
Army Headquarters, including Army 
rid 4 Fescws << Sen USRIRTEES i A Se (4,040)| (6,046) (29)| (5, 509)| (19, 333, 834)} (3, 509) 
RED ARRRRSS ON RIE ator e 520 730 6 723 2, 774, 816 3, 838 
SS SEERA OES 461 | 1,048 0} 1,007| 3,266,467] . 3,244 
to SS een 647 1, 133 19 1,020 3, 564, 243 3, 494 
4 eee 264 916 3 777 2, 704, 939 3, 481 
CS See 470 754 0 725 2, 618, 317 3, 611 
RT TIRE 476 874 0 762 2, 773, 349 3, 640 
Middle District of Washington 539 225 1 188 645, 817 3, 435 
Army Field Forces--..-.....-...------ 663 366 0 307 985, 3, 211 
Oversea Command Headquarters—1322._... (13, 481)| (5,038) (75)|  (4,710)| (15, 558, 190)| (3,303) 
hii ie atin bend ha nantes 930 971 0 971 2, 072, 652 2, 135 
i _ PR EHR SOM G5 TSW R 356 | 110 0 110 244, 758 2, 225 
REISS Ct ee 174 0 332 1, 426, 302 4, 296 
SAREE a EE: 8, 997 1, 488 0 1, 245 4, 695, 641 3, 772 
RRL A ae Rh Ste. 2, 109 1, 387 61 1, 5, 131, 836 3, 807 
OS Raa 497 520 14 505 1, 039, 539 2, 058 
TIRE SLE EE IEE EP 418 222 0 199 947, 4, 761 
ee 17,521 | 11,084; 104 | 10,219'| 34,992,024 | 3,414 








DR a diepchg ee ceertovennnninl 21,243 | 26,030; 154 | 23,185 | 86, 628, 257 | 
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Program: 1300—Command and management—Continued 
ESTIMATED, FISCAL YEAR 1952 



















































































Civilian personnel 
Command poy eat A 
person- verage * 
nel inumber,|  Per- | 4 verage 
FTE | ali em- sonal 
Perma- | tempo- lovess services 
nent j|raryem-| 7° 
ployees 
Offices of ‘the Secretary of the Army and 

Glhiel of Binth—i90 8s. oon cc ee enti cnn (2,241)| (3, 667) (27)| (3, 522) | ($15, 907, 542)| ($4, 517) 
GE BEE nc ne racneprendodne 92 814 15 810 3, 717, 102 4, 589 
ib Ee a EIR Ee SR Sa a 2, 149 2, 853 12 2,712 12, 190, 440 4, 495 

Offices of the Chiefs of Technical Services— 
aetna an tho aan diiem natn a iinnhnn + gree (940)| (7,373) (15)| (7, 121)} (38, 957, 135)| (4, 769) 
169 892 0 870 3, 846, 270 4,421 
60 309 2 308 1, 620, 080 5, 260 
230 1, 578 6 1, 505 7, 403, 095 4,919 
217 2,5°0 7 2, 403 10, 818, 306 , 502 
105 1, 152 0 1,117 6, 078, 714 5, 442 
i RE OE arene 159 932 0 918 4, 190, 670 4, 565 
Office of the Chiefs of Administrative Serv- 

I a ee Nee (575)| (4, 348) (2)| (4, 291)} (16, 189, 869)} (3, 773) 
pO | Oe eee ae 515 4, 238 2 4, 186 15, 785, 406 3, 771 
Provest. Marshal General ___._--...-.--- 47 59 | 0 57 217, 455 3,815 
SS SNS heater re 13 51 0 48 187,008 | 3,896 

2 oo a eo 3,756 | 15,388 44| 14,934 | 66,054,546 | 4, 423 
Army Area Headquarters, including Army 

Field Forces—1321..........--.----------- (4,401)| (6, 701) (23)| (6,448)} (25,342, 689)| (3, 930) 
Bn eco. Sawarale 564 957 9 925 3, 604, 737 3, 897 
ONS LS SEES Re ae 401 1, O89 0 1, 041 3, 903, 986 3, 750 
CRORE yo ce iss 767 | 1,139 9| 1,139] 4,453,137] 3,910 
REEL eee 364 946 4 907 3, 758, 915 4,144 
i ee ee ccc ewalnn 472 873 0 854 3, 480, 683 4, 076 
Sixth Army ._.__-- ad tah eas Sure 538 1, 046 0 985 3, 998, 701 4, 060 
Middle District of Washington. - ---.--- 620 231 1 216 818, 530 3, 789 
Aimy Pee wees. oo el 675 420 0 381 1, 324, 000 3, 475 

Oversea command headquarters—1322__....-| (20,712)| (4, 760) (122)|} (4,497)| (17, 713, 306)} (3, 939) 
"Gag Ra PRR SS Seta MME REE A 946 1, 055 0 1, 046 2, 209, 670 2, 112 
IT ae a ES 372 110 0 103 341, 103 3,312 
SENSE ARP ee a, PEO SR eects 221 357 0 349 1, 585, 134 3, 
ae MIR. a IERIE SRE 15, 862 1, 267 0 1, 055 5, 420, 000 5, 137 
RL RR Se: Re aera 2, 411 1, 379 103 1, 334 5, 825, 849 4, 367 
ea EE 478 400 16 420 1, 266, 000 3,014 
Fe SARE PSS, = SE AE 422 192 3 190 1, 060, 550 5, 608 

ia ai an Ae ads aD OR 25,113 | 11,461 | 145 | 10,945 | 43,055,995 | 3, 934 
| iN Rel a ita aaa iy agar 2 28, 869 26, 849 | 189 | 25,879 | 109, 110, 541 4, 216 
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Program: 1300—Command and management—Continued 
ESTIMATED, FISCAL YEAR 1953 


































































































Civilian personnel 
Military Positions . 
Command person- verage 4 
nel FTE number, *.. Per- | average 
Perma- | tempo- — services | Salary 
nent |rary em- paoyecs 
ployees 
Offices of the Secretary of the Army and 
> 4 3 3. | paola e: (2,217); (3,771) (30)| (3, 584) | ($16, 469, 293) | ($4, 595) 
Secretary of the Army ____.-.-..-.------ 90) | 851 15 836 | 3,926,770 | 4.697 
Ra 2,127. | .2,900 15 2, 748 12, 542, 523 4, 564 
Ofer of the Chiefs of Technical Services— es 
Sg aE LI Ra ES, CA IRTT Gre (954)| (7, 549) ay} (7, 218)| @ (34, 932, 595)| (4, 840) 
SE Tek an i See Dae 169 913 0 882 | 3,953,991 | 4,483 
EE PEER ee 74 317 2 312 1, 667, 346 5,344 
Ne aC EEE Ona Sat ie paeene 230 1, 616 2 1,526 | 7,615, 347 4, 990 
Quartermaster... rae 217 2, 569 7 2,436 | 11, 126, 981 4, 568 
Ss SE he ee RES } 105 | 1, 180 0 1,132 | 6, 254, 248 5, 525 
I ciate nryrecpekoenetieckeen ips mis: Hos ST 159 954 0 930 g 4, 314, 682 4, 639 
Offices. of the Chiefs of Administrative| on | 
th ee call (s78)| (4, 450) (2) (4, 348) | (16, 653, 041)| (3, 830) 
Adjutant General -..------- aia -- | 515} 4, 338 2 4,242 16, 2837, 906 3, 828 
Provost Marsha! General Jabal 50 | 60 0 58 224, 481 3, 872 
a AER io Ses te SEEPS 4 Be 13 | 52 0 48 | 190, 554 3, 970 
Subtotal—1310__..._____-.----. dar | 3,749 { 15,770] 43 | 18,150 | 68,054,920 | 4, 492 
Army Area Headquarters, including Army | oe ant 2 
PE go dicnnonneenmnwapecsincl. me 422) | (6, 801) (32)| (6, 523)) (25, 856.177)) (3, 964) 
Wit Pes. i-ien-cccka-t-.d , Sd, . 11) 920 | 3,585,420 | 3,897 
nid ae dieiabion om neat 401 1, 107 0 1, OF9 993, 3, 771 
Third Army-.-.------.- oe edie al 779 | 1,170 20 1,140 | 4, 583, 140 4, 020 
oe Re ee eee eras 364 | 946 0 929 | 3,855,375 4, 150 
Fifth Army-.- | 474) 901 0 860 | 3, 546, 850 4,124 
OT ee : ;. : 508 | 1, 050 0 1,005 4,075, 594 4, 055 
Army Field Forces. ___. otal 710 | 420 0 390 1, 380, 000 3, 538 
Military District of Washington.______- 609 | 242 1 220 | 836, 570 3, 803 
Oversea Command Head quarters—1322 iF (21,1 652) (5, 049) | (159); (4, 686) | (18, 472, 126)| (3, 942) 
a a | 
NSM tena pehiad aE ou | 1,133 | o{ 1,002) 2,584,340 2, 433 
(| eS RE Sr RTS Se 375 | 114 0) 107 | 358,516 | 3,351 
ati ciitsin he nity Rhine Sow’ san | 224 | 356, 07 333 | 1, 652, 470 4, 962 
Europe | 16,829) 1,300 0} 1,207 5,691,000 4,715 
RE tal oo Damen. at ps beiaisacee Bae | 2,316, 1,379 140 | 1,295 5,623,800 4, 343 
DN eh alta ndmehigknnen asain’ 78 550 16 | 480, | 1, 428, 000 2, 975 
eatin RT! SIN IN: ee met BN 454 217 | 3 | 202 ~=—-:1, 134, 000 5, 614 
Subtotel—1290...................-.... 26,074 74 | 11, “Hy! 850 | 191 | 11,209 | 44,328,303 | 3, 955 
| —— ae =| i hl 
gon hava deudectcovbhsbes acta saee 29, 823 | 3| 27, 27, 620 | 234 | 26,359 | 112, 383, 232 4, 264 
ite 
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Mr. Srxes. Tell me what control you have over overtime and how 
you prevent abuses; we supply that for the record. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


APPROPRIATION TITLE: MAINTENANCE AND OPERATIONS, ARMY 
PROGRAM TITLE: 1300 COMMAND AND MANAGEMENT—CONTROL OF OVERTIME 


The following is a statement of the Department of the Army’s policy with re- 
spect to overtime as stated in Special Regulations 620-10—1, dated March 3, 1949. 
“1. Overtime services of civilian employees of the Department of the Army, 
except as necessitated because of disaster or emergency, may be utilized only 
to meet essential dead lines or to maintain absolutely essential operations.. When 
so utilized it will be restricted to the absolute minimum required for the accom- 


plishment of the project. Overtime work will not be used as a recruitment 


incentive nor for any other purpose inconsistent with this policy. 

“2. It is the responsibility of the head of each Headquarters, Department 
of the Army, agency, and of each commanding officer to assure that authorized 
overtime conforms to the above policy. In any instance where a head of a 
Headquarters, Department of the Army, agency or a commanding officer has 
delegated his authority to authorize work in excess of 40 hours per week, he will 
advise his designated subordinates of the conditions and type of work for which 
overtime services may be authorized. Payment for overtime services or com- 
pensatory leave may not be withheld when such services are performed pursuant 
to orders of competent administrative authority. 

“3. Overtime services of civilian employees will be authorized only after all 
other possible means of meeting the situation have been fully explored, as out- 
lined in CPR H2.” 

Mr. Srxes. I note that there have been some increases in compensa- 
tion, in ayerage annual payment for personal services, although I had 
understood under the President’s directive that there would not be 
an increase for the fiscal year 1953 over the fiscal vear 1952. There- 
fore I would like you to take this table which I have prepared and 
which shows the percentage increase and dollarwise increase in vari- 
ous branches of the Army and give me an explanation of that increase. 
Do you understand the question, General ¢ 

General Decker. May I ask which directive of the President is 
referred to? 

Mr. Sixes. It is my understanding that there were to be no increases 
in civilian compensation in 1953 over 1952. Am I wrong in that? 

General Decker. That is correct, sir; the average salary was to 

? ? v 
be the same. 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

General Decker. Yes, sir; I understand that. 

(The information requested is as follows :) 


95192—52—pt. 3——10 


14° 
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Change in average annual payments for personal services: 

The average salary for Department of the Army civilian employees does not 
increase in fiscal year 1953 over that of fiscal year 1952. The average salary 
for each appropriation remains the same or less in fiscal year 1953 as compared 
to fiscal year 1952 as indicated in the President’s budget document. 

The computation referred to above includes in the 01 dollars “Regular pay 
in excess of 52-week base” and “Payment above basic rates,’ which amounts are 
not to be included in the computation of average salaries per Bureau of the 
Budget direction. (Circular A-11, transmittal memorandum No, 8). 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. We shall take up the next 
budget activity at 10 o’clock tomorrow. 





Fripay, Marcu 21, 1952. 
Supp.y DisrrmutTion System 


Direct obligations by project 





Estimate, Estimate, 




















- Actual, fiscal 
No. Project ’ fiscal] year fiscal year 
year 1951 , 1952 1953 

BORD Fer OE IND coo oe nonce ee cs cceke wee $1, 461, 719, 842' $1, 675, 573, 010/$1, 391, 018, 000 

PRR ON SS (Sea e oee ee ee aa aeeee 151, 298, 465) 122,585,094) 138, 918.000 

1430 | Common supplies and equipment.-____..............-- 109, 923,177; 109, 449, 491 112, 000, 000 

1440 | Cataloging and stand SEE OSES See rey aie 9, 339, 507 13, 786, 195 13, 202, 000 

1450 | Procurement offices and market centers. __-._.......-- 51, 368,480) 122,386,339) 163,800, 000 
Total direct obligations -_-_......................- 1, 783, 649, 471) 2, 043, 780, 129) 1, 818, 938, 000 





‘Project 1410—Operation of depots 





Estimate, Estimate, 
A po a fiscal year fiscal year 

















1952 1953 
Restint, storage, aiG te ckicciicins cite sceeiaitedeaseuiiad $404, 598, 991 | $501, 918,467 | $437, 601,014 
AE OLED TN STL: ededd toxidhse antral 236, 555,930 | 256, 876, 968 249, 519, 000 
Cental procurement of spare parts and supplies-_.---_....--- 806, 498, 183 | 896, 278, 309 682, 498, 000 
net avasitaswenbansen 15, 080, 527 21, 826, 355 22, 701, 000 
Rs oak ane Cech Seba dos pian nathwwnekes 1, 462, 733, 631 |1, 676, 900, 099 | 1,392, 319, 014 
Less: Deductions for quarters...................----..- SIRENS 1, 013, 789 1, 327, 089 1, 301, 014 
SEs saiiai ble tieken bikini sts peti nnn ihinnwrdinheambontmemedinaiad 1, 461, 719, 842 |1, 675, 573,010 | 1,391, 018, 000 











Function: Receipt, storage, and issue 





Estimate, Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 





A. 8ummary of fund requirements: 


Technical services .__..._._- Ne CARA, x RPE * Wi RAR Ae $313, 795,00 | $356, 193,763 | $369, 276,000 
cee. RR MEDESEE ITE SER anes anon apn aes 90, 803, 99 145, 724, 704 68, 325,014 


—_ 














Function—Depot Maintenance 








: 
| Estimate, Estimate, 

aa | fiscal yeat | fiscal year 
1952 1953 








ee. NEE A eet SEE RRB ame $236, 555, 930 | $256, 876, 968 | $249, 519, 000 
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Function: Central procurement of spare parts and supplies 








Estimate, Estimate, 
Aun fiscal year | fiseal year 
1952 1953 

















1. Active Army, Army Reserve forees, Army ROTC. __.____- $793, 227, 383 | $884, 132,309 | $673, 403, 970 


(a) Organizational and field maintenance-_-___- vee Me 515, 477,135 | 646, 622, 280 488, 840, 704 
(6) Depot maintenance... ..<.-. 0c 9.2 .--...--.---24-- 277, 750, 248 | 237, 510, 620 184, 563, 266 


2. Common service support of depot maintenance, Depart- 
No os so dn wa Sicn Sanenn cdc 13, 270, 800 12, 146, 000 9, 094, 030 













































Funetion: Supply control points 















Estimate, | Estimate 

| 7 H “tee > 

a | fiscal year | fiscal year 
er . | 1952 1953 

















A. Summary of fund requirements: 
Technical services_._....-. 
Oversea commands. - 






----------| $15,080,527 | $21,826,355 | $21, 569, 000 
0 | 







ie oot) an maiaaiane } 0 1, 132, 000 

B. Summary of workload data: =: 
Number of supply eS ee ee nee 12 | 12 | 15 
Different line items controlled ______.........--___.____| 1, 032, 000 1, 160, 000 | 1, 283, 000 
Line items reviewed and processed _____ __- 





acetone 29, 367,000 | 32, 374, 000 | 38, 955, 000 


} 

















Project 1420—Operation of 2990 and other transportation facilities 











| 
| 
j | . _ . 
fiat a Estimate, | Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal | f.oa) year | fiseal year 
year 1951 982 } 1953 








| sist, 298, 465 | | $122 585,098 | $138, 918, 000 
Technical service é eae . 122, 579, 408. | 88, 920, 094 103, 130, 200 
Overseas commands j ‘ 28, 719, 057 | 33. 665, 000 | 35, 787, 800 


Total 






























Project 1430—Common supplies and equipment 











| 


| | . “er 
pers wt Estimate, Estimate, 
—- oe fiscal year fiscal year 
ie ag 1952 1953 





Funds requested in this project for procurement by technical 
services are as follows | 
Quartermaster C orps seal kines SS 


Corps of Engineers 






$14, 923,177 | $18, 815, 285 $14, 000, 000 
95, 000, 000 90, 634, 206 98, 000, 000 























Projet 1440—Cataloging and standardization 



















Estimate, | Estimate, 
| Bonn 1d 1 year fiscal year 
y 1952 9 





Function: 







SEE TE LOGE OR. ITE $4, 344, 223 $5, 620, 229 $5, 705, 000 
Federal cataloging. -__- pc AEE SIE NU. he ey eee 3, 135, 817 4, 913, 758 3, 663, 000 
Standardization. _..______- PEE AEE SER R Maee e es e 1, 859, 467 3, 252, 208 3, 834, 000 





—_—_—— 


Perso! 
Other 


Perse 
Othe 


ol } 
Othe 


Sun 
Tec 
Ove 
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Function: Normal cataloging 





Estimate, | Estimate, 


| Actual, fiscal | fiscal year | fiscal year 


year 1951 


| ’ } 1952 | 1953 





Personnel requirements: .01 Personal services $2, 259, 687 $3, 378, 739 $3, 826, 766 
I ovr inni dona tis neem creth tte her ocsonel “et aati $2, 084, 536 $2, 241, 490 | $1, 878, 234 


Function: Federal catatageng 


| 
| Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 | 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiseal year | fiscal year 
1952 1953 





Personnel requirements: 01 Personal services-_._.-..--- $2, 118, 776 $3, 008, 014 | $2, 365, 618 
Other requirements at BS Re OE te Cee See 1,017, 041 | 1, 905, 744 | 1, 297, 382 


Function: Standardization 


Actual, fiscal ee te a 
vear 1951 fiscal year iscal year 
; iia 1952 1953 


01 Personal services... Ss Ne i $1, 598, 254 $2, 819, 466 $3, 253, 651 
Other requirements ____- aod tad 261, 213 432, 742 580, 349 





Project 1450—Procurement offices and market centers 








| Actual, fiscal | oon yt | eat pee 
vear 1951. | Sscal_year iscal year 
1952 | 1953 


Summary of fund oo eben : oS | $51, 368,480 | $122, 386,339 | $163, 800, 4 
Technical services. _.__- eS AS aa 49, 750, 603 120, 193, 234 160, 736, 278 
Oversea commands ‘ 1, 617, 877 2, 193, 105 | 3, 063, 722 


Reimbursable activities 


Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1952 1953 


Actual, fiseal 


Item year 1951 








Total reimbursable obligations \ ainide : $80, 698, 754 $25, 569, 202 $28, 689, 388 


Deduct reimbursements from: | 
Department of Air Force - : ; 265, 759 3, 412, 4, 24 0, 000 
Department of Navy nate 5 ; ; 924, 927 B- 1, 252, 141 
Other Government agencies ‘ : es 345, 94 517, 735 795, 454 
All other sources - t eye SPY: : | 79, 162, 164 20, 435, 2 22, 401, 798 


Total .- d sa ae a o~ : Ede= 80, 698, 754 25, 569, 20: 28, 689, 388 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Silverman, we now take up the Supply Divi- 
sion. You may proceed. 

Colonel Sunverman. Mr. Chairman, I have a prepared statement 
on program 1400, the “Supply distribution system.’ 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Suwverman. The Chief, Budget Division, Office of the 
Comptroller of the Army, has pointed out that the most extensive pro 
gram of the entire “Maintenance and operations” appropriation is 
program 1400, the “Supply distribution system.” The fiscal year 195: 
Army requirement for this program is $1,818,938,000. For the pur- 
pose of orienting the committee, I will outline generally the scope and 
magnitude of the eight functions included in this activity. 

First, we have the function “Receipt, storage, and issue,” which 
covers all requirements incident to receiving, stocking, and issuing 
supplies and equipment during the next fiscal year, ae ee the Air 
Force where the , ee has been assigned responsibility. The magni 
tude of this operation may be best illustrated by the scope of storage 
activities. During fiscal year 1953, the Army will operate 166 depots 
which will receive, maintain in storage, and ship about 65 million tons 
of supplies and equipment. These depots will comprise 778,500,000 
gross square feet of storage space. 

The next function, “Depot maintenance,” includes those activities 
connected with the rebuild of unserviceable but economically repair 
able matériel. Approximately 25 million Army and Air Force items 
having a replacement value of about 3 billion dollars will be processec 
in 93 depot maintenance shops throughout the continental United 
States and in oversea commands. 

The central procurement of spare parts and supplies is the third 
function. Generally, this function must provide for three require- 
ments: First, replacement parts are furnished for minor repair of 
all types of equipment performed by individual troop units, and in- 
termediate repairs performed at more than 400 field maintenance 
shops operated in the continental United States and oversea com- 
mands. Secondly, repair parts are furnished for major overhaul or 
rebuild performed in the depot maintenance shops previously men- 
tioned. Third, provision is also made for the repair parts used in the 
rebuild of equipment which is performed by the Army on a common- 
service basis for the Air Force and civilian components. It is esti- 
mated that repair parts and supplies valued at $2,040,000,000 will be 
consumed by the Army during fiscal year 1953, of which $1,155,800,000 
worth can be supplied from existing assets. 

The fourth function covers operations of supply control points. 
The principal missions of these control points are the development 
and analysis of requirements, the determination of the stock position, 
and the control of the distribution of 1,283,000 items of Army ma 
tériel. Fifteen supply-control points will be operated in the per- 
formance of this function. 

The function “Operation of ports and other transportation facili- 
ties” provides for the operation of ports, regulating stations and other 
transportation facilities for the movement of personnel and matériel. 
The greater portion of the funds is required for the operation of ports. 
The total in-bound and out-bound cargo through ports for fiscal year 
1953 is estimated to be 23,733,000 measurement tons. Approximately 
2,462,000 passengers will be processed. 

We are also requesting funds for the procurement of supplies and 
equipment common to various budget programs. The major portion 
of this requirement is for Engineer items such as barbed wire, fixed 
bridging, camouflage nets, bridging timber, and lumber. The re 
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maining requirements are for Quartermaster items, which include sup- 
plies and equipment for field printing plants, psychological warfare 
equipment, and safety publications. The total cost of this procure- 
ment for fiscal year 1953 is estimated at $112,000,000. 

The seventh function consists of normal cataloging, Federal cata- 
loging, and standardization. Requirements are predicated upon work 
to be accomplished in connection with item identification, uniform 
cataloging, and the standardization of matériel within the Army. 

The last function provides for the operation of 82 procurement 
offices and market centers in the United States and for procurement 
offices in oversea command. These offices execute and administer pro- 
curement contracts and inspect and accept deliveries for all items for 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force for which the Army is assigned 
single-service purchase responsibility. It is estimated that during 
fiscal year 1953 the technical services will administer contracts for 
procurement valued at about $26,800,000,000, and inspect and accept 
deliveries of matériel valued at approximately $20,000,000,000. 

Representatives of General Staff agencies and the technical services 
concerned are here to present in further detail the requirements of each 
project and function which I have just covered in a general manner, 
and to answer any questions which the committee may desire to ask. 

I should like now to present the detailed justifications for the first 
function, “Receipt, storage, and issue.” 


OPERATION OF DeEpors 


The first project, No. 1410, “Operation of depots,” is composed of 
the first four functions that I have previously referred to. Mr. Britts, 
of G4, will make this presentation. 


Mr. Stxes. “Operation of depots” takes in the four functions first 
enumerated in your statement; is that correct ? 
Colonel SiiverMan. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Srxes. “Receipt, storage, and issue”; “Depot maintenance,” 
“Central procurement,” and bys wh control points” ? 
Oo 


Colonel Sirverman. The total 


each is itemized on page 760, under 
1410. 


RECEIPT, STORAGE, AND ISSUE 


Mr. Srxes. Shall we take up the first item, “Receipt, storage, and 
issue,” for which you are asking $437,601,014 ? 

Colonel Strverman. Mr. Britts will make this presentation. 

Mr. Brirrs. Mr. Chairman, I should like to orient the committee 
with respect to the requirements which are contained in this function, 
“Receipt, storage, and issue,” for which the Army is requesting $437,- 
601,014 for operation during fiscal year 1953. I should like also to 
explain why we have prepared and presented this budget estimate in 
two parts; that is, that part which covers the requirements of con- 
tinental United States and that portion which covers the oversea com- 
mands. 

This function includes all activities which are incident to the re- 
ceiving, shipping, and storing of Army matériel. The dollar esti- 
mate for this function is based upon the amount of storage space to 
be operated during the fiscal year 1953 and the workload activity at 
166 Army depots. 

These elements were used to develop the requirements in this func- 
tion for personnel, for contractual services, for operating materials, 
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supplies and equipment, and for other items which are required to 
carry on this operation at depots. 

The workload factors which we have used here in developing this 
estimate were developed over a long period of time from actual experi- 
ence in receiving, shipping, and storing supplies. These factors have 
been in use by each Army depot, by the chiefs of the technical services, 
and the General Staff agencies for about 10 years. Since 1942 each 
Army depot has prepared and furnished a depot operating report to 
the General Staff through each of its technical services. This report 
consists of such information as follows: 

It breaks out the storage space that is in operation, such as ware- 
house, shed, and hard-standing. 

It indicates the utilization of that space, such as the amount of 
space that is occupied and that portion which is vacant. In these 
reports we get very accurate information in regard to our tonnage 
activity. 

We have a break-out that indicates the amount of tons received at a 
depot during any given month. That is further broken out to indi- 
cate the amount of those receipts which have arrived from procure- 
ment sources, the amount of tons which have come back to the depots 
from posts, camps, and stations here in the continental United States 
and also from oversea commands. 

It reflects the amount of shipments to support Army commitments. 
The shipments are broken down to indicate the tonnages on a monthly 
basis that go out to our posts, camps, and stations in the zone of inte- 
rior and also the amounts that go to our ports of embarkation for 
oversea movement. 

In connection with this depot operating report, we have had the 
benefit of the use of a depot cost report which we brought into being 
in July of 1947. So, we have had that depot cost report for about 
> years. 

These two reports have provided a very excellent management tool 
to each depot commander in the field and also to the chiefs of the 
technical services and to the General Staff agencies. 

These reports, when they arrive at the technical services and the 
Staff agencies, are analyzed thoroughly on a monthly basis. Such 
things as trends in space utilization, workload activity, and operating 
cost of each depot are looked into very thoroughly and a determina- 
tion is made as to why these increases or decreases occur. 

There are many jobs that are performed in connection with the 
function of receipt, storage and issue, such as inspection, identification 
of material, classification, packing and packaging, crating, processing, 
assembling, inventorying and stock control, and many others. 

However, the workload activity and the cost of these many jobs 
are proportionate to the three major factors of workload measure- 
ment. These factors are the tons received and the tons shipped and 
the tons maintained in storage. We feel that the use of these factors 
accurately presents a comparison of the workload on a year-to-year 
basis. 

We have used such factors as these in the development and analysis 
of this estimate which you have here today. On page 761, the first 
page of this estimate, you may observe that in paragraph (A), 
$369,276,000 of this estimate is for the requirements of the technical 
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services here in the continental United States. And in paragraph 
(A) also, on this page we see that the overseas portion of the require- 
ment is $68,325,014. 

Paragraph (B), also on page 761, sets forth the workload data and 
the justification of the total estimate, to support the total world-wide 
estimate of $437,601,014. 

Paragraph (C) on page 762 begins the first break-out that I spoke 
of earlier, that portion which includes requirements of continental 
United States. ; 

Pages 762 through 765 cover the United States portion. Page 766 
through 770 represents the amount applicable to the overseas 
commands. 

There were several reasons why this estimate was prepared in two 
parts. First, the workload data for the United States portion of the 
estimate has been used by the depots and the Technical Services for 
a long period of time. This is the predominant reason for this break- 
out, that we have had at our fingertips, vou may say, the use of valu- 
able information, past experience, factual experience, over a long 
period of years, which we feel has been most helpful to the field agen- 
cies and also to the staff agencies in first developing the requirements, 
in justifying such an estimate; and also as a tool with which to gage and 
evaluate the amounts we are asking for. 

The second reason for this break-out is due to the substantial differ- 
ence which exists in the stability of storage operations in overseas 
commands and in the United States. Storage activities here in the 
States generally increase or decrease more on a normal scale, whereas 
major changes in missions and in depot locations have occurred and 
may continue to do so in such overseas areas as Europe, Austria, and 
the Far East Command. 

I should like to repeat that the requirements here in continental 
United States represent 84.4 percent of the total request which we 
have here. 

This workload information which we have discussed has been ana- 
lyzed very thoroughly during the past several months and we feel 
that the estimate is based upon, what we believe to be good, firm 
factors representing a sound and realistic estimate. 


PSTIMATES SUBMITTED BY ESTIMATING AGENCY 


Mr. Sixes. What was the first request that you submitted, which 
resulted in the final request for $437,601,014 ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. That is the figure that I gave—$437,601,014. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure that you understand my question. What 
was the first estimate of your need for funds for receipt, storage, and 
issue before it was pared down? 

Colonel Strverman. You mean as originally prepared by the esti- 
mating agency ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. ; 

Mr. Brirts. I know that there were adjustments and that there was 
a paring down of the initial figure. 

Colonel StrvermMan. I believe I have that figure here. 

Mr. Brirrs. I believe our first estimate was $452,000,000, but. we 
should like an opportunity to check to make sure that is the accurate 
figure. 
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CONTROL OVER EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. This is a tremendous item. It covers a big operation. 
It is one in which certain necessary expenses naturally are going to 
occur. What we want to find out is whether there are any expenses 
that are unnecessary which have been allowed to build up and which 
reappear year after year. 

In other words, what assurance can you give the committee that 
all of the money you are requesting is actually needed, and that it 
is actually required for the proper operation of receipt, storage, and 
issue activities ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Mr. Chairman, I believe the best answer to that is that 
each of these depots is visited regularly by representatives of the 
General Staff or the Technical Services. 

Mr. Srxes. How frequently ? 

Mr. Brirrs. The Technical Services go out at least once a month 
with survey teams. 

Mr. Stxes. What do they do when they get there? 

Mr. Brirrs. They go out for the primary purpose of assuring them- 
selves that these depots are being operated according to regulations, 
that each depot has benefited by the progress made and the develop- 
ment of better work measurements of other installations, 

Mr. Srxes. To whom are their reports made? 

Mr. Brirrs. The reports are made back to the separate Chiefs of the 
Technical Services. 

Mr. Stes. Then what happens? 

Mr. Brrrrs. The reports are finally funneled into the General Staff. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is any action taken on those reports? Do they carry 
recommendations for changes, which are followed up? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir; they do, in many instances. 


CORRECTION OF WEAKNESSES IN SYSTEM 


Mr. Sixes. Can you give the committee some examples—perhaps you 
cannot give them at this moment, but can you provide the committee 
with some examples of weaknesses that have been corrected through 
this survey system ? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. I can site one for the record, if I may. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Brrrrs. Approximately 6 months ago one of our Technical 
Services had difficulty in their operations concerning spare parts. It 
was felt in the General Staff and also by that particular service that 
great improvement could be made in the operation and in the handling, 
inventorying, receiving, and shipping of those spare parts. We felt 
that they did not need more personnel out there. We felt that if better 
procedures were actually adopted, if their methods were streamlined, if 
better use were made of the equipment and personnel that they had, 
that they could improve their efficiency and we would save a lot of 
people. 

Technical Service representatives went out to this depot and spent 
a week, in the first instance, and then went back 3 or 4 weeks later 
and spent an additional week. 

From the visit to that one installation I believe I am correct in saying 
that 160 people were found to be improperly employed. They were 
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very, very busy, it is true, but they were not being used to promote 
efliciency. These people were transferred into jobs where the survey 
indicated’ that additional requirements existed. We found that by 
better means of storage, a little re-warehousing, we picked up on that 
same survey over 100,000 gross square feet of warehouse space; and 
this particular depot was suffering at the time for such space. 

Mr. Scrivner. ‘That sounds like Atlanta. 

Mr. Brrrrs. No, sir; it was not. We do feel as a rough estimate that 
almost a million dollars was saved by the trip of that one survey team 
out there. That isa good example. There are many like it. 

Mr. Srxes. That is good information. It is very heartening to the 
committee, to know that such activities are in progress. Now, last 
year for this entire activity you had $501,918,467. You are asking 
for less money for the coming year. Does that mean a smaller volume 
of operations or does it mean that economies have been effected / 

Mr. Brirrs. The principal reason for that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we have very heavy requirements in the 1952 estimate which we feel 
will not reoccur in 1953. The second reason is we actually feel—we 
are out on a limb a little, maybe—we do feel we will operate more 
effectively and more economically even with a heavier workload in 
1953. 

Mr. Sixes. When you find a situation such as the one which you 
have just described, where corrections have been made, what steps 
are taken to follow that through in other depots and storage centers 
to determine whether those same corrections are applicable at those 
other depots ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. The standardization of good, effective procedures is 
getting great emphasis at this time. 

Mr. Srxes. You do, then, attempt to standardize so that correc- 
tions made at one place are not ignored at other places? 

Mr. Brrrrs. That is true, sir. We do feel that we have made great 
strides in promoting effective operations and in effecting economies 
in 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you go about the training of the survey teams 
so that they will know what to look for? You might have a standard 
set of operations which may have been in effect since the War Between 
the States, and your survey teams could be indoctrinated in old supply 
systems that have been in use from time immemorial. What do you 
do to keep them abreast of the most modern methods of warehousing 


and storage? 


Mr. Brrrrs. Sir, that has happened in the past, we know. But we 
very definitely feel here in the Technical Services and General Staff 
levels that much can be gained by passing on the benefits that we 
learn from the operations of one storage facility to another installa- 
tion and to other technical services. 


TRAINING OF SURVEY TEAM 


Mr. Srxes. What about the training of the survey teams? What 
kind of training do you give them ? 

General Reever. I do not know whether it has been mentioned or 
not, but we have a seminar on warehousing, where we get together 
with civilian warehousing people and exchange ideas. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you Ho to teach the private warehousemen any- 
thing ? 
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Colonel Strverman. It works both ways. 

General Rreper. I think that they might get a little benefit from it. 

Colonel Strverman. I think they are mutually beneficial. 

General Reever. We do pretty big business and we ought to be 
able to learn something. 

Mr. Sixes. I should think the civilians could learn something from 
you people if you are operating as you state, and as we want you to. 

Colonel Strverman. This is operated generally on a joint basis. 
The Navy and the Air Force get into it as well and benefits are mutu- 
ally exchanged in this storage activity. 


PERSON NEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. What about your personnel requirements? How many 
military and civilian personnel have you in the fiscal year 1952? 

Mr. Brirts. In 1952 we have 79,198 positions. 

Mr. Sixes. Military or civilian / 

Mr. Brirrs. That is civilian personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. How many military / 

Mr. Brirts. 1,095 military. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the figures for 1953 ? 

Mr. Brirrs. 1,147 military and 80,099 permanent civilian positions, 
an increase of 1.1 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Should you not, through efficiency of operation and 
through familiarization with the job, be able to reduce civilian .per- 
sonnel requirements by one or more percent instead of adding 1 per- 
cent ¢ 

Mr. Brrrrs. I believe actually we are reducing our personnel re- 
quirements in operating present facilities. The principal reason for 
this increase of civilian personnel of 901 people for 1953 is that it is 
predicated upon new facilities which we will bring into being during 
1953. 

Mr. Srxes. If you are not going to handle as much matériel and 
equipment 

General Reever. We are going to handle more. 

Mr. Sixes. General Reeder indicates that you are going to handle 
more, but I thought you were going to handle less. 

Mr. Brrrrs. No, sir; we will handle more in 1953. 





REASON FOR DECREASED ESTIMATES, 1953 


Mr. Stxes. Let us go back a bit and let me understand the reason 
for the difference between the figure of $501,918,467, which is the 1952 
estimate for this ite and your 1953 estimate of $437,601,014 ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. The principal reason for that, sir, is that we do have 
in the 1952 column, in the overseas commands portion of it, which I 
believe is $145,724,704, a large item which we feel will not reoceur 
during the fiscal year 1953 for operating supplies and materials. I 
do not believe we will need that in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. How many civilians were occupied with that activity 
in 1952, or how many are being occupied with it this current year? 

Mr. Brirrs. In overseas commands 

Mr. SrKes. Perhaps, I am not following you, but you said that you 
expected to handle more goods in 1953 than you are handling in 1952? 
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Mr. Brirts. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Srkes. And you need less money with which to do it? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. But that is not attributable to personnel. 
It is the cost for operating supplies, and is not a cost against personnel. 
This is in the Far East Command. 

Mr. Sikes. What supplies? 

Mr. Brirrs. Depot operating supplies and materials. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean that you stocked up on those supplies and 
that you will not need them in 1953? Just what is the difference ? 

Mr. Brirrs. We feel that in 1952 we will take care of this additional 
requirement in the Far East, and that there will not be a carry-over 
into 1953 budget for that. It may or may not be and our best guess at 
the moment is that it will not. 

Mr. Srxes. I still do not know what kinds of activity are included. 
Tell me in simple language that I can understand. 

Mr. Brirts. It is principally for object class 08 which consists of 
operating supplies, such as lumber, packaging, preservatives, strap- 
ping, painting, and all such items as that. 

Colonel Sttverman. At the bottom of page 767 that is specifiially 
highlighted. In other words, there is a significant decrease in operat- 
ing supplies and materials. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those supplies, lumber for crating, and 
what not? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. 

Colonel SitverMan. Office supplies, too. 

Mr. Scrivner. Were we not told some time during this week that 
there was a new presentation, that there was going to be a different 
method of obtaining lumber and supplies, than obtained in 1952, espe- 
cially for crating lumber? 

General Reever. I do not connect it with anything at the moment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am quite sure we were told that there was going to 
be a different method of procuring lumber for crating. 

Mr. Sixes. This is not a transfer of function; it is a reduction in 
the amount of purchases, which reduction is brought about by the fact 
that you have more on hand than you need or will need for the fiscal 
year 1952? 

Mr. Brirts. That is true. 

Mr. Sixes. Then can we depend upon your being able to handle more 
supplies during 1953 with less money and fewer people proportion- 
ately than you have for 1952? 

Mr. Brirrs. Sir, we have made a very thorough evaluation of this 
situation, and the estimates that came in from the field were somewhat 
higher than those we have before you today. There was some decrease. 
But I do feel that we can get by with this amount of money for this 
large operation in 1953. 

General Reever. I think the summary at the bottom of page 762 
shows quite clearly, in the last three items, what our plan represents. 
This is continental United States. It shows the total workload in 
units—this is item (i)—is going from 26,000 in 1951 through nearly 
29,000 in 1952 and up to 33,400 in 1953. Simultaneously, the workload 
in terms of man-years drops a little in 1952, with the people we have 
taken on, and goes up to a higher workload than either of the two 
years, in 1953. 
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Consequently, since we are putting a greater workload on the people, 
the cost per unit of workload will go down in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. If it were necessary for you to take a further reduction, 
where would it have to be applied ? 

Mr. Brirts. Sir, we have been unable to find what you might cal! 
soft or fat spots; and, should there be a reduction in this estimate, | 
think it would have to be just an across-the-board cut. 

General Reever. From the practical operating standpoint, you have 
certain things that you ought to do, but that you let go first. For 
instance, in operating a depot, your purpose is to ship the stuff out 
which has been requisitioned and store it properly as it comes in. 
That you must do; otherwise, you fail totally. Now, in between those 
operations there is a great deal of goods in storage, the proper care 
of which is a thing which may be slighted. You should, for example, 
when you have had material in storage for some time, sample it to 
see whether there is any deterioration. Some of it has to be checke:| 
for that purpose. You should periodically bring together driblets 
which accumulate. We no longer use the old system that we had 
before the war of setting aside an area which will be filled with certain 
specified items. Now we stack the stuff by location. There is a much 
better utilization of space. 

But, in taking stuff out for shipment, you can arrive at the point 
where there is a little bit of a particular item in a dozen different 
locations, which is very poor warehousing. If you have to slight 
the operation somewhere, you would probably do it there and in the 
end you arrive at less efficient operation. So that you find yourself, 
in spite of the fact that you should be doing a good job, slighting your 
accuracy of inventory because you only have so many people to do a 
little more than they should be doing. 


SERVICES PERFORMED FOR THE AIR FORCE 


Mr. Sixes. I note that you are storing and handling items for the 
Air Force? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sr«es. Since this is a performance budget, why are not costs 
allocated to and appropriated under the proper service? Actually 
you people are subsidizing the Air Force, which makes the Arm) 
cost look higher and makes the Air Force cost look lower. Have you 
any recommendations to make or have you made any recommendations 
on that matter ? 

Mr. Brirrs. There have not been any such recommendations, as far 
as I know. This type of support that we give to the Air Force—and 
I might add that it is rather substantial—is a common service, and 
we feel it is definitely in the best interest of the taxpayers for us to 
continue to perform that function within the Army. 

As an example, we have Air Force bombs stored in many, many 
magazines at a central location. They have been there for a long 
time. Our personnel have been trained to care for those Air Force 
bombs, and for small-arms ammunition, chemical agents, things of 
that nature that are already in our Army depots. They are utilizing 
space that is available to them. We believe that by furnishing that 
common service to the Air Force it is of benefit to the people. 
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Mr. Sixes. I do not advocate setting up separate Air Force facili- 
ties which, in many instances, would result in duplication of cost. 
But I do feel that a more complete picture would be presented if the 
Air Force were charged with their pro rata amount of the cost of 
handling their matériel. Of course, all of this comes out of one pocket, 
and it is a question of whether it shall come out of the left pocket. in- 
stead of the right pocket. But it would present a more accurate pic- 
ture. 

General Reever. Mr. Chairman, I was quite actively engaged in 
negotiating the original agreements, called Joint Army-Air Force 
Agreements, by which much of this was done, at the time of the Uni- 
fication Act. 

We have tried, whenever the item was susceptible of easy costing 
and readily agreed upon, to put the cost on the proper service. But, 
where the cost was not easy of ascertainment and agreement, then we 
try to do it as a common service in the view that to keep a lot of books 
carefully and bill the Air Force for this kind of work costs money, and 
nothing is gained for the taxpayer by doing that. If we were to bill 
the Air Force for this, we would have to take on, let us say, 50 people, 
just as a guess, to extract all the costs incident to the service for the 
Air Force and make out their bill. They, in turn, would not trust 
us; so they would hire 50 more people to check our bills. There are 
100 people who would be added to the rolls, but they would add noth- 
ing to the business of storing this stuff. In other words, you would 
have 100 people—and, of course, it would be more than that—who 
would be Soiaia nothing for the taxpayer. 

Mr. Stxes. That is a good argument. 

Colonel Strverman. You previously asked for the figure of the 
original estimate. Our original estimate was $452,367,000; so, this 
isa very slight decrease. 

Mr. Sixes. That would indicate that the various hands through 
which this estimate passed did not consider that you had overestimated 
your actual requirements ? 

Colonel StrverMAN. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. In this project you have many operations to go through, 
many different supples to handle; and that takes many people and 
many facilities. But there are economies that can be made in an op- 
eration of this size. 

Colonel SmtveRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. And we hope that you will look at those operations with 
a view to effecting those economies. 

Mr. Brirrs. Mr. Chairman, since this estimate is built upon some- 
thing alive and active, on workload activity, I would like to discuss 
some charts that we have here in regard to this activity. We have 
copies of these charts for the committee, for your use in trying to fol- 
low this discussion. 

These charts are numbered, in the left-hand column, 1 through 6, 
and we will discuss them in that order. 


COVERED STORAGE SPACE 


The first chart is in regard to covered storage space for the three 
fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. 
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You may observe that there is a substantial increase in the covered 
space that we will operate during the fiscal year 1953. The increase 
is about 19 million gross square feet of warehouse shed and magazine 
space. 

Within that amount, we will have constructed and activated by 
the Signal Corps one large depot and the remaining portion of that 
increase will actually be equivalent to about five large depots. 

In addition to the construction of storage space from moneys already 
appropriated, we also have $35,840,700 which is being spent for addi- 
tional depot-supporting facilities, such as box and crate shops, receiv- 
ing buildings, and salvage buildings. 


ESTIMATE OF TONNAGE RECEIPTS 


On chart 2 are the tonnage receipts for the 3-year period. You will 
notice that we have a substantial increase, an increase of 999,000 tons 
in our receipts at Army depots for fiscal year 1953 in comparison to 
fiscal 1952. This is a 12-percent increase. Most of this is due to 
procurement tonnage. 

Mr. Scrivner. On what do you base your figures of prospective 
tonnage ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. The chiefs of the technical services keep constant and 
current contact with the procurement sources after they have let their 
contracts, and these estimates or forecasts of deliveries are based on 
the best information available. 

Mr. Scrivner. How recent are these figures? When were they 
made up? 

Mr. Brirrs. These figures were developed in October. They had 
been checked as of a recent date. It appears at this moment that 
the receipts will be substantially in excess of what we are now 
indicating. 

General Reeper. I might say in that connection that those would 
be from the procurement and production schedules, Form 436. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose there is a slow-down or a stretch-out on 
any of these items; the receipts would be much less than vou anticipate / 

General Reever. Practically what is happening is that it is sliding 
out of 1952 into 1953. I do not think that 1953 will go down. It 
will go up, if anything. We had originally expected to peak in 
1952 and we did not do it. The peak is going to come in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did the estimates that were submitted to us for 
1952 indicate that peak in 1952? 

General Reever. It was based on an effort to do that. 

Mr. Scrivner. You did not reach it; so what is your financial 
situation with reference to your 1952 funds? 

General Reever. On the 1952 funds we have been operating, as you 
know, in a war which was not budgeted for; and, therefore, the whole 
1952 picture was thrown for a loop. 

General Decker. This is a program which had a great deal to do 
with supporting Korea. This is the one in which the greatest amount 
of funds will be included in the supplemental appropriation for 1952. 
So, whatever savings were generated by the falling off of deliveries 
have been applied against Korean consumption. 


General Reever. Our whole picture as we budgeted for 1952 never 
occurred. 
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Mr. Scrivner. That old Korean spittoon has really come in handy. 
I do not know what you would have done without it. 

General Reeper. It has not been too easy to run the war on jawbone. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understood that most of you had to do some pay- 
ing of income taxes on the 15th of March, just as all of us did, and 
that was a long way from jawbone. 


AVERAGE OF TONS IN STORAGE 


Mr. Brirrs. On chart 4, Mr. Chairman, we have bars that indicate 
the average tons in storage for the three years concerned, and again 
you may note in 1953 we will have approximately 20,690,000 tons of 
supplies in stock. That represents an increase of 3,789,000 tons, or 
22.4 percent. 

The two charts we showed previously on receipts and shipments 
have a direct bearing on the average tons in storage. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you tell me how you relate storage requirements or 
anticipated requirements to slippage in reduction? Do you take into 
cotkelahastahits slippage in production in estimating storage require- 
ments ¢ 

General Reever. Yes, sir. You have to take a long look ahead. 

Mr. Stxes. At what point do you reevaluate your storage-space re- 
quirements in the light of anticipated slippage? 

General Reever. You have to look pretty far ahead. That is what 
I was going to say. Our original proposal for the construction of 
storage space—that is, in the 1953 construction authorization bill— 
was a fairly high amount. Because of slippage and the slowing down 
of the program, we have cut that down very sharply. That, of course, 
is looking about 2 to 3 years ahead, which we have to do. Now we 
are beginning to ask for storage facilities which cannot be appro- 
priated for and constructed for over 2 years from the time we ask 
for it. 

So we must look that far ahead to plan intelligently. 

Mr. Srxes. There is reasonable room for honest error in anticipat- 
ing the slippage situation as against storage requirements ? 

General Reever. Oh, yes. It has to be watched. . 

Mr. Stxes. What has been the past experience? Are you provid- 
ing more storage than is needed ? 

General Reever. No. Our depots are pretty much running over 
now. We are utilizing rented commercial storage space. 

Mr. Srxes. Probably in making storage facilities available you are 
actually one jump behind production, so if it were not for slippage, 
you would be much more crowded for space than you are; 1s that 
right ? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Stxes. What is going to happen when production catches up 
with the estimates ? 

General Reever. We will have some more when Tobyhanna comes 
in, and we are also padding up existing depots by building ware- 
llouses where space is left for them and adding to the warehouses 
there. 

Mr. Brirrs. I might add that 48 percent of our forecast of receipts 
in fiseal year 1952 was actually in the depots as of December 31, so 
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that we are already within 2 percent in the first 6 months, which 
I think is very close. 


WORKLOAD UNITS PER MAN-YEAR 









On chart 5 we have the workload units per man-year. The work- 
load units consist of tons received, tons shipped, and tons in storage. 
The combination of those three applied to man-years gives us an indi- 
cation of the relative efliciency of personnel utilization through next 
year. We are optimistic, possibly, in believing we will increase the 
workload units per man-year substantially in 1953 as against 1952. 












COST PER 





WORKLOAD UNIT 







The last chart, No. 6, is the cost per workload unit. We have antici- 
nated a cost of $11.04 per workload unit as against $12.33 that we 

lieve we will spend for that same unit during 1952. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you. Now, you say inspection and testing activi- 
ties are included in this activity ? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Inspection is also included under “Project 1450.” 1] 
would like you to tell me more about your testing program. I would 
like for you to indicate why it appears under various headings. 

Mr. Brrrrs. There is no duplication in this item. The testing we 
refer to here is generally of Signal Corps, Engineer, and Ordnance 
type items, where they actually do the inspection. In other words, 
items in stock prior to shipment will be tested to make sure they are 
issuable stock before they are sent out to the using unit. That is the 
type of testing here, the type of job that can normally be done by 
depot labor. 

General Reever. When inspection is at destination rather than at 
the factory, it will be done at the depot. 

Mr. Brirrs. That may be inspection and may be testing, too. 

General Reever. There is some inspection of that type at the depot. 

Mr. Strxes. But you are sure there is no duplication of testing and 
inspection ? 

Mr. Brirrs. There is none. 

General Rreper. The procurement districts do not send their 
inspectors into depots to make inspections of material. 


































INCREASE FOR COVERED STORAGE SPACE 


Mr. Sixes. It is noted that the 1953 request includes an additional 
20,000,000 square feet of covered storage space and a reduction in open 
storage space of 12,000,000 square feet, a net increase of 8,000,000 
square feet. Why is more covered space required in 1953 in relation 
to open space / 

Mr. Brirrs. The reason for that increase is due to the fact that we 
do have funds, provided by the Congress, in the amount of $155 
million to build these warehouses, shops, and magazines at our exist- 
ing depots as well as the construction of one new depot. That takes 
into account the entire increase of covered storage space. 

In regard to the decrease in the open storage space, we have reported 
in our estimates all the types of storage space that are used for the 
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storage ot Army supplies. In that type of open space is included open 
areas that were not meant for storage space as such. It is nothing 
but an open field. If we drive vehicles and tanks out in the field and 
occupy the area, we then call it open unimproved storage space. We 
hope to get more supplies out of that type of undesirable space in 1953 
and get more stuff back to hard standing and into our covered space. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me what percentage of the square feet now 
available in storage is actually utilized space? What I am getting 
at is how much of it is considered unusable space, used for aisles, 
entranceways, offices, and things of that sort. 

Mr. Brirrs. We have that in our depot operation report. For gen- 
eral supplies, I believe nonstorage space is about 39 percent for closed 
storage and 33 percent for open storage areas. 

Mr. Sexes. Does that vary throughout the year, or does it hold to 
about the same pattern ¢ 

Mr. Brirts. It holds very closely to that figure. There will be some 
differences by depots but. within the entire system only a slight varia- 
tion. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel you have eliminated as much waste space 
as you can; that vou have learned as much as you can about the means 
of eliminating waste space ? 

Mr. Brirrs. We are still learning. 

Mr. Srxes. Of course, you cannot call all of it waste space, because 
you have to have some areas reserved for passageways and things of 
that sort. 

Mr. Brirrs. That is correct. One of the things our field survey 
teams do when they go into the field is to check into space utilization 
very thoroughly to see if they are using storage space as nonstorage 


space excessively. When we feel they are using too much space for 
nonstorage purposes, corrective action is taken. 

General Reeper. And we sometimes get the reverse. We had a 
proposal not long ago to eradicate aisles, which we felt were essential 
on account of fire protection, and we refused to do it. 


USE OF COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE SPACE 


Mr. Srxes. Could you use more commercial warehouse space advan- 
tageously ? 

{r. Brrrrs. Yes, sir; we could. With the amount of space we have 
indicated will be coming into being in 1953 by construction, we still 
would be short the type of space that is required for many types of 
our items, particularly quartermaster-type items. We will need com- 
mercial storage space and services during fiscal 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you acquiring additional commercial storage space 
during. 1953 ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you obtain commercial storage space ? 

Mr. Brirrs. There has been developed in the Department of Defense 
a plan, called the commercial warehouse service plan. I have a copy 
of this plan for the committee ifthey desire. 

Mr. Sixes. I think we will want that in the record. 
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(The matter above referred to is as follows:) 


COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE SERVICE PLAN 


1, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


These instructions implement the policy approved by the Munitions Board 
(Munitions Board Meeting No. 135, December 21, 1950) and provide means 
whereby the military departments can augment their storage facilities by using 
public warehousing facilities through service contracts with public warehouse- 
men. These public warehouse services will be available to the military depart- 
ments on a voluntary basis. This plan does not preclude the leasing of installa- 
tions or space by the military departments. The use of these services will nor- 
mally be limited to materials moving in carloads or truckloads from procurement 
to point of distribution, in continental limits or to oversea points. Each military 
department or agency desiring public warehouse service, either cold storage or 
general warehouse, will obtain all requirements in accordance with these operat- 
ing instructions. 

2. NONAPPLICABILITY 


This plan is not applicable to garage space, parking, and storage space for 
administrative vehicles, storage of supplies and equipment with the contractor 
from whom procured when such storage is covered by procurement contracts, 
nor open storage space. (These types of services and space will be obtained in 
accordance with prescribed procedures of the military departments.) 


8. DEFINITIONS 


For the purpose of these regulations, the following definitions will apply: 

a. Commercial warehouse service office (CWSO).—The central office designated 
by the Department of the Army to administer the Department of Defense plan 
for use of commercial warehouse facilities. 

b. Commercial warehouse field office (CWFO).—An office designated by the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, to perform operating functions in assigned areas. 

ec. Using activity —That activity of a military department which originates 
the request for commercial warehouse service and which is responsible for the 
property which is to be stored in a commercial facility (normally the accountable 
office). 


. 4. ORGANIZATION AND RESPONSIBILITIES OF PARTICIPATING DEPARTMENTS 


a. The Department of the Army is assigned responsibility for administration 
of the plan. 

(1) The Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 (Supply Division) will: 

(a) Exercise staff supervision and control of the plan. 

(b) Approve the establishment of commercial warehouse field offices. 

(2) The Quartermaster General will establish one commercial warehouse 
service office for perishable commodity space requirements and one commercial 
service office for general merchandise space requirements, with responsibilities 
as follows: 

(a) Exercise technical supervision of commercial warehouse field offices. 

(b) Authorize commercial warehouse field offices to negotiate service con- 
tracts in connection with the program. 

(c) Establish a register of available public warehousing service facilities. 
(App. L.) 

(d) Inform the requiring military department of locations of available space 
and the name and location of the commercial warehouse fleld officer, 

(e) Issue warehouse assignment numbers which will authorize the requiring 
military department to negotiate with the commercial warehouse field officers. 

(f) Submit quarterly in duplicate to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 (Supply 
Division), not later than the 15th of the month following end of quarter, Report 
of Commercial Warehouse Service Activities (Reports Control Symbol CSGLD 
421 (DA AGO Form R-5684), illustrated in appendix II, Report form will be 
reproduced by the Quartermaster General. Each reproduced form will contain 
title. form number, date, and reports control symbol. No letter of transmittal 
is required. 





b. Commercial warehouse field offices will be established, as required for 
administration of the plan, with the following responsibilities : 

(1) Maintain liaison with commercial warehousemen in their assigned areas, 
make a survey of available facilities, and furnish the commercial warehouse 
service office with copies of Commercial Warehouse Storage Plan Space Report 
(Form approved Budget Bureau No. 49-5102 (DA AGO Form R-5685)) illus- 
trated in appendix I. DA AGO Form R-5685 will be reproduced locally on 8 by 
10%4-inch paper. Each reproduced copy of form will contain title, form number, 
date, and approved Budget Bureau number. 

(2) Negotiate contracts with public warehousemen of the general merchandise 
and refrigerated industries, as authorized by the commercial warehouse service 
office. (The contract will provide for weekly submission by the contractor of 
space available and the establishment of rates that will be charged for property 
stored in public warehouses effective upon receipt of material for storage by 
the public warehousemen. ) 

(3) Submission of periodical reports of space availability to the commercial 
warehouse service office (par. 10). 

(4) Allocate space upon receipt of warehouse assignment numbers from 
using activities. 

(5) Arrange with public warehousemen to accept shipments from using 
activities. 

(6) Notify using activities of the names and addresses of the specific ware- 
house assigned to store material. 

(7) Perform functions under the technical supervision of the commercial 
warehouse service office. 

c. Military departments using these services will be responsible for— 

(1) Timely submission of requests for services to the commercial warehouse 
service office. 

(2) Informimg the appropriate commercial warehouse field office of warehouse 
assignment numbers furnished by the commercial warehouse service office and 
other data essential to effective use of the service. 

(3) Complete control of the movement of material in and out of the con- 
tractor’s warehouse. (Directing the contractor where, how, and when to ship 
material. ) 

(4) Funding their requirements for storage and related services to be fur- 
nished by the public warehousemen. 

(5) Payment of invoices covering services rendered by the public warehouse- 
men. 

(6) Funding and staffing of commercial warehouse field offices located at 
installations under their jurisdiction. 


5. SPACE REQUESTS AND ASSIGNMENTS 


a. Requests by using departments for commercial warehouse storage service 
will be directed to the applicable commercial warehouse service office. Each 
request for a space assignment will be submitted in quadruple on DA AGO 
Form 754 (Request and Authorization—Commercial Warehouse Service or 
Cold Storage Service). When the urgency of the requirement will not permit 
the submission of a request on DA AGO Form 754, other means of communica- 
tion will be used. When expediency demands the use of such communication, a 
confirmation copy of Form 754 will be submitted to the commercial warehouse 
service office. Problems of space assignment, which cannot be resolved by the 
commercial warehouse service office and the using department, will be referred 
to the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4 (Suppty Division). 

b. When a space assignment number for commodities other than perishable 
subsistence items is received, the using activity will notify the commercial 
warehouse field office of the following: 

(1) Warehouse assignment number. 

(2) Shipper. 

(3) Point of origin. 

(4) Description of commodity to be stored, nomenclature cube, gross weight, 
and description of package for rating purposes. 

(5) Approximate date of shipment. (Shipment must reach the warehouse 
Within 20 days on any assignment of 45 carloads, the equivalent thereof in truck- 
loads, or less. Time limits on assignments in excess of 45 carloads or the equiv- 
alent in truckloads will be increased on the basis of 1 day for each additional 
three carloads. ) 
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(6) Number of carloads or truckloads. 

(7) Statement whether the commodity may be ordéred out in truck lots, or 
less-than-car lot. 

(8) Name and address of the office of the using activity to which the ware- 
house receipt will be sent. 

(9) If a copy of the warehouse receipt is required by an office other than 
that named in (8), above, specify the name and address of that office. 

When perishable subsistence items are concerned, the information in pars. (2), 
(3), and (5), above, will not be required. 

e. If the above information is not received by the commercial warehouse field 
office from the using activity by the date of automatic cancellation entered as 
item 14 of DA AGO Form 754, the assignment number is automatically canceled. 
The commercial warehouse field officer will report the cancellation under this 
paragraph to the commercial warehouse service officer. If after cancellation, 
Space is required, a new request will be initiated by the using activity. 

d. The commercial warehouse field office will inform the using activity of the 
name and address of the specific warehouse assigned to store the supplies, the 
name of the destination carrier, and the number of carloads and/or truckloads, 
which can be unloaded daily at each warehouse. Individual warehouse han- 
dling limitations will be strictly observed by the using activity. The commercial 
warehouse field office will inform the contractor where to send the warehouse 
receipt. 

6. STORAGE LN TRANSIT 


It is the responsibility of the using activity to determine whether the particular 
shipment is entitled to storage in transit privileges and to maintain such records 
as are necessary to protect the expiration date of their storage in transit 
privileges. This activity will furnish the contractor with the necessary supply 
of forms and furnish detailed instructions regarding the processing of storage 
in transit records. 


7. SHIPMENTS TO COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


a. The using activity will instruct the shipper to— 

(1) Note on all copies of the bill of lading covering each shipment : 

(a) Whether the shipment is for “storage in transit.” 

(b) The warehouse assignment number. When more than one bill of lading 
is required to complete a shipment covered by a given warehouse assignment 
number, the bill 6f lading for the last consignment will be marked “Final ship- 
ment, warehouse assignment No. ae 

(c) The name and address of the accountable office of the using activity. 

(2) Consign the shipment to the contractor designated to receive the supplies 
via the appropriate destination carrier serving the contractor, with shipment 
scheduled in accordance with the handling limitations of the commercial ware- 
house, and with the carrier's arrival notice to be sent to the contractor. 

(3) Forward the original and a memorandum copy of the bill of lading to 
the contractor. ‘ 

(4) Forward packing lists, shipping tickets, or other documents, evidencing 
shipment, as required by the using activity. 

b. The contractor will furnish an original and one copy of warehouse receipt 
for each consignment (carload, truckload, LCL, or LTL) of supplies taken into 
storage, except where supplies are delivered by truck, in which event 1 day’s 
truck receipts for a single item from the same shipper may be consolidated in 
one warehouse receipt. The original and one copy of this warehouse receipt 
will be forwarded to the accountable office as designated by the using activity. 
Warehouse receipts for general merchandise will be forwarded to the account- 
able office immediately after the shipment is received. The submission of the 
receipt will not be delayed pending preparation of the warehousemen’s “Over, 
short, and damage” report (O. S. & D. report), if one is necessary, even though 
the O. S. & D. report should usually accompany the receipt. If the accountable 
office does not receive the receipt within a reasonable time after completion of 
the shipment, it will make inquiry directly to the contractor and send an in- 
formation copy to the commercial Warehouse field office. Should supplies be 
over, short, or damaged, a notation will be made on the warehouse receipt. 
Warehouse receipts for perishable commodities will be forwarded within 48 
hours after final acceptance of the commodity by the Government inspector. 
Receipts will be nonnegotiable and will contain the information required by 
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the Uniform. Warehouse Receipts Act, and such additional information required 
by the terms of the contract. 

ce. The contractor will accomplish the original of the Government bill of lading 
upon receipt of the supplies in good condition and surrender it to the carrier. 
Should the supplies be damaged, over, or short, appropriate notation will be 
made to the original and memorandum copy of the bill of lading prior to sur- 
render of the original bill of lading to the carrier. 

d. For any shipment on which an overage, shortage, or damage occurs, the 
contractor will prepare the warehouseman’s “Over, short, and damage” report. 
This report will be forwarded by the contractor to the accountable officer. The 
accountable officer is responsible for initiating all required surveys and prepar- 
ing all reports in accordance with the provisions set forth in the regulations 
of the military departments. The contractor will also promptly prepare and 
forward to the accountable officer O. 8. & D. reports where damage and de- 
terioration of supplies occur while in storage. 


8. SHIPMENTS FROM COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE FACILITIES 


a. The using activity and its accountable officer maintain authority and con- 
trol over the supplies throughout the period of commercial storage. These offices 
will be responsible for ordering supplies out of storage. No shipments will be 
made from commercial storage that will require breaking open containers to 
ship less than package quantities. 

b. When shipment of supplies from commercial storage is desired, the account- 
able office will forward the outbound Government bill of lading (and appropriate 
copies) to the contractor. The contractor will make shipments in accordance 
with instructions from the accountable office. These instructions should include 
(but not necessarily be limited to) method of withdrawal from storage (commer- 
cial trucking, Government truck, or railroad), disposition of copies of bills of 
lading, reuting of shipping documents, and marking instructions. Bills of lading 
will be completed by the contractor as follows: 

(1)Seals, where required, will be supplied and the seal number shown on the 
bill of lading. 

(2) Correct car initials and number, or identification of individual truck or 
other carrier unit, will be inserted in the space provided. 

(3) Contractor will insert correct name of the carrier. 

(4) All copies of the bill of lading must bear the signature of the carrier’s 
agent, the date the shipment was accepted, and the original signed with ink 
or indelible. pencil. Government bills of lading must not be changed without 
proper written authority. 

ce. When, in making outbound shipments, short, damaged, or deteriorated sup- 
plies are noted, the contractor will notify the accountable office by telegram 
or telephone, with confirmation, of the extent of such shortage, damage, or 
deterioration. Shipment of short, damaged, or deteriorated supplies will be 
delayed by the contractor pending receipt of instructions from the accountable 
office. 


7 


9. PAYMENT FOR SERVICES 


a. Invoices, original and four copies, for the payment of storage, handling, 
and other warehousing services (but not including transportation charges) will 
be forwarded by the contractor as follows: 

(1) Original and three copies to the using activity. 

(2) One copy to the commercial warehouse field officer. One such invoice for 
each using activity will be submitted at the end of the calendar month for which 
accumulated charges are due and payable. Invoices for general merchandise 
services will be itemized to indicate the warehouse receipt number, bill of lading 
number, description (including cube and gross weight) of the shipment in stor- 
age, warehouse assignment number, and contract number. Invoices will also 
show handling and storage classes and rates. Invoices for refrigerated storage 
services for perishable commodities will contain the warehouse contract number, 
Warehouse assignment number, and will be itemized to include the purchase- 
order number, lot number, number of containers, net weight, rate, and total 
amount, Contractors will use their own forms for submitting invoices. 

b. The using activity will check each invoice against the appropriate yare- 
house receipt to determine the correctness of the storage period, the quantities 
in storage for which charges are made, and insure that the information required 
in a, above, is shown on the invoice. If the invoice is in order, a certificate will 
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be placed on the triplicate copy indicating that services were received as shown. 
The invoice will then be forwarded to the appropriate disbursing office for 
payment. 

c. When charges other than storage and handling charges are included in the 
invoice (for example, other services at rates stated in the contract, or at cost 
where rates and charges are not included in the contract), the using activity 
or accountable office requiring the service will notify the contractor in writing 
(signed in triplicate) that such service is needed. Two copies of this notice 
will be attached to the triplicate copy of the invoice when it is forwarded to 
the accountable office by the contractor. These copies will remain attached to 
the invoice when it is forwarded to the disbursing office. A certificate will be 
placed on both copies of the notice indicating that the services were received 
and charges are as agreed upon. 

d. Invoices may include charges for recooperage without prior authority, 
provided the recooperage charge amounts to $10 or less per carload (or truck- 
load or LCL tonnage converted to carloads). Invoices including recooperage 
charges in excess of this limitation must be supported by a request from the 
using activity in accordance with c, above. 


10. SPACE REPORTS FROM COMMERCIAL WAREHOUSE FIELD OFFICES 


a. As the close of business each Friday, commercial warehouse field offices will 
submit to the commercial warehouse service office imformation as to vacant gen- 
eral merchandise, freezer, and cooler space in each city in their assigned region. 
This “vacant warehouse space” report has been assigned report control symbol 
CSGL 22. 

b. The report will be transmitted by electrical means. Vacant space will be 
expressed in carloads. 

ec. The report will be submitted in the following form: 


To: The Quartermaster General, ATTN: CWSO. 
Re RCS CSGLD-422, as of___.-.----.--.----------- 


(City) EEE, Sean on ee 
(City) | REE Ie = C/L oii ctiaccbaccstin C/L "i Penn Sd a C/L 


1 General merchandise space. 
2 Freezer space. 
§ Cooler space. 





Region__-_.-- 








11, CONTRACTS FOR GENERAL STORAGE SERVICE 





Commercial warehouse field offices will negotiate contracts for commercial 
warehouse services as well as renewals of existing contracts. Samples of con- 
tract forms are in appendixes III, IV, and V. These contract forms are for the 
guidance of commercial warehouse field officers and contracting officers in 
effecting negotiations. 

12. Additional instructions which may be necessary or desirable, and which 
affect the three military services, may be issued only by the DA, OA/CS, G4. 
Such instructions will be issued only after coordination in accordance with the 
provisions of par 5, Minutes of MB Meeting No. 135, December 21, 1950. How- 
ever, any service may issue supplementary operating instructions not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this plan or instructions issued by the AC of §, 


Mr. Brirts. The purpose of this plan, which was developed by the 
Munitions Board in conjunction with the Army, Navy, and Air Force. 
was to locate places where they could go at any one time, for any area 
of the country and obtain space for the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in certain amounts that would be guaranteed by these public ware- 
housemen. It has merit in many respects. In the first instance, we 
do not compete with each other-—— 

Mr. Srxes. In this process are you discussing a simplified thing 
that helps you to get the space you need, or is it the kind of compli- 
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cated thing that businessmen shy away from because of the red tape 
and regulations it entails, so that it does more harm that good ? 

Mr. Brirrs. In answer to that question, there have been several con- 
ferences in recent months, I believe they were held in Chicago, and 
the public warehousemen have been drawn into the meetings and have 
participated at open hearings, and it is quite apparent that the feel- 
ing of the public warehousemen—and we have had many of the very 
top people and those who were most powerful—is that they are well 
satisfied with the plan adopted, the contracting procedure, and the 
way it is now operating. We feel it will operate very effectively. We 
are actually using more commercial storage space now in connection 
with that. 

Mr. Stxes. Which is the more economical—commercial storage 
space or Government storage space ¢ 

Mr, Brirrs. It costs us more to use space on the outside. 

Mr. Suxes. Commercial space? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Does it cost more because of the actual cost of the build- 
ings or the necessity for giving up a warehouse after a certain stated 
time and moving into another warehouse ? 

Mr. Brirts. I think both of those are definite reasons. 

Mr. Stxes. You say it costs more to use commercial warehouses ? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir; it does. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have the figures on that ? 

Mr. Brirrts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply those for the record ? 

Mr. Brirts. I will be glad to. 

(The information is as follows:) 

Cost of commercial dead storage averages $12 per ton per year. 

Cost of Government dead warehousing averages $3.50 per ton per year. 

Mr. Sixes. When you are considering the comparative cost, do you 
evaluate the cost further than the actual first cost and maintenance 
cost te give you a comparison with the commercial cost which must 
take into consideration taxes, insurance, and items of that kind ? 

Mr. Brirrs. I might answer that in this way: Of course, in the 
Army we do not depreciate our fixed and capital assets, and we are 
not on a profit basis. Our cost which we reflect against handling a ton 
of supplies for 1 year is the actual dollar cost that goes into that ton 
to bring it into storage and maintain it for 1 year and ship it out. 
That is in contrast with the commercial warehouse price. ss see, 
they have to depreciate their buildings and their fixed equipment, and 
they are on a profit basis. 

There is no particularly fair comparison between the operation cost 
per ton to the Army as against commercial, but on the basis of that 
comparison their rate is somewhat higher, of course, than our own cost. 


VALUE OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Stxes. On an average, what is the value of the equipment per 
depot which you use in “Receipts, storage, and issue” ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Of the average depot ? 

Mr. Sixes. What is the cost of the equipment ? 

Mr. Brirrs. We are asking for funds this year in the amount of 
$17,665,625 for this type of operating equipment. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is all of that for new depots, or will it be distributed 
generally throughout the depot system ? 

Mr. Brirrs. It will be for two purposes: to replace old, worn-out, 
obsolete equipment and, in the second instance, to support new facili- 
ties brought into being. 


Mr. Sixes. What is the cost of the equipment that will go into the 
new depots? 

Mr. Brirrs. Approximately $1 million of this type equipment is 
required at the average depot. That would vary, of course, depending 
on the size of the depot and the missions assigned to that particular 
installation, 

Mr. Sixes. I understand that. 

General Reever. It varies rather widely with the type of depot. 
At a very technical depot where equipment has to be tested elaborately 
from time to time, it will run to a lot more money than at one which 
stores a lot of bulk stuff—sugar, blankets, and that kind of thing— 
much simpler commodity to store than electronic equipment or certain 
types of ordnance. 

Mr. SrKes. I notice you have given us a good picture of the unit 
cost for 1953 and the workload units per man-year, but that does not 
seem to hold true in overseas depots. 

Mr. Brirrs. No, sir. That is true. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is that? 

Mr. Brirrs. In the overseas theaters, of the total personnel em- 
ployed in these commands in these functions of receipt, storage, and 
issue, 51 percent are military personnel. In the continental United 
States, only 8 percent of the total personnel are military personnel. 

Mr. SrKes. Does that mean the military cost per man-year is higher, 
or does it mean the civilian personnel are more efficient ? 

Mr. Brirrs. It means this, that in the overseas commands the mili- 
tary people accomplish the workload that is incident to this project, 
and the pay of the military is not in this project. 

General Reeper. We have not reflected the cost of the military per- 
sonnel in these figures. 


Colonel Sttverman. Another reason is the use of indigenous per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. Brrrrs. The native personnel cost there is substantially less 
than it is here. About 58 percent of our overseas civilian personnel 
are indigenous labor. Forty-two percent are paid at American rates. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your background? Were you trained for this 
type of work? 

Mr. Brirts. I have had 9 years’ experience in this field. 

Mr. Stxes. Well, you make a very good witness. 

Mr. Brirrs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You have been very helpful. 

Mr. Brrrrs. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The showing that has been made as to the decreased 
cost per ton for handling various items, of course, is apegiang news, if 
it is all actual savings. How did you make it possible to cut the unit 
cost ¢ 

Mr. Brirrs. That was developed after considerable study and eval- 
uation and analysis of past experience. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a general statement. I mean actually how 
did you cut it. What did you do to cut it? 
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Mr, Brirrts. In this instance, one thing that will bring the cost 
down in 1953 on a cost-per-ton basis is that we will use less operating 
supplies in our estimate for 1953 to carry out our operations than we 
did in fiscal 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it is a decreased use of supplies and not an in- 
creased capacity per man ? 

Mr. Brrrrs. We actually do expect an increased capacity per man. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are you going to get that? 

Mr. Brirrs. Through more effective measures which we have 
adopted and which are being reemphasized. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those are general things—more effective measures 
and so forth. What more effective measures have you used or are you 
going to use? 

Mr. Brirrs. We have adopted such measures as this: We have 
started to use here in just the last few months—the Chief of Engineers 
only at the moment, but the other services will soon adopt the method— 
some type of paint removal compound that they apply very quickly on 
a piece of equipment—a rusty tractor, a bridge, or things of that 
nature—and the time it requires to take that paint and rust off is very, 
very short. We definitely know that from just a few months’ experi- 
ence, that one little measure alone will save many man-years, will save 
lots of time, and consequently will save dollars. And standardization 
of our procedures we feel is going to help. 

Mr. Scrivner. Incidentally, while you are talking about paint and 
rust removal, a year or so ago I called to the attention of Ordnance, 
if I am not mistaken, to a method which had apparently been developed 
in England for removing rust from their ammunition, which they 


said cut down the cost of removal by perhaps 50 or 60 percent. Have 


they shown any improvement in that line that you know of? 

Mr. Brrrts. I do not believe I can answer that question, sir. 

Mr. Scriyner. In years past, as a member of this committee, I have 
listened to and approved requests for millions upon millions of dollars 
worth of new handling equipment that we were told would cut the cost 
of operations. Has it? 

Mr. Brirrs. We are sure it has. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us take this figure right here. I raise the ques- 
tion advisedly, because although we have been procuring this freight- 
handling equipment, which was supposed to do the job so much. bet- 
ter, so much cheaper, and all that, your rates went up in 1952 over 
1951. So it did not cut it in 1952. Now you tell us it is going to drop 
in 1953. What do you figure in that drop; what elements go to make 
up the cost of handling a ton of equipment? What are the cost 
elements? 

Mr. Brirrs. We take the cost of civilian personnel, the pay of the 
personnel; we take into consideration the care and preservation ma- 
terials that are used in connection with that, the type of tanks, the 
materials handled, the operation of materials-handling equipment to 
move it from the warehouse to the car door and from the car door to 
the warehouse, and all of the direct and indirect costs that are incident 
to the handling of that 1 ton of supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. Including the cost of the equipment and deprecia- 
tion ? 
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Mr. Brrrrs. No, sir; we do not depreciate the cost of equipment. 
But we do take that into account in the over-all basis for all the Tech- 
nical Services of the Department of the Army as part of the cost we 
have to break out into the cost per ton handled. 

General Reever. Instead of taking depreciation, we take renewals. 

Mr. Scrivner. He did not mention that. 

General Reever. This warehouse equipment is part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is an element of the cost ? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. Scrivner. I heard him mention supplies, but I heard no men- 
- tion of the equipment itself. 

Mr. Brrrrs. The type of equipment that we take into consideration 
in our costing is the specialized type of equipment required to process 
and handle the workload at the depots. It includes bins, shelving, 
test equipment, such as battery testers, compressors and pumps, mark- 
ing and weighing equipment, wood and metal containers, and all those 
things. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the cost of your fork lifts and all that? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Major items of troop-issue-type items are not included 
in this estimate. 

Mr. Scrrvner. That is what I was trying to find out. 

General Reeper. The MHE is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by that? 

General Reeper. Materials-handling equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, should it not be? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Well, sir, if we ever get on to a strictly performance 
functional-type budget, it would appear to me we would have to in- 
clude everything. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is the taxpayer gaining if he is going to be 
called on to buy $50 million or $75 million worth of this equipment, 
if it does not bring in a return to him in the way of a saving in the cost 
of handling? All you are doing is just piling cost on cost. It makes 
a good showing here. You can say “Well, we had so many men, and 
we handled so much more.” But you have to handle a tremendous 
amount of stuff at a tremendous saving in order to offset the cost of the 
equipment we furnish. 

Mr. Britts. We feel sure it will pay for itself. 

Mr. Scrrvner. Maybe you do feel it will pay for itself. That is 
what you tell us, but up to now we have not had any figures to prove it. 

Mr. Brrrrs. I would like to give anexample. I cannot pin it down 
to dollars, but I believe I can say it would promote effective operation 
and, in doing that, it means we will save people and save money. 

General Reever. We have had no great change that we know of in 
the type of materials handling equipment over the past few years. 

Mr. Brirrs. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Due to the great increase in cost ? 

General Reever. Yes; because stuff has to be replaced when it wears 
out. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Sure. That is why I feel it ought to be a very essen- 
tial element in the cost of handling. 

General Reever. That would give you a very erratic analysis. I 
mean a straight-line depreciation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, businesses have to carry it in their costs. 
General Reeper. Yes. 
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Mr. Scrivner. You may see my point, namely, if you do not put all 
elements in, we are not getting a true picture of the handling costs? 
General Reever. That is right. 


Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it all ought to be included. 


INCREASE IN WORKLOAD 


Now, my recollection is that early in your statement you said much 
of this was the result of your past 5, 6, and 7 years’ experience in hand- 
ling; that is what you used to set up your workload units and so forth. 
Prior to the Korean war, that was a peacetime operation in which 
there was not the urgency that there isin war. So naturally we would 
anticipate that the load per person would be a little bit hghter and, 
with the coming of war, particularly if it could be impressed upon 
these people that it is a war, you would anticipate just a little quicker 
step, a little pick-up in the tempo, as a result of the urgency. Has that 
been apparent ? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir; it has. 

Mr. Scrivner. Has it been reflected in the workload unit calcula- 
tion? 

Mr. Brirvrs. It has influenced that calculation. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much? 

Mr. Brrrrs. To what extent I am not qualified to say. I do know, 
in line with your statement, that the technical services have become 
very cost conscious in following through. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a recent revival. 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes. 

General Rerper. There are two things in this 1951 and 1952 which 
operate to obscure one another. The sense of urgency which would 
tend to increase the work per man; output per man, 1s partially ob- 
scured by the fact that they work quite a lot of overtime in getting 
out shipments and therefore are paid more for that work. So it isa 
pretty hard and costly analysis. You have to go back and find out 
the ratio of overtime in the 2 years. 


CROSS HAULING AND BACK HAULING 


Mr. Scrivner. How much effort, if any, is being made to increase 
the amount of shipments direct from producer to user, eliminating 
the necessity of stop-over at depots and storage facilities and the 
consequent repeated handling. d 

General Reever. Where the commodity is susceptible of immediate 
use or the need is known, we do follow that. 

Mr. Scrivner. To how great an extent / 

General Reever. I will cite an example. Certain types of meat 
go direct from the coolers to the posts—boned beef, for example. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking primarily of your hard goods. 

General Reever. Take a tank. When we finally get to equipping 
the troops with tanks, they will go from the depot which puts the on- 
vehicle equipment in it—installs the radio and so forth—direct to the 
unit which is to get them. They do not go direct now—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us hold right there for just a minute. In other 
words, when a tank rolls off the end of the line, it is not complete ¢ 

General Reever. That is right. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Then you have to roll it onto a flatear with all of the 
attendant cost of tying it down and then it is taken to some depot 
where your on-vehicle stuff is put on ? 

General Reeper. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long an operation is that ? 

General Reever. It figures about 60 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Being that long a period of time, you cannot gain 
anything by leaving it on the flat; so it has to be rolled off, and then 
the equipment is put on, and then it is rolled onto another flat and then 
sent some place else. Where does it go then ? 

General Reever. It goes to the unit. 

Mr. Scrivner. So there we hope there is no other step, and it goes 
direct to the using unit. Would it be possible in your procedure to 
do as much as we do in the aviation industry—that is, to put those 
parts on the tank before it leaves the place of manufacture? For in- 
stance, I recall seeing quite a few planes down at Wichita. The plane 
itself was finished and ready to fly, but it had to have certain elec- 
tronics put in before it was delivered to the Air Force. They ran the 
plan off the assembly line, ran it out on the apron, and there on the 
apron, the electronics were put in, and finally it was delivered. 

General Reeper. Where that is susceptible of doing cheaply, they 
would, but the tanks take quite a lot of work. 

Mr. Scrivner. So does the airplane. 

General Reever. As they have done in the past and are doing now, 
they take a wages which is very close, where that is the main purpose 
of the depot. Lima, Ohio, is the one operating for Detroit. 


Mr. Brazier. We have within the last 6 months established at Curtis 
Bay Ordnance Depot shipping regulafions that require the completion 


of the major items with the primary and secondary supplies, spare 
parts, and so forth, and as a result we have estimated a saving of ap- 
proximately half a million dollars on transportation cost alone in 
direct shipments from the facilities direct to the user or to the dis- 
tributing depots, which eliminated one move—very recently. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you are getting some place. Why would that 
be limited to Ordnance; why cannot more of the technical services 
do the same thing ? 

Colonel StrverMan. The Quartermaster will do that on processed 
rations, particularly combat rations. They often have them shipped 
from the producer directly to the port of embarkation. 

Mr. Scrivner. When will the taxpayer expect to see that much 
saving in the transportation item? Incidentally, how much of this 
request is transportation ? 

General Reeper. You have not come to it yet? 

Mr. Scrivner. There is no transportation in this one item we are 
talking about ? 

General Reever. No, sir. This is the cost from platform to plat- 
form. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, this is all in handling. What effort are you 
making to cut down transshipping or cross shipping, duplicate ship- 
ping, or whatever you want to call it? 

Mr. Brirrs. Cross hauling and back hauling? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Brirrs. We have in the last 3 years, to my knowledge, made 
intensive studies in the general staff and in coordination with all of 
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the technical services in regard to that problem of avoiding and cut- 
ting down wherever possible back haul or cross haul of Army supplies. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have made a study. Now, what has been the 
result of that study ? 

Mr. Brirrs. We have in some instances, as a result of those studies, 
effected a change fo the missions in our depots and in certain areas 
brought about savings in the cross haul or back haul that had taken 
place earlier. We do continuously look into that phase. 

Mr. Scrivner. Almost ever since these hearings started we have 
had stories of studies and studies and studies. I hope next year, be- 
cause we have not had much of it this year, we will hear some concrete 
results that will be helpful to the taxpayer and we will be able to cut 
down some of the costs. 

The reason I asked the question is that there are a great many 
people who live along rail lines who, being dollar conscious now that 
the tax burden is becoming constantly heavier , are watching things a 
little more than they used. to, with the result that there are a great 
number of them who cannot understand why they will see on a rail 
line today three, four, five, or six flatcears loaded with 21 5- or 5-ton 
trucks headed in one direction and a day or two later they will see 
three, four, five, or six flatears loaded with 214- or 5-ton trucks going 
back in the opposite direction. All that costs money, and they realize 
it, and they cannot understand—and neither can I—why that would 
be necessary. They know it is true. They do not know why it is 
necessary. 

Colonel StnverMAN. There is an agency set up within the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense to coordinate transportation activities of 
the three Services, Army, Navy, and Air Force—in the Army that 
comes under the Office of Chief of Transportation—with the main 
function of avoiding duplication not only of shipments within the 
continental United States pertaining te the Army but also pertaining 
to the Navy and Air Force as well. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has it been set up / 

Colonel Sirverman. That has been set up for approximately a year 
and a half. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then it ought to start showing results pretty soon. 

Colonel StrverMan. Yes, sir. I might suggest when General Heil- 
man appears a little later on project 1420 he might give you some con- 
crete examples on that. 

BASIS FOR ESTIMATE 


Mr. Scrivner. Now, to get back to the item of $369,276,000, how do 
you get that? Where did you get that figure? 

Mr. Brrrrs. We know that in this function in 1951 it cost about 
$314 million or, to be exact, $313,795,000. 

Mr. Sertvner. That isthe actual expenditure ? 

Mr. Brirrs. That was the actual expenditure in connection with the 
actual workload activity. From 1951 to 1953 we have increased or 
will have increased by a substantial amount the tons of supplies we 
will have to take care for and maintain in our storage installations. 
We will receive and ship more tons in fiscal 1953, in accordance with 
our best estimates and forecasts, than we did in 1951. 


Mr. Scrtvner. Your transshipment chart here shows you are going 
to ship less in 1953. 
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Mr. Brrrrs. I was speaking of the total et PB a and ship- 
ments—incoming and outgoing. In 1953 we will also have a large 
amount of additional storage space which will be occupied—and com- 
pletely occupied—by supplies, which will require additional personne] 
and additional equipment to equip and staff the additional facilities. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. We have been buying all of this expensive 
machinery and having all of these studies on the efficiency of operation 
and all of the studies on the better utilization of storage ip and we 
have been given a good report on what marvelous results a have 
had from these studies, so that we ought to be able to handle a con- 
siderably larger amount of tonnage for less money if all of these things 
have been giving the results we have been told they have and would. 

Mr. Brirrs. I do believe our storage operations will be more effective 
and more economical in 1953 than they were in 1951. 

Mr. Scrivner. We are glad to hear that, and we will hope for that, 
too. Actually, do you set this figure up in Washington, or do you 
accumulate figures from all of these stations throughout these 166 
depots? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir; they are developed in the field. * 

Mr. Scrivner. So that somebody at Atlanta, for instance, says “We 
need this,” and somebody at Tobyhanna says “We need this,” and 
somebody else says “We will need this,” and finally you get them all 
up here, and they all, like cream, rise to the top, én they come into 
your office and you add them all together, of course assuming all of 
them are efficient. 

Mr. Brirts. There is one step in between. They come in through 
the tech services in the first instance. 


SAVINGS THROUGH MANPOWER SURVEYS 


Mr. Scrivner. I was cutting it a little short for the sake of the 
illustration. You told about one depot some place where one of your 
survey teams went in and was able to increase the efficiency to a point 
where you could take 162 employees and put them to doing something 
better and more effective. That is only one of the 166 installations. 

Mr. Brrrrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now all this workload program has been developed 
over the past 5, 6, or 7 years; so if you used that as the yardstick, that 
was not a very good one, because you found it could be made more 
efficient. You had 160 more people there than you needed. But that 
is part of the workload yardstick you have been going on in years 
past to bring it up to the present time. 

General Reeper. Not that particular yardstick 

Mr. Scrivner. Wait a minute. We were told here in this commit- 
tee earlier in the hearings that somebody made a trip down to At- 
lanta and found they could make a reduction of about 3,000 employees. 

Mr. Brrrrs. I am afraid that must have been a newspaper article. 

General Decker. No. That was in the hearings and was testified 
to by General McAuliffe of G-1. It concerned a personnel survey 
made of the Atlanta area which saved 2,000 spaces. I believe one- 
hundred-and-sixty-odd were in the Atlanta depot itself. 

Mr. Scrtvner. My recollection is that we were told it was at At- 
lanta. It later developed some place by somebody that it was not 
necessarily in Atlanta but in the Atlanta area—— 
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General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But, even so, they apparently must have found a 
considerable number right there in the Atlanta depot, which shows 
it had not been up to the expected point of efficiency. So using past 
years’ experience as your yardstick, as the measure of the workload, 
that was not a good yardstick. And I suppose we could go to depots 
all over the country if we had enough of these teams and individuals 
and create more efficiency and perhaps the curtailment of employment. 
So sometime, somewhere these yardsticks should be changed, and you 
should take a new historical background where it is not taking the 
old one when it was quite apparent there must have been a consider- 
able amount of inefficiency, or you would not have been able to have 
found all of these surplus jobs. 

General Decker. I think that grew out of something other than 
the yardstick that was being used; it grew out of the fact that when 
Korea started, the Department of the Army gave subordinate com- 
mands authority to go ahead and hire the number of civilians they 
needed to do their job, the extent of which we really did not know 
at that time. Some of them took more people aboard than they 
could profitably and economically use, and the Department has since 
then been trying to get those commands back on a normal plane again. 
I think the workloads are revised from time to time. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what we are primarily interested in is 
being sure that we have a 36-inch yardstick rather than a 30-inch 
yardstick. 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that it won’t be a short measurement. But from 
what we have been told, even though that authority was given, some- 
body somewhere, whether it was Atlanta or this other installation 
which was not named or some place else, if they used this yardstick 
and anticipated their load, they could just almost automatically pull 
out a slide rule and say, “You need so many people.” 

General Reever. They did not know what the load was. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean they went ahead and hired these people 
before the load started coming upon them? That does not make 
sense. 

General Reever. That was in some cases. They hired more than 
the load developed. Yes; you have to hire people ahead in order 
to be ready. ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. Not too far ahead. 

General Reever. They have to know what they are going to have 
to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should not do it too far ahead. 

General Reever. As to this yardstick, it is an estimate and a 
prediction. We are predicting we will handle a ton of goods 10 
percent cheaper in 1953 than we did in 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. You should with all of this new machinery. How 
much did we spend last year on this warehouse equipment ? 

General Reever. Materials-handling equipment? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Reever. We spent some money partially on replacement 
and partially on repair. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How much did you spend and how much are you 
requesting this year? 

Mr. Brirrs. Are you speaking about materials-handling equipment ’ 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Brirrs. That is not in this budget. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it is part of the whole picture. 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And I am just curious about it. 


RETURNS OF SUPPLIES FROM POSTS, CAMPS, STATIONS, ETC. 


While you are looking for those figures, we were told awhile ago 
there was a great deal of shipment of items direct from the plant to 
the user. Then I look on page 763 of your presentation where you 
estimate you will handle 8,457,000 tons of supplies at Army depots 
during fiscal 1953 and of this amount 5,845,000 will be from procure- 
ment sources, which seems to be at least five-eighths. 

Mr. Brirts. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then the other statement is that the remaining 2,612,- 
000 tons will represent returns from other sources, principally from 
posts, camps, and stations ond overseas commands. What do you 
mean by that? 

Mr. Brirrs. We have large amounts of supplies that come back in 
from the posts, camps, and stations, from the units which have lefi 
the station, particularly the tvpe of items we are replacing in the field. 
Hardware is the big one. That is being replaced by more modern 
and newer types of equipment. That item in every instance comes 
back into the depot for normal care and preservation maintenance 
that it may require and goes back into stock. That same system ap- 
plies to some extent to stuff from overseas which is returned to the 
States and goes back into our depot stations. That is a rather sub- 
stantial portion of our total receipts. 

General Reeprer. Will be in 1953. 

Mr. Brirts. Yes, sir. 

General Reever. Because during 1953 we will get the majority of 
the equipment which is to modernize the Army. 

Mr. Brirts. I think that is particularly true of heavy equipment— 

radar, tanks, artillery. 

Mr. Scrivner. In this item of cost per ton, do you inelude any of 
your cost of military personnel ? 

Mr. Brirrs. No, sir; we do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, too, really should be added to give us the 
actual figure? 

Mr. Brirrs. That is true. 


ADDITIONAL CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. You are asking for 901 additional civilian positions? 

Mr. Brirrs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. You gave us an example of one place where you 
cut down 160, and then we are told at Atlanta there are about 160. 
It looks as though you would send out about six inspection teams to 
the six depots and they could do that good a job, you could get along 
without those 900 and save 900 positions right there. 
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Mr. Brirrs. I will assure you we mean to continue to operate those 
survey teams on a very close schedule between the depots and be- 
tween the posts, camps, and stations and at the technical services. I 
um sure if we continue to find any overloading in the employment of 
people, we will certainly not use those people at taxpayers’ expense. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is fine, but I have become rather skeptical 
on this side of the table, representing the taxpayers, because we have 
been promised so many times that such a good job will be done, 
but too seldom does the concrete evidence appear that it has been 
done. 

You have done a good job of advertising this program of these 
teams and the increased efficiency and everything. As a matter of 
fact, you have done such a good job of it that I am just practically 
confident you could get this job done without those additional 900 
men. 

General Rerper. We predicted that we would do it 10 percent 
cheaper. You want us to predict that we will do it some additional 
percentage cheaper? 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, with all of this story about efficiency, and so 
forth 

General Reever. Let us go back to page 762 where you will see an 
increased workload. 

Mr. Scrivner. Right. 

General Reever. And we are doing that increased workload with 
almost the same number of men. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus several million dollars worth of new equip- 
ment. 

General Reever. That equipment does not make very much dif- 
ference. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then we ought to stop buying it. 

General Rexper. We are buying it, because the old equipment is 
wearing out. We had not bought materials-handling equipment 
since the war. There has been no change in the use of materials- 
handling equipment. Fork lifts were all over the landscape at one 
time. We had them in Calcutta and we had them at Chabua. 

Mr. Scrivner. I probably saw some of them at Calcutta. 

General Reever. But those things were wearing out and we have 
not had any to replace them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, it is the same story with this stuff that we 
had during World War II, as we had with ammunition. There was 
too rapid demobilization for economical recovery of many of these 
items. Actually, the unit cost would have been such that it would not 
have paid to have brought many of them back. The items would have 
had to be processed and handled, put aboard ship, sent back, with at- 
tendant cost of freight, the cost of unloading, getting it into some 
warehouse, and then taking care of it. 

General Reever. We shipped back the stuff that was new and in 
good condition, but that which was fairly worn out, as you have said, 
would not have paid to bring back. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would have been less expensive if we could have 
gotten some salvage out of it, by way of junk, and applied that money 
to new procurement. 
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DEPOT MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel Silverman, the next function under project 1410. 
as I understand, is depot maintenance. Who is going to present the 
justification of this project? 

Colonel StrpverMan. Colonel Clifford of G-4 will make the presenta 
tion on depot maintenance which is the second function. 

Mr. Stxes. Please proceed, Colonel Clifford. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Citrrorp. You recall that I was here 2 days ago and dis 
cussed the project with you on field maintenance. We have three cate 
gories of maintenance, organizational maintenance, field maintenance. 
and depot maintenance. It is in the depot maintenance area that thi- 
project falls. 

This is all depot maintenance for the Army and it includes bot) 
continental United States and overseas. 

The function depot maintenance as we use it generally includes those 
activities connected with the rebuild of unserviceable but economically 
repairable assets. It is major overhaul of end items; pieces of equip 
ment, materials and vehicles, and their major assemblies. 

Specifically these activities provide rebuilt assets to include the ini 
tial and replacement issue to the active Army, Army Reserve Forces. 
and Army ROTC. 

It also provides depot maintenance of equipment in the hands of 
troops and it provides full depot maintenance support for the Depart - 
ment of the Air Force in those items for which the Army .s assigned 
responsibility. ; 

This maintenance that is to be performed in 1953 will include the 
operation of 93 shops in continental United States. Sixty-nine of 
these would be in branch depots operated by the technical services 
and 24 in general depots. They occupy a total space of 13.5 million 
square feet. 

It is estimated that 25 million items with a new procurement value 
of over $3 billion will be rebuilt during 1953 and the average cost will 
be $10 per item. 


REPAIR AND REBUILD PROGRAM 


I would like to comment right there that the 25 million includes 1° 
million quartermaster items which take a relatively small quantity of 
rebuild in dollar value and that is why the $10 figure per item happens 
to be such a low figure for rebuild. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the average value of the items rebuilt ? 

Colonel Crirrorp. The total valué is over $3 billion for the pro- 

ram. 
2 Mr. Srxes. Whiat is the value of the items to be rebuilt in this fiscal 
year? You say that is over $3 billion? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. Yes, sir. 

_ Mr. Srxes. What will the total cost of the rebuild program be in 
this fiscal year? 

Colonel Crirrorp. The total cost will be $450 million counting the 
parts that go into it but under this area we are excluding parts. ey 
will come in the next project. 
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Mr. Srxzs. I should like to have you discuss fully the repair and re- 
build program. This is something we have been interested in for a 
long time. We feel that it is an important program. Are you sub- 
stantially through now with World War II equipment, or does this 
include some World War II equipment? I would like to have you tell 
me quite a bit about all of the aspects of the program. 

Colonel Ciurrorp. This will include considerable World War II 
equipment. In fact, the great majority of it will be World War II 
equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. Does this represent the first rebuild of that equipment ? 

Colonel Cuitrrorp. No, sir, a lot of it has been rebuilt two or three 
times. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you please go through the whole program and tell 
us how you determine when a piece of equipment is to be rebuilt ; who 
determines whether it is worth rebuilding; and what you have when 
you get through rebuilding it, 

Colonel Crirrorp. As a result of World War II we had a lot of un- 
serviceable but repairable, economically repairable assets in our sys- 
tem. We have been working on those for 2 or 3 years, as you know, 
rebuilding them and using them, for initial issue to troops and to re- 
place items worn out in the system. 

We have only rebuilt for the necessary annual program that which 
we were going to use during that program year. j 

Likewise in this connection we will rebuild only those items which 
we are going to apply to requirements in 1953. We have completed 
many of the more desirable items, but there still remain plenty of un- 
serviceable reparable assets in these depot stocks and wherever the 
requirements continue to show a demand for those, they are brought 
out and repaired. 

In general each year the cost will be greater, because there will be 
from year to year more deterioration. However, a great portion of 
the program is to keep going the equipment which is in the hands of 
troops. It all gets severe use in training, in maneuvers, and in com- 
bat, so we are constantly replenishing this pool of unserviceable but 
reparable assets. 

Mr. Sr«es. In other words, it is a continuing program? 

Colonel Currrorp. Yes, sir. And it will continue, but it will become 
smaller because the World War II assets will no longer be required 
as modernization is phased into the Army. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you decide when an item is ready for repair 
or rebuild ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Items that are in the hands of troops go into 
the field maintenance area, as I was describing the day before yester- 
day. Where the work happens to be too great for their skills and 
their facilities, an inspector comes down from one of these Technical 
Service depots and he determines what will go to a depot maintenance 
shop for rebuild. Then the item is filtered into the other system and 
a replacement is given the troops. The unserviceable item is then 
repaired and it is put back in stock where it has the full capacity of 
a new item just as though it came from procurement. 

This has been going on and it will get smaller, but for the moment, 
if we had more facilities this year, we would be glad of it because we 
lave more assets this year than we can repair 8 put into the system. 
The size of our facilities limits our operation somewhat. 
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We also have a contractual program. In past years it has been 
larger than this year. 

Mr. Sixes. I was going to ask you about that. Do you do your own 
rebuild work or do you contract for it? 

Colonel Citrrorp. We do a high proportion of this program in our 
own shops. Military items do not lend themselves well to contractual 
rebuild. Unless it is in the commercial-item field we would not find 
the opportunity to contract. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you differentiate between repair and rebuild? 

Colonel Crrrrorp. Repair is what is done in the field maintenance 
area, where only the defect that. is preventing the piece of equipment 
from operating is overcome. When the condition gets to be such 
that a greater defect is found, we go through and give it a complete 
rebuild and return it to stock in a completely serviceable category. 
Tt will have the full capabilities then of a new item. It will not, of 
course, restore 100 percent of its original value. But we say that if it 
is economically repairable we can restore it to 90 percent of its orig- 
inal value. 

Mr. Srxes. How much World War IT equipment, percentagewise, is 
to be rebuilt by the end of the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. You mean the percentage of unserviceable stocks 
that we have—— 

Mr. Stxes. The stocks that are awaiting rebuild. 

Colonel Crtrrorp. I do not believe T can answer that offhand. 

General Reeprr. Let me see if I can put it this way. We will have 
aside from currently generated rebuild 

Mr. Srxes. Does this represent principally the rebuild of equip- 
ment which is currently becoming unserviceable, or is part of it a 
carry-over from World War IT days, which has not been rebuilt? 

General Rerper. Part of it is still a carry-over. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you break that down and tell me what is the per- 
centage of each ? 

General Rreper. At the end of the fiscal year 1953 everyone will 
be current except Ordnance, which will have a carry-over of their 
World War IT stocks, because we did not want to peak their load. 
We wanted to hold it at a level. Therefore, as I remember it, we 
cut out about $100 million of ordnance overhaul and rebuild. Is not 
that about the amount ? 

Mr. Brazier. Yes, sir. Our Ordnance program with respect to re- 
build is in 1953 approximately 50 percent World War IT carry-overs 
and approximately 50 percent current. support of material in the 
hands of troops at the present time. 

General Reever. Everybody else is current at the end of that year 
but, in order to hold the workload level in Ordnance, and not have any 
demand for new facilities or the breaking in of a lot of contractors for 
a short-term job, we held their level of overhaul and rebuild firm 
from 1952 to 1953. I think about $100 million will be deferred into 
1954. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that World War II equipment that has not been re- 
built since World War IT, or is it current unserviceable material ¢ 

General Reever. Virtually all of that will be World War II equip- 
ment because before the end of 1953 we will not have had more than 
a driblet of post World War IT equipment delivered. 
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Mr. Sixes. What kind of equipment is it principally that has not 
been rebuilt since World War II ended? You said Ordnance. What 
kind of Ordnance material ? 

General Reeper. Well, they have got artillery, small arms—it goes 
clear across the field. 

Mr. Sixes. What we are now having to buy we would not have to 
buy if we had this repaired ¢ 

General Reever. We would have to buy if we did not repair it. 

Mr. Stxes. Would we have to buy as much if it were repaired? 

General Reever. It is much cheaper to repair it. 

Mr. Sixes. Then why do we not get busy and repair it? 

General Reever. We are not buyi ing where the stuff is repairable. 
We count unserviceable equipment as an asset. 

For instance, when we closed up the theaters which were no longer 
to exist, we took rifles and cleaned them, put them up in preservative 
and shipped them back. We have never repaired until the last few 
years more than just enough rifles to carry us through the next fiscal 
year. But those rifles had all been used before, and before being re- 
issued they must be gone over, the barrel replaced if necessary, and 
reblued, and cleaned | up. The same is true of practically all of the 
materials that came back. 


LIST OF ITEMS TO BE REPAIRED AND REBUILT 


Mr. Srxes. Is a listing maintained of the unserviceable material 
that is on hand? 

Colonel Crirrorp. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have you provide that for the record. 

Colonel Ciirrorp. It would be a very extensive list, but we have it 
available. 

Mr. Sixes. Just the major items. 

(The following was submitted later :) 


SIGNAL CORPS INCLUDING OVERSEAS COMMAND 


Specific workload expressed in terms of type of equipment to be repaired 








| are Estimate, Estimate, 
Major items | Actual, fiscal) fecal year | fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 1953 

ESSE SINT SAN CR Re ict oe ek ae” 148 158 182 
NEES SATE Ey ae eee Gao Gees 6, 107 3, 406 3, 916 
meme epmenemans CBO-411) «cs ccxecsccsscasciencsccccccescscss 4), 424 8, 698 10, 002 
ee IOI 65 oi oo en enndandinccen 106, 424 171, 407 237, 919 
EES EE a ee ee 49, ORS 12, 948 15, 290 
Matériel common to wire and radio............--....-.----.-- 96, 628 78, 969 90, 815 
ESN SEE EE DEE SERIE TET: 51, 856 153, 691 280, 045 
Ae eanloemeabannoe 3, 789 4, 733 5, 500 
ES GERI: SO aS Se RL Pee a 555 594 683 
Matériel not otherwise cl: sssified Tr Mae Bh eRe ae 5, 091 5, 346 6, 148 
Total Se SUPE Rise SE SEAT te ee . 360, 107 "440, ‘000 1 450, 500 


Includes quantity to be rebuilt by commercial shops. 
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Rebuild of matériel 
Quantity to be rebuilt 
Average Total re- 
Major items Depot Total rebuilding | building 
mainte- Commer, cost cost 
nance shops| ©! Shop 
For initial issue for the Active Army, re- 
ment of losses by attrition and com- 
ne nde OE OE DASOR ES ME OS fosss-sksewda 72 | $14,602.77 | $1,051, 400 
ES Pe eon et TEI 1, 566 1, 233.35 1, 981, 441 
Radio component (BC-611)_........-. ay React ne 4, 001 22. 57 90, 299 
Other radio components. --_..........- 78, 848 40, 800 119, 648 75. 63 9, 050, 094 
Other radio apparatus........-.....-.- 5, 956 400 6, 356 41.03 260, 786 
Matériel common to wire and radio-_-. S000 4..- 5055. cad 36, 326 61. 22 2, 223, 964 
Wire communications. .-.-.-........... 70, 698 103, 300 173, 998 25. 35 4, 413, 228 
eae a al iia aes TI Se sla 2, 200 70.14 154, 317 
pe paaipeuis pbc omit aim tdly 273 279. 16 76, 212 
Matériel not otherwise classified____._- 2, 459 265. 82 653, 653 
EEE Sees Rees ees 202, 399 144, 500 346, 899 |............ | 19, 905, 380 
In the hands of troops 
RECS EEA 83 6, 660. 54 552, 825 
CASAS ES Oe 1, 762 1, 024. 61 1, 805, 372 
Radio component (BC-611) -.-. 4, 501 22. 57 101, 58 
Other radio components. ----- 88, 703 85. 55 7, 589, 024 
Other radio apparatus. ---_-- 6, 701 15. 21 101, 95 
Matériel common to wire and radi 40, 867 60.15 2, 458, 209 
Wire communications. ...-.....- 79, 536 66. 02 5, 251, 262 
| es 2, 475 70.14 173, 607 
Meteorological__ 308 278. 37 85, 738 
Matériel not otherwise classified... __- 2, 767 434. 26 1, 201, 4) 
I RE ee Ge My Re ee Kye See | 19,321, 1s 
For initial issue and replacement to Army | 
Reserve forces and Army ROTC: 
TD i bain ate race penarneentin fee 9 9, 602. 77 86, 425 
OSS RE eae Se whic Oy RSA te 196 1, 550. 66 303, 930 
Radio component (BC-@11) --__--.--.- 5 ea 509 22. 57 11, 287 
Other radio pene sere “PEN SRE INE, Bir 9, 856 |--- _ 9, 856 82.17 809, 892 
Other radio apparatus... -._____- hy CT ES 744 15. 22 11, 328 
Matériel common to — ire and radio_. SD Re eee ole: 4, 541 62. 59 284, 24 
Wire communications--_-........-..._. 0 ORME a eee IE 8, 837 63. 51 561, 252 
| RCS SRR TS ee ae aS | Ce 275 70.15 19, 2%) 
BMoteorologioal. ...............-....8.<. _) aaa 34 280. 17 9, 52¢ 
Matériel not aaa ise classified _-._._- gg PES TESS. 307 335. 35 102, 957 
ET ES eee ey eee 25, 209 |............ 2, 200, 132 
i support to the Department of the Air 
‘orce: 
DE UEE [hd indcakieapcmotnanatmbine De Aietedcoshanne 18 6, 825. 00 122, 850 
EG Attila nianmboicabeairen of ee 1, 040. 44 407, 860 
Radio component (BC-611)_.__--.._-- i 3 eee 2 22. 57 22, 57 
Other radio components-.-..-.-......- ERD 19, 712 92. 30 1, 819, 784 
Other radio apparatus... ............._- Sy DEIR BES , 489 15. 21 22. 657 
Matériel common to wire and radio___. J OS eae 9, 081 51. 59 468, 491 
Wire communications_-................ Rep Bi aincicackion 17, 674 63. 51 1, 122, 502 
SES eee fas 550 70.14 38, 579 
IE conde snutih Ens oeonasece 68 | peccneinaeind 68 280. 17 19, 053 
Matériel not otherwise classified _..___- TED Peccniew sence 615 318. 55 195, 915 
ERS eS AO 50, 599 sama Ate 50, 609 |............ 4, 240, 264 
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CHEMICAL CORPS 


Quantity of items by category to be rebuilt 

















| Estimate, Estimate, 
Item > | fiscal year | fiscal year 

1952 1953 

| 
anime: Dea Ras MOR ne en 3 | 0 2 
AS TR es ne cc nica cncenncunsees | 0 | 0 1 
Ages aes Os BR sg cok cn ckecece ance 0 0 143 
Pye Se Vi? Se eee ET 0 | 0 46 
Appereins, Pill B0me.-PE-G.. . 2. =; 5s. 5225s c cc cee sft. | 0 0 8 
BGG oon oo ok a see Se et ok he ol Gea a nnene 0 | 0 202 
Compressor, ’Air, GED, 7 7 CFM, ang ae ah ah ena eeel | 11 50 65 
Flame thrower, Mech., M-6......................-.....----- | 3 | 0 458 
Flame thrower, Portable, M2Al.......................-..... 0 | 413 13, 675 
te |S I St ey se re | 36 131 245 
I eel osc cnancccceuncone 0 | 0 2 
Kit, Mix, Fuel, M-1_.......... 0) 1 170 
Kit, fuel, PFT, M-10__ 0) 0 320 
Kit, service, Mech., VT .M-3.. 0 | 0 25 
Kit, service, PFT 0 | 0 18 
Kit, service, Mech., Tr te nae So Se eee: | 0 | 0 1 
Kit, service, PFT, M ee ae en Fee. | 0 | 0 1, 002 
Kit, test imp., M- he OS age | 0 | 0 386 
Laboratory, base, a ae 0 1 1 
Laboratory, mobile, M-3..-........-.--..----- b ete PA al 2 1 1 
ie ak a omeicwbeniwn | 0 0 921 
Ce duipauoue } 0 0 19 
Se STRIATE Sep RSet eager en «pepe 5 | 3 5 
ES ee eee 7 | 22 40 
ee i ee cewaapenmitecee | 1 | 0 886 
ee nc cnceaceue | 0 | 0 137 
ae ennisdeaneace | 0 | 0 7a 
TE SRE TIGERS Ay nf RS a A Re, eae 0 | 3 2 
Set, equip., 5 M-1. ‘DORE F LY 5 | 3 6 
Service VFT. to SS eee See } 0) 1 3 
Stand, Simins Siidittmiasetatathcancecteteiasncee vance 0 | 0 2, 039 
Trailer, CML te | | hee eae 727 1 2 
Trailer, a ISDA Se ea ee 4) 2 56 
TPR Sr, BE oo cn caw ccc ccucncccescnewccswsne 26 | 7 25 
Truck, Te ainsi ibe muda tassaasenenoants e's 74 | 7 15 
Tank, SMK, aR TARR 0 0 | 4, 967 
Tool set, Mech, SK Gen, M-10 0 0 | 6 
Tool set, Rep, G@M Univ., M-8 0 | 0 | 563 
pp RNS I EAR SO eee inc Pe 0 | 0 | 7 





Detailed fiscal year 1953 rebuild program, by type of reqr 





Description of major items and types of minor items 


OVERSEAS COMMANDS 


European Command: 
1. Decontaminating pte ay hs Sue Re ee a 
2. Flame Throwers and Smoke Generator 
3. Miscellaneous Chemical Equipment 
\laskan Command: 
. Modification of Beam, Grab, M1_.___---- 
2. Rehabilitation of TAPS, M10 
Pacific Command: 
1, Plant, Impregnating, M1, No. 32........-.-.-.-------- 
2. Filling Plant, Depot M unitions, moe C-35 
3. Bleaching Powder Plant, CWS C-67__....__-...-_--- 
4. Gas Land Mine Filling Plant (Filling hn naa E re 
5. Colored Smoke Grenades, M18... .----.--- 
Far East Command: 
1, Decontaminating Apparatus, Portable. - ._-- 
2. Smoke Generator 
3. Flame Thrower. -._........-- 
4. Deeontaminating Apparatus Mounted _- 


| | 
Quantity to | 
be repaired | 

|in Army shop 

|——_—_-—— 

| 

| 


| 


Quantity to 
be repaired | 
by contract 


0 
0 


0 | 
0 | 


0 | 
0 | 


0 
0 


0 


0 





uirement supported 


Total 
quantity 


4, 000 
500 
10, 500 


23 
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Colonel Cirrrorv. A quick dollar comparison on the depot-mainte- 
nance schedule for 1953 support of the active Army: $1,200,000,000 
represents the dollar value of that equipment against $1.6 billion for 
initial replacement, initial issue and replacement, which gives you a 
relationship of the amount coming from unserviceable stocks and the 
amount that is becoming unserviceable each year. 

We could expect this $1.2 billion to continue to come from the troops 
each year, because they are going to have more equipment each year 
now, up to the end of 1953. But the $1.6 billion that we are figuring 
in this area would gradually decrease because of the lack of assets after 
1953. 


TRANSPORTATION OF EQUIPMENT TO BE REBUILT 


Mr. Srxes. What is the cost of transportation for equipment that is 
to be rebuilt in the fiscal year 1953 ? 

Is that included in the estimate? 

Colonel Crirrorp. Approximately $1 million for travel of persons 
and transportation of equipment. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that include everything ? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sr«xes. All transportation costs? 

Colonel Currrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. How does that compare with 1951 and 1952? 

Colonel Crirrorp. It is lower. 

General Reever. That does not sound right to me. 

Colonel Citrrorp. That is in the 02 and 03 category. 

General Reever. 02 is travel, but 08—TI think you will find some of 
this equipment is covered by project 2110. 

Mr. Srkes. Can you break it down so we will know how much it is 
costing to haul rebuilt equipment ? 

General Reever. I do not know that we can. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you to provide such a figure for the record, 
if you can. What Iam getting at is this: How do you avoid the 
excessive hauling of equipment? You said that some work can be 
done at local shops and some work has to be shipped out. Who deter- 
mines whether the value of the rebuilt piece of equipment is such that 
it is worth the cost of the repair plus the transportation cost ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. The inspector who evaluates the piece of equip- 
ment on the site. 

Mr. Sixes. In other words, they must determine carefully that the 
equipment is worth rebuilding and hauling back ? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. Yes, sir. 

Colonel StrverMANn. There are many items that actually do not get 
back to the depot shop. For instance, a vehicle goes into the field 
maintenance shop. If it needs a new engine or a new subassembly, and 
needs a new part, it must come from the depot maintenance shop as a 
piece of supply item which is furnished to that vehicle, but in many 
cases the vehicle does not leave the field. 

Colonel Ciurrorp. I think you will be glad to know that we also 
have contracts placed over geographical areas so that equipment which 
comes from the field maintenance shops can go to a nearby contractor 
which would be the closest facility, the contractor being treated as a 
facility in those cases. 
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Mr. Srxes. Ordinarily, does it cost more or less to have the job don 
by contract ? « 

Colonel Cutrrorp. I would say that there is very little difference. | 
think our records show more, because of the contractor’s overhead, and 
so forth, that we may not show on our record. 

Mr. Srxezs. If a piece of ordnance equipment must be rebuilt and it 
is 1,000 miles to the nearest Ordnance shop and 500 miles to the nearest 
Engineer shop, and if it is a piece of equipment which could just as 
well be repaired in an Engineer shop, to which shop do you send it? 

Colonel CLiFForD. We would send it to the nearest facility that could 
do the work, if it had the capability of doing this work. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you determine the feasibility of repair? Hoy 
do you determine whether or not a piece of equipment is no longer 
worth repair or rebuild? 

Colonel Cirrrorp. That depends a great deal on the cost of the new 
item to replace it. That is why unserviceable but repairable items 
today are approaching that border area. But we have had a rising 
market on the procurement of new items which has meant favorable 
conditions for keeping our rebuild operations going. 


EFFICIENCY OF REPAIR SHOPS 


Mr. Srxes. How do you measure the efficiency of the repair shops‘ 

Colonel Cuirrorp. We have extensive controls in the shops from the 
time the equipment is inspected initially; a schedule is reported to the 
Technical Service to make sure that there is an application for it when 
it is repaired. Then it is reported to the production-control people, 
for shop production control, and as it moves on into the shop parts 
have to be scheduled from supply sources. As they become available. 
the items are moved into the shop for production. That is very closely 
controlled, and we have reports constantly on the progress. 

These inspectors are the keymen in the shop, and they are especially 
organized in all areas. : 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any measures within the shop for comparison 
with other shops on the efficiency of the actual repair operation? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. We try not to compare an individual’s work, one 
shop with another. Our over-all report does give us a form of com- 
parison of a group of equipment—10 of this or 100 of that as com- 
pared with another shop. But our time-study operations are confined 
pretty much to a single-shop area, so that we compare efficiency within 
the shop itself rather than try to compare one man’s work in New 
York with some other workman’s work in some other shop area. 

But we do have the time-study guides and we are making time 
studies which do form a basis of comparison of the production of 
individuals inthe shop. We learn, for example, the average number of 
vehicles per man per year of a certain type, and we watch over that. 


VOLUME OF WORK DONE 


Mr. Stxes. How does your volume of work compare with the volume 
which is being done in 1951? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. The volume is quite comparable, counting all con- 
tractual work in addition to that performed in our own shops, because 
we are projecting approximately the same plant this year that we 
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had last. In other words, we are planning to operate in 1952 on the 
ae plant capacity that we had before and we are utilizing it to the 
fullest. 


CIVILIAN AND MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sixes. What about the number of civilian and military em- 
ployees for the 2 years? 

Colonel Crirrorp. The civilian employees have not increased ser- 
iously. There is a total of 42,588 employees. The payroll figure has 
increased, 

Mr. Srxes. What is the actual number of military and civilian em- 
ployees for 1952 and 1953? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. For 1952 the total military was 2,481 against 
2,924 for 1953. The number of positions for 1952, civilians, 18,600, 
again 18,319, exclusive of our project accounts. We have two project 
accounts, one in Ordnance and one in Chemical and these two project 
accounts are shown on your pages 777 and 779. 

In 1952 the number of permanent positions is 23,380 and in 1953 
that is decreased to 23,171. Then turning to page 779, column 3, under 
1952 the number is 794, and 1953, 1,098. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that because of increased volume of work ? 

Colonel Cirrrorp. Yes, sir. We have a heavy support item in that 
category for support of the Air Force; there are a lot of gas masks 
to be processed. 

APPLICATION OF REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. If you were required to take a reduction below the fig- 
ure of $249,500,000, where do you think it would be best to take it ? 

Colonel Ciurrorp. We would have to determine where the new pro- 
curement assets could be applied, because these are all in support of 
real requirements. I think that would require a very detailed. study. 

Mr. Srxes. I assume that after study you could find places where 
you could take a cut without it doing too much damage. 

Colonel Citrrorp. We would have to provide the assets from some 
other sources. 

General Reever. There is no other source from which to provide the 
assets. Some of this repair work is for war reserve and we would be 
cutting out some of the war reserve. In other words, we would be 
counting as an asset in your war reserve an unserviceable item rather 
(han a serviceable one ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Of course, if you do not repair the World War 
iI items, pretty soon they will not be worth repairing and you will 
uot have any use of those, whatever value they have today. That is a 
strong point in favor of this program. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of your World War II stuff, especially in the 
heavier ordnance equipment, is still capable of giving a great deal of 
service ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. They are all excellent items. 


ESTIMATE OF INVENTORIES OF QUARTERMASTER ITEMS 


Mr. Scrivner. You said in your statement earlier that many of these 
items were what you call small items, Quartermaster stuff. What are 
some examples? 
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Colonel Cuiirrorp. Clothing, the personal equipment of the men. 
Those items do not go into field maintenance. When a man gets 
himself a new article of clothing, that goes into a certain classification 
and that is done at depot level under these funds and the item, if it is 
repairable, goes right into a depot rebuild operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does it ever come out of inventory / 

Colonel Cuirrorp. It goes back into inventory at the end of the re- 
build. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would have to come off of inventory some time 
before, would it not? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. When it is issued to the individual, to the soldier 
himself, that item is dropped. 

General Reeper. The way we do that in effect is to predict the assets 
which we will have from repair during the year prior to the actual 
receipt. For example,_if there is a turn-over of 700,000 men in the 
fiscal year 1953, that will cause raincoats to be turned in. There will 
be a certain number of raincoats which, from experience we know, will 
come back for this processing and we predict how many of those 

‘aincoats there will be. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you handle that under the inventory of rain- 
coats ? 

General Reever. We have not completed the transfer of that sort of 
thing from the supply-control operation. You remember I described 
that? We have not completed that to the 519 form accurately yet. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are millions of articles left over from World 
War IT, many of them still scattered all over the country and some 
overseas. Many of them at sometime or other must have come off 
of inventory. In reworking them how are they going to be reflected 
in your inv entory / 

General Reever. We have picked up the major things as they came 
out. What we have done is to adjust each year. For example, t take a 
truck which has been standing out in the field and which is supposed to 
be worth repairing. When we came actually to repair the truck, we 
found that all of them were not worth repairing and lost say 10 percent 
of the trucks which had been inventoried as repairable. In that case 
we would have a drop. 

On the other hand we have probably gained in a place like the Far 
East, where they brought up some aw ful looking junk that probably 
they did not put on inventory before, but they found ways of making 
something useful out of it and that was picked up as it came off the line. 
In other words, there is a constant adjustment. 

As far as inventory is concerned we are improving it steadily. 

Mr. Se RIVNER. What is the major portion of this item—personal 
services 

Colonel Crirvorp. Yes, sir; $144 million of it is personal services 
to support the shop operations and $80 million of the item is contrac- 
tual services which involves time—labor contracts in commercial shops. 
Mr. Scrivner. And the balance? 








OTHER OBJECTS 





Colonel Currrorp. The balance of $17 million is divided, $1 million 
for travel and transportation, so far as it comes into this area, $13 
million approximately for supplies and materials and $3 million for 
shop equipment. 
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Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by supplies and materials? 

Colonel Cirrrorp. Local procurement is a large item. 

Mr. Scrivner. Procurement which is necessary to bring about the 
repairs ? 

Colonel Currrorp. Yes, sir. Of course materials, preserving and 
cleaning materials in shop operations. 

General Reever. The only materials shown here in these particular 
items are those which are not furnished from central stocks. The vast 
majority of the spare parts come out of central procurement of spare 
parts. But local procurement comes here. 

Mr. Scrivner. This does not give the full picture, then? 

General Reeper. No, sir. That will come in the next project. 

Mr. Scrivner. To find out how much we are actually going to get 
back for what we are spending we would have to take into considera- 
tion all of these items, so that the ratio of return would not seem quite 
as favorable as it now appears. 

General Rerper. I think in making the estimate both have been 
shown. 

Colonel Cuirrorp. That includes a lot of consumable items that go 
into making repairs. For example, crystals in radio equipment, all 
types of expendable shop items, such as grinders and weld rods, and - 
that sort of thing: $3.25 million of that is in local procurement of 
parts for commercial items. We allow wide latitude for local procure- 
ment of parts from commercial sources rather than to delay the 
movement of the job through the shop. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is also to be considered the fact that if you 
did not procure those things locally, you would have to go through the 


various steps necessary for requisitioning, which means a lot of paper 
work in addition to the loss of time in finishing the job. 

Colonel Ciierorp. That is right. It is a very difficult system for an 
inspector to be sure that he has everything on each order, and, where 
he has missed it, we go next to local procurement. If it is not available 
locally, then we run emergency requisitions to the depot. 


SAVINGS IN REBUILDING OF EQUIPMENT 


General Reeper. On page 774 is shown both the labor and the spare 
parts, in column 4, $230 million, so that the total cost shown in column 
5, $469 million, may be compared to the value of the equipment to be 
rebuilt, $3 billion. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are bringing us back $6 or $7 
for each dollar expended ? 

General Reeper. It is a little over 6 to 1; yes. 

Colonel Sirverman. Incidentally, that same figure has been con- 
firmed by world-wide reports that we get covering equipment repaired 
since the end of World War IT and including the entire overseas com- 
mands. We get the same ratio. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has not been possible to visit a great many of these 
places, although I did see some of the rebuild operations in the Far 
East, which convinced me that it was time and money well spent. 
Some of the results obtained were remarkable. In other instances it 
looked as though quite a bit of time and money were being spent on 
less expensive items and there was a little question as to whether they 
brought back as much as we should have liked. Probably they 
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brought back dollar for dollar expended, so there was not any rea! 
waste. But what we might call the big percentage of profit was not 
there. Perhaps that consideration was offset by the saving of time 
and the saving of transportation by reclaiming and rebuilding some 
of the stuff out there instead of having to ship new stuff and the 
pick up the old stuff and ship it back. 

Colonel Crirrorp. Having the item on time, where we need it, was 
an important consideration. 
Mr. Scrivner. Yes; having it there without any delay. 
Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes. 
Mr. Scrivner. I think that is all I have on this, Mr. Chairman. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT OF SPARE PARTS AND SUPPLIES 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Silverman, what is your next item? 
Colonel Srirverman. Colonel Clifford will continue with the next 

function under “1410, Central procurement of spare parts and 

supplies.” 

fr, Srxes. Will you proceed, Colonel Clifford ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Cuirrorp. This project covers central procurement of parts 
which will support all programs except the items we have been dis- 
cussing as to local procurement. 

The requirements under this function represent the replacement 
my required to support the repair of all types of equipment utilized 

y the Army world-wide and the Army Reserve Forces. - 

This includes minor repairs performed by the individual troop units, 
the intermediate repairs performed at the 477 field-maintenance shops 
operated in both continental United States and overseas, and the major 
repair in these 93 depot-maintenance shops that we have just been 
discussing. 

Provisions are also made for parts used in the rebuild of Air Force 
equipment which is performed by the Army on a common-service basis. 
In this program that amounts to abont $30,000,000. 

These funds will be apportioned as follows : $488 million for organi- 
zation and field maintenance; $154 million for depot maintenance for 
the Army and $9 million 

General Reever. That is a misprint. That should be $184 million. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed to discuss those items? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Approximately 15 million items of all kinds with 
a new procurement value of $3 billion that we were discussing will be 
rebuilt at a repair parts cost of $236 million. There is approximately 
$41 million worth of spare parts available for this work at the depots, 
which leaves a balance of $193 million to be funded. That is in con- 
nection purely with the depot rebuild program. 

The major portion of the funds are required to replace parts as 
they are consumed in the repair of matériel. However, 28 percent is 
required to rebuild the unserviceable major items of equipment to be 
placed back to augment major stocks, 

Mr. Srxes. How does this item differ from the project that we just 
discussed ? 

General Reever. If you will turn to page 783, you will see where 
that project is given $230 million for spare parts to accomplish the 
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rebuild. We have in stocks $36 million of those spare parts and there- 
fore we have to buy $193 million. That $193 million is shown on page 
782, in two parts; $184 million for the Army and $9 million for the 
Air Force. ° 

Mr. Sikes. I am not sure that I understand what your requirement 
is for organization and field maintenance. 

Colonel Ciurrorp. $488 million worth of parts. 

General Rexeper. And supplies. 

Colonel Cuirrorp. That also provides the stock levels. 

Mr. Suses. How much of this total $682 million appropriation is for 
reserve and how much for active use during the fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel Cutrrorp. I do not have the dollar value for mobilization 
reserve that would be made available. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REDUCTION IN ESTIMATE FOR 1953 


Mr. Stxes. How do you account for the reduction from $896 million 
for the fiscal year 1952 to $682 million for 1953? 

Colonel Ciirrorp, The decrease is because of funding in prior years. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a supply of parts and supplies carried over 
in excess of the levels required for normal operation 

Colonel Ciirrorp. That is right, sir. 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. What are your personnel requirements—1953 compared 
with 1952? , 
General Reeprr. There are none in this project. 


Colonel CLirrorp. We have a project order in this account which is 
for the production of parts. Most of our parts are procured, but 
we do have certain military-type items—— 

Mr. Sixes. Procured how—across the counter ? 

Colonel Currrorp. No, sir; central procurement, which we do under 
contract. 

Mr. Srxes. Are most of these parts standard parts or do they have 
to be built to order. 

Colonel Ciirrorp. On the military items they have to be built to 
order. However, once the production base is established, then the 
delivery follows. A great portion of it would be commercial parts. 

Mr. Sukes. You were going to tell me a moment ago about per- 
sonnel requirements. ‘ 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes,sir. On pages 786 and 789 we havea em 
account of 10,000 positions and $35 million for the production of parts. 

Mr. Srxes. That is for what year? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. For 1953. 

Mr. Srxes. What was it for 1952? 

Colonel Cuurrorp. 9,918 and $35,300,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you have a greater volume of activity this year? 
You just told me that you did not need to procure as many parts. 
Why do you need more people ? ; 

Colonel Currrorp. This is in the area of purely military-type items. 
There has been no change in this area. The area of reduction was in 
signal and engineer equipment. 
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EXPENDITURES 


Mr. Srxrs. What is the value of the parts used in fiscal year 1952 
as of December 31, 1951? You have a budget estimate of $896 million. 
What part of that was actually used? . 

Colonel CiirFrorp. We estimated for consumption at the end of 1952 
$1.9 billion. We have an estimate of consumption for 1953 of slightly 
over $2 billion. 

Mr. Sixes. Then the budget figure does not represent a true picture 
of the parts used during the year? 

Colonel Cuirrorp. No, sir. There again, a lot of these parts or most 
of these parts that will be issued will be in support of World War IT 
equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that indicate that you have been buying more parts 
in prior years than you actually required ¢ 

Colonel Ciirrorp. It may have turned out that way, but it is prob- 
ably because of this fact. When we ended World War II, we had 
a high dollar inventory of parts, but with a great unbalance of parts. 
Although you may have a high dollar inventory at a certain moment, 
the parts in that inventory may not be items that you can use in the 
next year. So we have to evaluate carefully which of these parts can 
be applied to which program. If you get a high recovery from your 
inventory, then your new procurement items are there for you for the 
next year. 

ECONOMIES IN PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. What steps would you take to achieve economies in a 
program of this kind? : 

Colonel Ciirrorv. The first and most important step has been and 
is adequate cataloging to effect a lean supply system. We have to 
have some good tools for management to work with. Our catalog 
program has gone along, as far as normal cataloging is concerned ; 
and the part that applies to this area has come along very well. We 
are now about to have all the tools we need to have excellent supply 
control. The catalogs that are now being revised—some of them 
have not been revised since 1945 because of our inability to fund to 
produce these catalogs. That is the most important factor. 

Secondly, the rebuild program since World War IT has played such 
a large part in our activity that the rebuild program has been difficult 
to isolate from our recurring program. That has caused a little trouble 
in our stock control. 

When this rebuild decreases as it will next year and the year after, 
we will be down to where we can measure our recurring demands and, 
with our adequate cataloging our troubles will be greatly reduced. 

For the moment it takes a great deal of intensive study on individual 
items of supply in the parts field and, as you know, there is a tre- 
mendous quantity of them. Ordnance has perhaps half a million 
different items; engineers, 160,000. 

These stock-control analysts are too few and they have a very difli- 
cult time to do this work to make these trend calculations. We think 
with our cataloging now, and with the deemphasis—that is, the in- 
ability, in effect, because we will not have the assets to continue a heavy 
rebuild program—we will be in a much improved position on our stock 
control. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner, any questions? 
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VALUE OF PARTS INVENTORY 





Mr. Scrivner. What is the value of your parts inventory at all these 
centers? I think you had somewhere around 400 different places? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where some type of this work is being done? 

General Reeper. You are speaking of overhaul and rebuild ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Reever. The central stockage of spare parts is not as great 
as that. 

Colonel Cuiirrorp. There are 69 depot maintenance installations, but 
there are not stocking parts at each one of those. Each technical serv- 
ice has certain key depots where these parts come from. They bear no 
relationship to where maintenance is being performed but, wherever 
it is being performed, they keep a level of stocks. 

Our anticipated inventory value—this is estimated, of course, for 
1958—will be slightly over $2 billion. That includes in the active 
category $1.6 billion and in the inactive c: ategory about $543 million. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you mean by inactive? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. That is part of this inventory that I w as speaking 
of which is not of the type which will come into the year’s program 
which we are supporting. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is probably clear to you, but it is not to me. 

General Reever. I think I can illustrate that from my own experi- 
' ence. We had $24 million worth of parts, just automotive parts, in 
' India when we got through. We did not have among those a single 
|  front-spring assembly so that if we were to live off those parts for the 
next year, we would have had to buy all the front-spring assemblies 
that we would require ee we might have 5 years of rear-axle 
assemblies, and only 1 year’s rear-axle assemblies would apply to the 
next year’s work. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then what part of that would be considered 
inactive ¢ 

General Reever. Four-fifths of the rear-axle assemblies. 

. Colonel Ciirrorp. These items are types of items that we know, 
as long as we have these items of equipment in the field 

Mr. Scrivner. You know that some day you are going to have to 
have them and you have got to have some stock on hand, even though 
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there may not be very frequent calls for them ? 
a Cuirrorp. That is right. 
Mr. Scrivner. How many dollars worth of spare parts are you 
‘ going to procure under this program in the fiscal year 19534 
a Colonel Ciurrorp. We will procure, counting our own operations, 
' $682 million worth of parts. 
a General Reever. And supplies. 





: Colonel Ciirrorp. Yes. 
“ General Reeper. You see this includes tires and things of that sort. 
Colonel Ciirrorp, It includes everything. 








PERSON NEL 





Mr. Scrivner. How many people are you going to have who will be 
involved in this program ? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. There are no people except in this project account 
which is 10,000 in the production of parts at the arsenals. 
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General Rereper. That is carried back to another part of the pro- 
ram. 

‘ Mr. Scrivner. I do not care where it is carried back to, for the 
purpose of this question at this time. It takes people to procure these 
items, does it not? 

Colonel Ciirrorp. They are not in this account, but we can get you 
the figure from depot operation, I presume. 

General Reever. The total number of permanent positions for that 
is 34,959 civilians. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many military ? 

General Reever. 1,457. 

Mr. Scrivner. You cannot tell me how many of the 34,000 would 
be chargeable to spare parts? 

General Reever. No, sir. The only clue that we would have to that 
would be the number of contracts. We expect that those personne! 
will place about 885,000 contracts during the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. For spare parts? 

General Rereper. No, sir; over all. Now, because of the number of 
spare parts I think it would be fair to assume that at least half those 
contracts would be for spare parts or supplies. So that perhaps half 
of this personnel may be chargeable to the procurement of spare 
parts. That is a rather fast rule-of-thumb operation, but it would 
give us an idea at least. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you break that down to the amount for which 
each person would be responsible, it would seem as though it is cost- 
ing us a pretty good-sized amount of money just to spend that much 
money. ; 

Gomera Reever. It does; a small procurement is expensive. 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be the average pay of those say 17,000 
people—about $4,000 ? 

General Reever. $4,309. That includes inspectors. I may have 
been a little high on the personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much would that be, 17,000 times $4,000? 

General Reever. Sixty-eight million dollars. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I figured, and I thought perhaps I was 
wrong. 


General Rerprer. That would be about 10 percent. That is not bad 
on small items. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, it would cost you $68 million in 
salaries to spend $682 million. It seems to me you ought to be able 
to spend money at less cost than that. 

General Reeper. Remember how I arrived at that figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; but that is about what the figures were in some 
of the other items. It costs you about a dollar to spend $10. I do 
not think you can afford to do business that way. 

General Reeprr. Some years ago when we ran a check on the Phila- 
delphia procurement district it was about 3 percent on any sizable 
procurement. But when you get a small procurement, then your costs 
get away from you. 

Mr. Scrivner. While I know they do, I am trying to draw this to 
your attention to see if there is some possible way of disposing of the 
“dough” cheaper. That seems a. pretty high ratio, although I made 
some calculation of some expenditures, and it worked out about the 
same way forthe cost of the dollars spent. 
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Colonel Strverman. On the over-all program, we will get to that 
later under 1450. You are spending a total of $163 million to ad- 
minister a program of around $26 billion; so, you are having a much 
better ratio—about 1 to 6. I do not mean that. You are spending 
$163 million to administer a program of $26 billion—— 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the administration of the program? 

Colonel Sriverman. Procurement and administration. 

General Reever. There is one more thing. We buy a great many 
spare parts for the Navy and Air Force and will be buying for 
MDAP. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are you repaid for that? 

General Reever. No, sir. We charge them certain costs where they 
can be well determined, but this one we do not determine and charge 
them. 

Colonel Strverman. That is roughly 6 percent in the aggregate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when it comes to management and all that, 
it should not cost you $1 to manage $10. 

General Reever. It does not for the big contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps it was the Army. I am quite sure it was, 
and—if I am not mistaken, it was the Quartermaster ; not in this fiscal 
year but the one just preceding it—they had 10 men in one of the 
purchasing offices; New York, I believe. The amount of material they 
purchased was not very great, and the ratio of cost for each dollar 
spent was much higher than this; all of which does not paint a very 
good picture. In other words, there is something wrong some place 
when you have in some particular office that many men whose sole job 
is to spend money and they cannot procure items at a lower cost than 


that. I think there is some place where, if it is your shop that is in 

charge, you ought to be able to work out some means of doing it 

cheaper. What makes it run up that high? Is it the go work, 
t 


drafting specifications, or what is there that is so difficult about get- 
ting these things that the best you can do is to pay $1 for $10? 

General Reever. If you must go out, as you must, and advertise and 
process the papers, you find that the procurement of the item—I do not 
care whether you are buying a ball of twine or $10,000 worth of stuff— 
will cost you close to $75. 

Mr. Scrivner. Now you are getting to the point I was gradually 
approaching. 

General iit, That is right. Now, if the Detroit Arsenal is 
complying with all the laws and advertising to everyone, it will 
average 7,000 sheets of paper per large procurement. That is rather 
interesting, but that is part of what it takes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, when you get into your large items—big 
trucks, tanks, and things like that—I can understand why there must 
be a considerable amount of red tape and, therefore, a tremendous 
job just in drafting the specifications and all of the various details 
that must go in as part of the contract and the price, but is it not 
possible, particularly in this program where a lot of this stuff is com- 
paratively small-cost items, to work out some scheme of procurement 
that will make it simpler, more direct, and less expensive ? 

General Reever. In order to bring it down, you would have—— 

Mr. Scrivner. What would be necessary? Does it have to be a 
change in the laws? 

95192—52—pt. 3 —14" 
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General Reever. You would have to stop advertising for bids. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is what I want to boil it down to. Here is a 
group of men right here. Practically all in this room are tied into 
this procurement program of spare parts and so forth for the various 
technical services, and we have had some pretty good witnesses who 
have given a pretty good account of the programs their departments 
follow. Surely, with that background and with that backfield, let 
us say, because we have two witnesses here, and we will count you 
as a witness, and that makes three at the table, backed up by 8 or 
9 others, and you will be in here later with maybe 15 in the backfield— 
with a backfield like that, surely in this group some of you, with all 
the experience you have had, have run into situations where you 
have felt, “Now, if we could get at this in a certain way, it could 
be done with far fewer people and with far less cost to the taxpayer.” 
Has not somebody had that idea? 

General Reever. Yes. They have been working on it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Especially as it relates to your lower-priced articles. 
When you get up into articles that cost more money, apparently we 
have to, but I do not think in many cases we need to, and apparently 
we feel we must throw more safeguards around them. But, as you 
pointed out, it seems absolutely silly, ridiculous, to have $75 wort): 
of red tape tied around a $5 article. 

_ General Reever. We have been working for some time on that. We 
got a short form which permits one piece of paper to serve many pur: 
poses. I think we can use that for any purchase under $1,000. That 
has been quite an improvement. We have had to work with a lot 
of people interested in it—the GAO, for example—to achieve it. 
Another one is petty cash. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have talked about petty cash for so long I have 
‘almost given up any hope of ever accomplishing that. 

General Reever. We still try. 

Colonel Ciirrorp. We have implemented that. I stressed the fact 
that in here we have a number of millions, and in this there are 
$13 million where we have pushed it out to local procurement. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad progress is being made; and I am hopeful 
that, with the report we have had, next year when you come in you 
will be able to show us the cost of spending your money has gone 
down. I think everybody will be glad to hear that. And, if in the 
meantime you find there must be some changes in our statutory law 
to make the problem of spending money safely and wisely less costly, 
all you have to do is to let some of us know, and we will be delighted 
to work with the legislative committees to bring it about, because 
we have to find a less costly way of spending money. 

Colonel Ciirrorp. Our cataloguing is going to be a big help. 

Mr. Scrivner. I recall the cataloguing. That was one of the first 
items I ran into when I became a member of the committee, and most 
of us have been very strongly for it and have been a little perturbed 
about the slowness with which it is coming into complete being. But 
we will be interested in seeing the results of that. 2h ton 

General Moore. I might say progress has been made in another 
field. Where you have small items and generally across the board 
under $100 and where it is an item that is common in the trade, to get 
competition they can call up and get three telephone bids and buy the 
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item from the lowest telephone bidder, with no advertising. That 
constitutes a relatively cheap method of procuring, and it is used often- 
times where you can describe the item over the phone and get that 
competition over the phone. 

Mr. Scriver. Now, when will all these improvements be reflected in 
a request for lesser funds? How long will it take that to reflect back 
to the taxpayer? That is what I am interested in. 

General Rexper. I question whether it will be too perceptible. 

Mr. Scrivner. It ought to be perceptible. When it costs you $75 
to procsess a purchase request for small items like that, it should not 
take very long for that to mount up into the thousands of dollars in 
a hurry. 

General Reever. Your average in this where labor is concerned was 
34,000 supposed to make 885,000 contracts and inspections. So that 
you are operating with about 25 or a little better than 25, about 26, 
contracting persons. 

CONTRACT POLICIES 


Mr. Sixes. How much money in this budget activity is to be spent 
on competitive bidding and how much on negotiated contracts / 

General Reever. In this particular appropriation / 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Reever. This will practically all be competitive bidding. 

Mr. Sixes. By “practically all,” what do you mean / 

Colonel Currrorp. All except local procurement. Even that will 
be competitive by phone, except it won't be formal]; it will be informal. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there any opportunity for duplication of profit in 
that you buy from one supplier who buys from another supplier ¢ 

General Rerper. Yes; there is. There is no question about the fact 
that when you buy parts from an automotive agency there are two 
profits in it. The maker who sells them to the maker of the car 
achieves a profit, and the handler achieves another profit. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you not buy directly from the prime manufacturer? 

General Reever. Sometimes we can with profit; sometimes it is in- 
advisable to do so. 

Mr. Sixes. Under what conditions would it be inadvisable to do so / 

General Reever. The reason that it is sometimes inadvisable to buy 
from the source is that the source is a supplier, let us say to Chevrolet, 
and much more interested in Chevrolet—which is his bread and but- 
ter—than he is in the Army’s contract; if expedition is required you 
will get it by paying the profit. on Chevrolet. 

Mr. Sixes. Where is the money saving; in which area would you be 
able to save money / 

General Reeper. You can sometimes save money by buying direct. 
I believe we do that in the case of spark plugs. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you make an effort to do that in order to save money ¢ 

General Rereper. Yes, sir. The engineers did that exclusively. 
That is the reason they did not buy concurrent parts for many items. 

Mr. Sixes. I take it that apparently you are not too much inter- 
ested in that kind of a program, and if there are savings to be made 
there, it would seem you would be interested. 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; we are. But we have to look at the 
over-all picture. You may appear to make money, but you had better 
have a look and see whether you really will. 
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Mr. Stxes. If you buy for less money, how could you be losing mone) 
by buying for less money ? 

General Reever. You may not get it for less money. I remember « 
manufacturer from whom we used to solicit bids quite often; the 
manufacturer always bid the list price. He did not want our busi 
ness. His regular distributor always bid under list, and we had no 
choice. That is the way the source will protect his main dependents. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a specific instance. What is your general prac- 
tice in those matters? Do you make an effort to go to the prime 
supplier and buy for less, or do you throw it open to bids? 

General Reeper. Yes, sir; we invite bids. In most of this busi. 
ness you have more than one possible supplier. I won’t name com- 
panies—I will off the record—but we always solicited them and we 
always solicited their distributor, and we always got the same results. 
We solicited others as well. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 

What is the next item, Colonel Silverman ? 


SUPPLY CONTROL POINTS 


Colonel SmrverMAn. The next one is the function of supply contro! 
points. Mr. Britts is the witness on this. 


PERSON NEL 


General Reeper. While we are waiting for him, this item covers the 
employment of the people at the supply control points. Of the $22 
million requested, $18,206,129 is “01, Personnel.” The other cost of 
$3,362,871 is for the rental of accounting and tabulating machines, 
printing and reproduction, repair of equipment used, and such cleri- 
cal and operating supplies as are required, and some travel to visit 
posts, camps, and stations. 

Mr. Srxes. Why not go into more detail and tell us what the supply 
control points are and what the people do who work there? 

General Reever. These are the people who control in detail the 
operation of our depots and stocks. First of all, they have the job 
of bringing together the total inventory of an item, of foreseeing by 
calculation and experience the requirements, the usage during the ap- 
proximate time, and maintaining the stock status, predicting when 
purchases should be made based upon that data, and processing re- 
quests for purchase when that becomes desirable. 

They are used to adjust stocks between depots, to take care of the 
requisition where it is anything out of line or has met a lack of mate- 
rial. They are, in short, the court of last resort—not quite the court 
of last resort but the court of appeals for the depots in the location of 
stocks with which to fill requisitions. They work out for us the re- 
placement factors based on experience within their line. They con- 
trol, really, the operation of all the small items of equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. Where are these 15 supply points located ? 

General Reever. I will furnish the information to the committee. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Suppose you complete that for the record. 

(Information supplied off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do they actually perform supply and storage functions 
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General Reever. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they purely supervisory ? 

General Reeprer. Purely supervisory and analytical action. 

Mr. Srxes. Do they screen and keep in balance the different depots? 

General Reever. That is correct. They have for the items for which 
they are ie mc what we call a master tape which shows the entire 
supply world-wide. 

Mr. Stxes. Where do they fit into the supply program? Are they 
at the depot level or are they between the Pentagon and the supply 
distribution system ? ° 

General Reeper. They are an integral part of the supply distribu- 
tion system. Without them it could not function; it would not fune- 
tion at all. It is through them that we know, for example, where to 
ship material. They know when there is a contract coming off, where 
the stocks are falling off, and they direct by working with the procure- 
ment people the shipment of all the parts ordered. 

Mr. Suxes. Do they in any way duplicate the services performed by 
any other group or agency ? 

General Reever. No, sir. This is our managerial personnel. ; 

Mr. Srxes. Is there a duplication of records necessitated by this 
operation ¢ 

General Rreper. Well, yes and no. They get from each depot 
either a summary of transactions or individual transactions. When 
the depot processes a requisition, it punches an IBM card which shows 
the transaction. Those may be either summarized and reported to 
the stock control point or, if it is a large item, on an individual card. 
At any rate, they get in the form of a duplicate IBM card a record of 
those transactions, whether in summary or individually. 

Mr. Stxes. You want nearly $1 million more. Why? 

Mr. Brrrrs. I think you will find back in paragraph D, page 793, 
we set up a requirement in the 1953 column of $1,132,000 for the first 
time. ‘Those requirements in previous years have been budgeted for 
in the overseas commands in the function of receipts, storage, and 
issue which we presented this morning. ‘These two projects are very 
closely related. This break-out is in concept with the performance- 
type budget structure. We have attempted to break out this sepa- 
rate activity for the first time this year; so actually this $1,132,000 
is in the picture of this particular function for the first time. 

Mr. Srxes. What about your personnel requirement for this year as 
compared to last year? 

Mr. Brrrrs. Our personnel requirements in 1952 for permanent 
positions is 4,856, and we are asking in 1953 for 4,734. 

Mr. Suxes. Both military and civilian? 

Mr. Brirts. Those are civilian positions I am quoting. The mili- 
tary strength for 1952 is 98, and for 1953 it is 99. Again this strength 
really is being taken out in part of our receipt, storage, and issue 
function of overseas commands, 

Mr. Suxes. How many civilians were on your payroll as of the last 
date for which you have a record ¢ 

General Rreper. While he is getting that, I might comment further 
that the difference which you picked up of $1 million was not fully 
explained. The continental United States, if you will go to page 
792, is somewhat less, slightly less, than 1952. The difference comes 
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in on page 793 in the overseas command requirements, and that we 
have not shown before, and we are oriacipelly going up over there 
because we are installing the IBM equipment overseas to improve 
our handling of inventory. 

Mr. Stxes. Does that mean there is actually a reduction in the con- 
tinental performance for civilians? 

General Reever. That is right, sir. There are fewer civilians and 
slightly more man-years. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that because of a smaller volume of work or because 
of added efficiency ¢ 

Genral Reeper. We would like to think, of course, it is added 
efliciency. 

Colonel Strverman. From the standpoint of work, it is probably 
increased efficiency. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have the same volume of work? 

Mr. Brirrs. The workload is greater in 1953. 

General Reever. This is a prediction, we predict an increase in 
the workload, and that we are going to do with slightly less personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. I am glad to hear that. 

Are there any questions ? 

Mr. Scrivner. We have heard so many times this year—and we 
heard a little of it last year—‘We are breaking this out in this activ- 
ity for the first time this year. It was some place else last year.” If 
that is true, we should be able immediately to turn to that other ac- 
ivity and find a corresponding decrease, but as yet we have not had 
any of those pointed out to us. 

General Reeper. You won’t find any decrease on overseas, because 
they did not use International Business Machines. They are only 
being introduced overseas now. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it costs $132 million more, then—not less. 

General Reever. That is right—for continental United States. 
That is an effort to improve our knowledge of inventory and to re- 
duce the amount of material we will have to supply. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I understood. But I was quite sure 
we were told this was broken out in here for the first time this year 
and had been an overseas activity before. If they were doing the 
job over there, and it was broken out overseas before, there ought to 
ye a decrease some place—at least some. 

Mr. Brirrs. I would like to say this. Our 1952 requirement in the 
function of receipt, storage, and issue for overseas commands was 
$145 million plus, and in 1953 it is $68,325,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the reduction is considerably more than this $1 
million ? 

Mr. Brirts. Yes. 

Colonel Sttverman. The big portion is a decrease in supplies. 

General Reever. But part of that one hundred and some million 
is IBM, but not for the full year, because they are only being intro- 
duced during the year, and this is the first time they get the full 
year’s bill. 


NEED FOR BUDGET REQUEST 


Mr. Srxes. Why are you finding it necessary to put in a budget 
request for supply-control points ? 
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General Reever. They have had them, but they never had them on 
IBM equipment. 

Mr. Brirts. I believe the question was why are we breaking this 
out separately in this function this year. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Brirts. We believe the supply-control activity itself is both 
big business and a very important one and is a type that lends itself 
to be broken out, costing personnel and other dollar costs, and we hope 
to develop our budgets i in the future more along the line of the per- 
formance-type function. We feel it is a step forward to break out the 
larger activities into smaller segments so that we can come before you 
in the future and pin-point our requirements quickly. 

Mr. Srxes. It appears to cost less money for overseas control points. 
Is that true? 

Mr. Brrrrs. That is true, for several reasons. We use indigenous 
labor to some extent over there, for which the cost is certainly less 
than here, and the control overseas is command-wide and not world- 
wide. It is limited to EUCOM and FECOM, whereas for certain 
supply-control points Ordnance and Engineers actually maintain a 
world-wide control of any given item. 

General Reever. The other point is that 60 percent is military over- 
seas and it is practically a civilian operation in the ZI. You also pay 
a lower average salary to the personnel overseas. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 

Now, Colonel Silverman, what is the next item ? 


DEDUCTION 


Colonel Strverman. “Deduction of quarters,” under 1410. 

Mr. Sikes. I suggest that you explain that. 

Colonel Strverman. When we budget, we budget for the total salary 
figure and deduct from that the amount of funds withheld for quarters. 
That is where Government quarters are furnished to civilian person- 
nel, so that our budget-is reduced by that amount withheld for quar- 
ters furnished in kind. 

Mr. Sixes. Now are you ready for the discussion of operation of 
ports, project 1420? 

Colonel SttverMan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Who is your witness? 

Colonel StnverMan. General Heileman. 


Frmay, Marcu 21, 1952. 
OPERATION oF Ports 


Mr. Stxes. General Heileman, we will be glad to hear from you on 


the requirements for the operation of ports ‘and other transportation 
facilities. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Heneman. This project provides for the operation of five 
ports of embarkation in the United States and for port operations in 
the oversea commands. There are also included other transportation 
activities in the United States such as the commercial repair of rail- 
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way rolling stock; the operation of four regulating stations, a mil'- 
tary freight terminal, a small-boat wet-storage basin and a transpor 
tation center. 

Now $138.9 million is requested for these operations in fiscal year 
1953. This compares with an actual cost of $151.3 million in fisc:| 
year 1951 and estimated obligations in fiscal year 1952 of $183.2 mil- 
lion. The fiscal year 1953 estimate represents a decrease of $44.° 
million, or 24 percent under the current fiscal year 1952 requirement. 

Ninety-four percent of this estimate or $130.3 million is for port 
operations of which $88 million is for United States operations ani 
$42.3 million is for operations in overseas areas. The ocean work- 
load generating these dollar requirements has been developed in ac- 
cordance with the Department of the Army programs and policies. 
Consideration has been given to the planned strength and deployment 
of personnel, past experience, and current trends. Hostilities in 
Korea are not contemplated in this estimate. The port workload 
also includes Department of the Air Force ocean tonnages and pas- 
sengers which are processed as a common service at Army expense. 

These estimates provide for the utilization of commercial services 
whenever it is practicable and economical. Over 55 percent of the 
dollar estimate or $77.2 million is for such commercial services. Of 
this amount $68.9 million is for commercial-cargo-handling services, 
$8 million is for organizational and field maintenance of equipment, 
and $0.3 million is for other services. 

Personnel services constitute 28 percent of this estimate. The dollar 
estimate for civilian personnel of $39.1 million will provide 11,557 
man-years of employment distributed as follows: Continental United 
States, 8,194 man-years, $32.4 million ; overseas commands, 3,363 man- 
years, $6.6 million. 

_ ‘This represents a reduction of about 10 percent, or 900 man-years 

under our current fiscal year 1952 forecast for the United States and 
an increase of about 30 percent or 780 man-years in the oversea com- 
mands. The increase is the result of augmented activities in the 
European Command, previously accomplished at little cost to the 
Army. 

Other costs included in this estimate, accounting for the remaining 
17 percent are as follows: $21.3 million is for operating supplies and 
materials. Most of the items to be procured are for use in cargo- 
handling activities. The principal items in respect to cost are dunnage 
and lashing gear of various types. 

One million three hundred thousand is requested for other expenses 
incident to operations, including: Travel, rental of electrical account- 
ing machines, and printing and reproduction. 

I would like to point out again that the fiscal year 1952 requirement 
under this project is currently estimated at $183.2 million to process 
14.7 million measurement tons in the United States and 29.5 million 
measurement tons in the oversea commands. The increase over the 
amount which appears in the fiscal year 1952 column of the budget 
reflects the increased workload generated by the hostilities in Korea 
which were not budgeted for initially. 

This estimate is predicated on an efficient utilization of our resources 
in both manpower and funds. Continuing emphasis is placed on im- 
proving our operations to obtain the most effective service at a mini- 
mum cost. Our analysis of this estimate in light of past experience, 
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current trends in manpower and commercial costs leads to the conclu- 
sion that this estimate represents the minimum cost in both manpower 
and dollars for the accomplishment of the workload. 

Mr. SrKes. Is any part of your request for $138.9 million to go 
into mobilization reserve? 

General HemeMan. Discussion off the record. 

Mr. Srxes. How much of this is for services and how much for sup- 
plies? 

General HemeMan. $21.3 million is for operating supplies and 
materials and $77.2 million is for contracted services. - 

Mr. Srxes. Are the operating supplies and materials acquired by 
negotiation, by purchase across the counter, or by bid? 

General Hetteman. By bid, largely. There are small purchases 
that are made at each of the ports that are so small as not to warrant 
advertising. 

Mr. Srxes. Are these standard-use items or special-order items? 

General Hrmeman. I am not quite sure what you mean. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they things you can buy across the counter or that 
you must buy on special order; are they commercial items or special- 
order items? 

General Hememan. They are largely those commercial items for 
which the time necessity is so great—— 

Mr. Sixes. I am speaking of your entire purchase program. 

General Hememan. They are largely commercial items—practically 
all commercial items. 

Mr. Sues. Is there any large percentage of them long-lead-time 


items ? 

General Hemrman. No, sir; the most of it is dunnage and lashing 
gear. 
a 


PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Give me a breakdown of your personnel requirements, 

military and civilian, and the comparable figure for 1952. I would 

like to have the number of military and civilian personnel which you 
request for 1953 and the comparative figure for 1952. 

Mr. Minvewu. For fiscal 1953 we are requesting a total of 11,765 
civilian positions and expect. to use 5,093 military personnel in this 
operation. Comparative figures for 1952, on the basis on which we 
budgeted, not including hostilities in Korea, were 5,042 military per- 
sonnel and 10,967 civilian positions. 

Mr. Srxes. Roughly the same. 

Mr. Minvetn. Approximately the same. 


VOLUME OF WORK 


Mr. Srxes. Will you handle approximately the same volume of 

ods ? 

Mr. Minvetu. The workload is expected to be slightly larger in 

» fiscal year 1953. 

4 Mr. Srxes. I believe you furnished the workload for the other port 

| operations in 1953, but I have not seen them in your justifications for 
1952 and 1951. I presume you have those and they can be supplied. 

Mr. Minpvetu. Yes, sir. e have them, and I can either furnish 

them now or for the record. 

Mr. Srxes. I think I shall let you furnish them for the record. 
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Mr. Mrnpeww. Yes, sir. 
Mr Sixes. I would like to have those in-bound and out-bound cargo, 
zone of interior and overseas, in tons, in-bound and out-bound pas- 
sengers, zone of interior and otherwise, the measurement unit usec 
for converting tonnage and passengers into cost. In other words, 
how the costs were determined. 
Mr. Minvewn. Yes, sir. 
(The information was supplied to the committee.) 


OPERATION OF OVERSEAS PORTS 






Mr. SrKes. Now tell me something about the operation of your 
overseas ports. Are they operated for us or for this country and the 
United Nations or for this country and the NATO countries? How 
are you operating the overseas ports? 

General Hememan. The overseas ports are operated for all of the 
‘argo which is sponsored by the United States, whether it comes in 
.from the United States to an overseas port or comes in, for example, 
from Japan, from Yokohama across to Pusan. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions ?¢ 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume, General, from the statement you made, 
that the $21 million is for material and the remainder of the $138 
million is for personal services. 

General HriLeman. No, sir; personal services constitute 28 percent 
of the estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be about $35 million? 

General Hrtteman. $39.1 million, actually; 55 percent is for com- 
mercial services, such as commercial cargo handling of organization 
and field articles of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say commercial handling, you mean steve- 
dore handling, lighterage, and things like that ? 

General Heiteman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Being from the heart of America out in the Middle 
West, where we do not see much of this water-transportation activity, 
tell me, as a landlubber, what do you mean by dunnage and lashing 
gear ¢ 

General Hememan. Lashing gear is the wire rope, chains, and turn- 
buckles which you use to secure cargo. Dunnage is lumber and timber 
which is used to brace cargo to keep it from being damaged aboari| 
ship due to the pitching of the ship. 

Mr. Scrivner. So lashing gear is largely expendable ¢ 

General Hetteman. Yes, sir: and dunnage, also. It is broken up 
to a degree. 

General Reever. But you do use it over again. 

General Hememan. Yes, sir; but some is broken up and some comes 
back with the ship—that which is usable. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, as any other item like that, it is going to 
suffer from wear and tear. Some of it gets a terrific strain, and while 
on the surface it still might look fairly good, close inspection would 
show it probably would not be advisable to use it again. 

General Hemteman. Yes, sir. Also, dunnage lumber is among the 
lowest grades of lumber and splits and breaks easily. 
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CARGO COST 


Mr. Scrivner. Let us refer for just a minute to your cargo. This 
seems to indicate a total of 9,797,000 tons. What would be the cost 
as an average price for handling each ton? 

Mr. Minpetx. The over-all cost per ton, figuring all costs, is about 
$8.50 or $9 in the zone of interior. Overseas it is about $3 aton. Those 
are approximations. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I was just trying to get the picture of it in my mind. 


PASSENGER TRAVEL 


Now, does this passenger travel relate solely to the Army? 

Mr. Mrnpexi. No, sir; that also includes Air Force passengers that 
are processed through our ports for shipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many of those would there normally be? Would 
that be a very heavy load ? 

Mr. Minpvett. The Air Force passengers out-bound for fiscal year 
1953 will be 195,000 compared with 314,000 that we expect to ship for 
the Army. On the in-bound it will be about 92,000—to be exact, 
92,014—out of the 440,000, 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of that is civilian or dependents ? 

Mr. Minpeii. Against the total workload of passengers for fiscal 
year 1953, there are 69,670 Army dependents and 48,821 Air Force 
dependents. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will that include any civilian employees? 

Mr. Minvett. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. They are not included ¢ 

Mr. Minpeii. They are not included. 

Mr. Scrivner. So any civilian employees traveling for the Army 
would be in addition to those? 

Mr. Mrnve.. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where will we find the request for funds for civilian 
employees ¢ 

Mr. Mrinpeuu. This is not the transportation cost itself. 

Mr. Scrivner. This is the cost of port operation ? 

Mr. Minpe.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you have so much work you have to 
do in order to handle this many passengers ? 

Mr. Minvewy. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just as you have a certain amount of cost to handle 
a ton of freight ? 

Mr. Minpetxu. That is correct. Our cost reports show it costs about 
90 cents to process a passenger through a port on the average. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any place where any of these figures give 
the estimated number of civilian employees that will be sent over- 
seas during the year ? 

Mr. Minpvenxi. We have that data. 

Mr. Scrivner. Most of those would be by commercial transporta- 
tion; would they not ? 

Mr. Mrnpe.u. No, sir. The most of those will go on Navy trans- 
ports, 

Mr. ScrivNer. So that you would still have some cost for handling 
them, or the Navy? 
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Mr. Mrnpeuy. Yes, sir. We pay the Navy for furnishing us with 
the services. The cost of the transportation itself is not in the port 
cost but is in the commercial transportation account, approxi- 
mately 

Gene ral Reever. Did you explain that the civilian passengers are 
included ? ° 

Mr. Mrnvetz. Yes; 11,108 civilians are included in the over-al! 
workload figures which you have before you. This is the total out- 
bound and in-bound for both the Army and Air Force. We have 
separate and independent figures. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. SrKes. Possibly I did not follow some of that.testimony. Are 
these your employees or are they Navy employees? 

General Hetteman. These are not Navy; these are Army and Air 
Forée sponsored personnel going through the port, and this is the 
port cost for them. We do not put the Navy personnel through our 
ports; we do put Air Force personnel through our ports. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you employ the personnel shown in this budget, or 
do you reimburse the Navy for the use of their personnel ¢ 

General Herteman. We employ the personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. These are your pichoumel wad you pay them? 

General Hememan. Yes, sir. 


OTHER TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to provide for the record, General 
Heileman, some figures for 1951 and 1952. I note on page 1137 under 
“Other transportation facilities” you list 414 man-years, $1,390,000. 
You do not list the figures for 1951 and 1952. Will you provide those 
for the record ? 

General Hemrman. Yes, sir. 

(The information is as follows :) 


Comparative civilian personnel data, other transportation factlities 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1951 actual 1952 budget 

| , 
Positions -_- bard ECE MN Ss a REIS ET ER GL G8 Mee EES NES Tt an | 417 
Man-years SARS RIES | 379 | 40 
01 Personal services. _.__..._-- $1, 217, 497 $1, 336, 4 








Mr. Stxes. Thank you. 
Now, Colonel Silverman, what is your next project? 


Fripay, Marcn 21, 1952. 


ComMMON SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Colonel Silverman, will you proceed ? 

Colonel Strverman. The next project covers the procurement of 
common supplies and equipment, project 1430. That is supplies and 
equipment which are common to the budget programs, and the funds 
requested in this project relate to two technical services, the Quarter 
master Corps and the Corps of Engineers. 
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The Quartermaster Corps portion of this estimate amounts to $14 
million; the Corps of Engineers portion of this estimate amounts to 
$98 million. The details of both of them we have included in the 
classified submission. 

We have Colonel Eisiminger here if you wish to discuss the engineers’ 
portion at this time. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR ENGINEER CORPS 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, Colonel. Proceed to tell us about the re- 
quirements of the Engineer Corps. 

Colonel Eisiminger. 

Colonel EisimiNcer. (1) Funds requested under this estimate total 
$98,000,000 and are required for a heterogeneous group of items that 
were originally included in the procurement and production appro- 
priation budget estimate, but were moved to this project at the request 
of the Bureau of Budget. The requirements for. each one of these 
items, with the exception of the bridging materials, were developed 
on the 519-B schedule of requirements form. The same amount of 
thought and work on each individual item was expended here as was 
expended on each item in the procurement and production appro- 
priation. The quantities requested for each individual item were 
cn only after thorough screening by General Reeder and his 
stall. 

(2) Camouflage nets and matériel account for $56,682,000, or 58 
percent of the total for this project. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(a) The largest item, or rather group of items, are the camouflage 
drape nets. Estimates for these nets amount to $26,532,000 or 42 per- 
cent of the total for camouflage. 

These nets are required principally for the concealment of vehicles. 
Four sizes of drape nets are included. 

The 22 by 22-foot nets are used for covering small tractors, and 
various small trailers. 

The 29 by 29-foot nets are used for concealing ambulances, cargo 
carriers, trailer dollies, staff cars, asphalt plants and finishers, and 
other construction equipment. 

The 36 by 44-foot nets are used for concealing armored cars, ambu- 
lance trucks, cranes, gun and howitzer carriages, and the larger con- 
struction equipment. 

The 45 by 45-foot nets are used for concealing amphibious vehicles, 
semitrailers, medium tanks, and motorized shops. 

(b) The next largest single item is the fabric garnished camouflage 
netting (72-inch by 50-yard) for $22,400,000. This material is used 
for semipermanent or permanent covering or concealment of concen- 
trations of vehicles, headquarters installations, ammunition and other 
critical supply dumps, airplanes, and the blast marks of field artillery. 

(c) The third largest camouflage item is for $4,000,000 and is set 
lp as a category because of the comparatively large number of items 
included. These items include the various small components re- 
quired for sets such as pipe-assembly support, frames, straps, and 
some garnished nets. We ee these items listed in more detail and 
copies of the list are available to the committee if you desire them. 
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(d) The next item is wire camouflage netting garnished with steel 
wool, for $2,950,000. This is used for the same purposes as the camou- 
flage netting which is garnished with fabric and was described as the 
second item under camouflage materials. 

(e) The last camouflage item is burlap cloth for $800,000. This is 
the garnishing matériel “used in making up the particular type of 
camouflage required. It is woven through the camouflage netting to 
obtain the color and pattern desired for the most effective concealment. 

3. Fortification materials (barbed wire, barbed wire posts, and 
concertina wire) account for approximately $23,000,000 or 24 percent 
of our total request in this project. The requirements for these mate- 
rials are based on projects submitted by the Far East and European 
Commands. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

The requirements including depot levels were developed on the basis 
of strategic plans for each theater. These items are required in large 
quantities in defensive warfare and assist materially in reducing the 
a of American casualties. 

4. Another large item is $9,019,000 for sand bags. The require- 
ments for these bags are also ere from strategic plans and 
recent experiences in Korea. Sand bags are utilized for a number 
of purposes such as gun emplacements, trenches, shelters, revetments, 
demolition purposes, road repair (especially in mountainous terrain), 
bridge approaches, and causeways. 

5. The bridging materials for which $3,900,000 is requested are for 
use by FECO} 1 for maintenance of highway bridging and the train- 
ing of engineer units in bridge construction. 

6. The steel pipeline tubing, for a total of $2,793,000 is required for 
use in connection with the POL pipeline system planned for reserve. 

7. Airplane landing mat for a total of $1,387,360 is also included. 
This mat is used primarily for bridge approaches and beach landing 
operations. 

8. The fire extinguishers are required to replace reserves depleted 
by shipments to Korea. 

9. The liquid oxygen is for support of the guided-missile program 
and will be obtained from commercial sources. Adequate liquid 
oxygen generators (requested in the fiscal year 1953 procurement and 

production appropriation ) will not be available until sometime in fiscal 
os ar 1954 to supply the liquid oxygen for this program. 

Mr. Kallio, my deputy, and I are prepared to answer your detailed 
questions. 

















Monpbay, Marcu 24, 1952. 





VANCOUVER BARRACKS CEMETERY 

Colonel Strverman. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed, General 
Reeder has a matter he would like to bring up. 

General Rregper. The other day the matter of Vancouver Barracks 
Cemetery came up. That has been back and forth. It started with 
the attempt to dispose of Vancouver, which required us to clear the 
cemetery out. Since then we have been using part of the post for 
civilian component activities, and the installation board report, which 
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has not yet been submitted—it is to be dated the first of April—will 
recommend the permanent retention of Vancouver Barracks. So, 
under those circumstances, we would not move the cemetery, and we 
would want to scratch that $154,000. , 

Mr. Sixes. General Reeder, has this budget been carefully screened 
to determine what other items or activities can be eliminated? 

General Reever. We try to keep it current. This, of course, is a 
report not yet even submitted for approval, so that we are really 
looking a little ahead. ™ 

Mr. Sikes. We can depend upon you continually to screen this 
budget request so that we are not placed in the ridiculous position of 
appropriating money for projects which the Service does not need? 

General Reever. That is right. | 

Mr. S1xes. Colonel Eisiminger, I want you to go off the record and 
tell us just what this project, common supplies and equipment, is all 
about, why some of it is listed as secret and some is listed as open, so 
that we will have a better understanding of this program. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BASIS FOR ENGINEER REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. Now, how was the quantity of engineer supplies 
determined? 

Colonel Ersimincer. These engineer supplies were determined on a 
519-B schedule. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the total amount of the engineer request for 
common supplies and equipment? 

Colonel Erstmincer. Ninety-eight million dollars. 


Mr. Sixes. Broken down into what major items? 


CAMOUFLAGE EQUIPMENT 


Colonel Ersimincrer. Camouflage includes $56,682,000. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you need that much camouflage equipment? 
That is a very large amount. 

Colonel E1stmrncer. In Korea they have not realized until fairly 
recently that they need camouflage. 

Mr. Sixes. I know. You gave us that explanation before. But 
do you feel you are actually going to need this? Is it necessary? 

Colonel ErstminGer. Well, camouflage is always necessary. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of this is for war reserve? In case you do 
not need it in Korea during the coming fiscal year, is all of it going 
into war reserve? 

Colonel E1stmincer. We have three columns in our computation; 
we have FECOM, EUCOM, and depot stock. 

Mr. Sikes. Give me the breakdown of the three. 

Colonel E1stmincer. I have it by items and in total. 

Mr. Stxes. Give us the accurate figures. 

(The information requested is as follows: ) 











$30, 230, 389 
15, 115, 195 
11, 336, 416 


56, 682, 000 




















Colonel Eistmincer. It appears that roughly two-thirds of the gross 
requirement is for FECOM and one-third for EUCOM. The stock 
level is a small portion of the total. 

Mr. Srxes. How much for reserve? 

Colonel Erstuinegr. Of course, everything that goes to EUCO\ 
you must consider as reserve. Actually they have requisitioned these 
items for issue to the units in EUCOM. and FECOM. 

Mr. Sixes. They are not the normal training activities? 

General Reeper. No, sir. 

(Off the record.) 

Colonel Eisiurncer. For FECOM we do not know exactly how 
they have computed it. They have just requisitioned what they said 
they needed. Based on the ECOM. requisitions and EUCOM requi- 


sitions, we have computed the stock level, and the total of the three 
is what we have included in the budget. 

Mr. Sikes. Since you have so little use experience in this quantity 
of camouflage equipment, how do you determine what you actually 
need? You say you used form 519-B. How did you make a form 
519-B work in a case of this kind, where you have not used camouflage 


widely since World War II, and under different conditions? How do 
you know the amount you need? 

General Reever. On the basis of requisitions and World War I! 
experience, they did calculate a far higher figure than was approved. 
I cut the thing way back for what I thought was a good reason, that 
this camouflage material is somewhat perishable. It rots, particularly 
if it gets wet, and we would lose it in a few years. Therefore, I felt 
we would have to take some risks and supply only the immediate 
requirements. This computation has been sheared, really. 

Mr. Sixes. You took the other fellow’s guess and cut it sub- 
stantially? 

General Rexeper. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixss. Is that about what it amounts to? 

General Reever. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We bought a great deal of camouflage material in 
World War II. Has that all been disposed of, destroyed, or lost? 

Colonel E1stmincer. We have some pictures of some of the items 
just before they were shipped to FECOM, bought in World War I! 
and shipped to FECOM recently. 

General Rexper. Is the stuff good? 

Colonel Erstmincer. The stuff is still good. 

Mr. Sixes. Since you did buy a great deal of this during World 
War II, are you sure it is necessary to buy more? There seems to be 
some difference of understanding between you two. 

j General Reever. It is mainly on the storage—whether the stull 
will store. . 
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Colonel Eismmincrr. That is right. We did apply the assets of 
what we had to reduce the gross requirement. What General Reeder 
cut was the amount we had included for reserve, because it would not 
store. That is because we had to cut the budget down and we had 
to cut some place. 

Mr. Sixes. How much did you ask for originally? 

Colonel E1stmincer. I do not know. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that information? 

Colonel Exstmincer. Yes, sir. $57,950,000. The items that were 
in stock until a few months ago, the ones that are going to FECOM 
which reduced our requirement for money, is material we had in 
storage in the depot and is still in good shape after having been stored 
for 8 or 10 years. 

Mr. Sixes. Since there seems to be some disagreement about your 
needs, give us a firm figure before we are ready to mark up the bill. 
I want you to check the stock and check the requirements to be sure 
we do not have camouflage equipment and supplies on hand that 
can be used in lieu of additional procurement at this time. 

Colonel EistminGer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

All camouflage nets, materials, and equipment that are available in depot stock 
are being utilized to satisfy current unfilled demands. All outstanding issue 
requisitions with FECOM being given top priority are being satisfied as far as 
practicable from stocks on hand or 1952 procurement. All quantities shown 
in fiscal year 1953 budget are in addition to making full use of available stocks 
and outstanding procurement and does not in any way represent duplication. 

Mr. Stxes. What percentage of all this is required for training? 
I know some of it is mobilization reserve. Will you supply that for 
the record? 

Colonel E1simincer. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Five percent of camouflage material will be required for training: 


Mr. Srxes. What is the lead time problem on this kind of material? 

Colonel E1stmincer. It averages 7 months. 

Mr. Sixes. Then this is not across-the-counter merchandise? 

Colonel Erstmtncer. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxss. Is any of it across-the-counter merchandise? The bur- 
lap strips that you showed are certainly something that should be 
across-the-counter merchandise. 

Colonel Erstuincer. The basic material is across-the-counter 
merchandise. 

Mr. Sixes. And you can set up a machine with which you can cut 
it as fast as you run it across the counter. 

Colonel Erstmincer. We have to cut it in strips and then color it 
to the correct color and, of course, the processing that they do to it 
to keep it from rotting. 

Mr. Srxes. What are the long lead-time items? 

Colonel E1sturncer. The main reason for the lead-time is because 
of the quantities. 

General Reever. The nets are the big items. 

Mr. Srxes. Was it anticipated there would be some difficulty in 
procuring nets? 

General Reever. That is where the big money is. 


95192—52—pt. 8——-15 
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BARBED WIRE 


Mr. Sixes. What about the barbed-wire requirement of $23 
million? How do you justify it? 

Colonel Etstmincer. That includes the fortification material, the 
barbed wire and posts. We have figured those, also, on a 519-B. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Do you buy standard barbed wire, of the type that is 
used for fencing, or do you have a special order wire made up for you? 

Colonel Etstmincer. We have a military specification that would 
call for a different type of barbed wire. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Colonel E1simincer. I cannot say exactly why. 

Mr. Srxes. Who can? 

Colonel E1stmincer. Research and Development. 

Mr. Kauuio. The standard barbed wire used for fencing has a 
5-inch spacing, which is just wide enough so a man can get his hand 
in between the barbs. With the military specification we have a 
4-inch spacing and a longer and sharper barb, so that a man cannot 
get his hand in between the barbs. 

Mr. Srxes. What does your wire cost compared to the ordinary 
fencing wire? 

Mr. Katuro. I do not know. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply the figure? 

Mr. Katuro. The manufacturers have been a little reluctant to 
give us our own standard specification. Our procurement during the 
past year has been on the standard barbed wire. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you use the same gage wire that is_used in the 
standard fencing wire? 

Mr. Katuro. Our specification calls for one size heavier wire than 
the standard barbed wire. 

Mr. Srxes.Why is that? 

Mr. Katuio. | am not certain why they have specified 13 gage. 

Mr. Sixes. Well, I would like to know. 

Mr. Katuro. All right. 

Mr. Sikes. You people use a great deal of wire and it is almost 
completely a waste product once you use it. Have you given any 
thought to substituting a smaller gage or an inferior type of wire 
which would serve your purposes and which would permit you to 
make economies without sacrificing the essential feature of having 
something with sharp points on it to interfere with passage? Have 
you looked into that? 

Mr. Kauuio. May I check with our research and development 
people and provide the answer? 

Mr. Sixes. All right. 

(The information requested above is as follows:) 

During the past several years the Corps of Engineers has been unable to obtain 
barbed wire to meet military specifications. During that time and at the pres- 
ent time, a commercial type wire consisting of 4 barbs with 5-inch spacing be- 
tween the barbs, No. 12% gage wire, with No. 14 gage barbs has been procured 
at an average cost of $7.50 per 100-pound coil. Military specifications for 
barbed wire show the same number of barbs with 4-inch spacing between barbs, 
instead of 5 inch, No. 12 gage wire and No. 14 gage barbs. These specifica- 
tions require No. 12 gage wire in order to make it more difficult for an enemy to 
breach the wire. The heavier wire is less susceptible to cutting by artillery air 
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bursts, and requires a special wire cutter or other type of equipment to breach. 
The 4-inch spacing between barbs is desirable in order to make it more difficult 
for enemy breaching. A 5-inch spacing between barbs allows room for hands 
and arms to grasp the wire without coming in contact with the barbs. ‘The 
4-inch spacing between barbs increases by 100 percent, the chances of the enemy 
becoming held up on the wire. ; 


It has been determined that wire purchased under the military specifications 
noted above, will cost approximately the same price as the commercial type now 
being purchased. ‘The commercial type wire is being accepted for use in combat 
areas due to its immediate availability from commercial sources and considerable 
loss of time would be effected by insistence on wire of military specifications, as 
manufacturers are not prepared to supply this type of wire. ’ ; 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of posts do you buy? 

Colonel E1stmincer. It is a drive type. It is a piece of metal that 
is flat. 

Mr. Srxes. It is metal? 

Colonel Erstm1ncer. Yes, sir; it is metal. 

Mr. Stkes. Why metal instead of wood? Metal costs more than 
wood and is heavier to ship. This is an expendable item. 

General Reeprér. You cannot drive them, for one thing. 

Colonel Erstuincer. I do not know. I am not an expert on that 
business. 

Colonel SttverMAN. That happens to be in the engineer items. 
We used metal away back in the 1920’s. Why I do not know, but it 
was always used. 

Colonel E1stmincer. It shows three different types in the book here 
lindicating]. Actually we are buying the metal type at the present 
time. 

General Reever. The post you use, if I am not mistaken, has some 
cross pieces welded on with rings so that you can book the wire through 
and make an apron. 

Colonel E1siminGer. That bas been under discussion recently—in 
other words, the way you fasten the wire onto the post. When I 
took my own basic training, they used a curlicue post, and now they 
use a flat post which has a notch to put the wire in. 

General Reever. But in order to fasten it on a wooden one, you 
would have to put a screw eye in the wooden post. 

Mr. Srxes. | think we should have the Quartermaster part of this 
presentation now. Who is going to handle that? 

Colonel Si.verMAN. Colonel Ferguson. 

Mr. Scrivner. When were the figures made up which you have in 
this 519-B for camouflage and barbed wire? 

Colonel E1simincer. The figures we have in this were compiled in 
the very early part of this calendar year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Since the 1st of January? 

Colonel E1stmincer. We originally computed them in the latter 
part of last year, and, of course, revised them as the year progressed 
and as we went from one hearing to the next. These are the best 
figures we had when it went to the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 
They have not been changed since then. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did that 519-B have information backing that up 
which is available to you to show you how much barbed wire you 
already had in Korea? 

Colonel E1stmincer. No, sir. 

General ReEpER. We know how much we shipped there. 

Colonel E1simincer. Not on the 519-B. 
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General Reever. But you revised your consumption to show what 
had been shipped to Korea. . 

Colonel Erstmtncer. Yes, sir; we did that, but actually it is not 
on that form. We had the information in other documents. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this computation of barbed. wire assume the 
war in Korea will or will not continue? 

Colonel Eitsmmincer. That it will end before fiscal year 1953 
starts; that it will end in this fiscal year. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the use of barbed wire in Korea is going to end 
as of June 30, how do you justify the need for that much wire in the 
Far East? 

Colonel Erstmincer. All of this is not for the Far East; much of it 
is for EUCOM. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, you have a pretty good hunk in there for the 
Far East. 

Colonel Erstuincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not reached the EUCOM part of it; I am 
just talking about the Far East. 

General Reeper. It is supposed to be ending with a pipline. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. I am going by what you told us awhile ago, that part 
of it was for EUCOM and part for FECOM, and I am just trying to 
find out how much is for FECOM. We are talking about the future 
now; we are not talking about the past. 

Colonel E1stutncer. This 519—B indicates the ay es eae through 
fiscal year 1952 for the Korean war and through fiscal year 1953 for 
everything else. We compute the gross requirement and then estimate 
how much we are going to budget for. In this particular instance in 
the application of assets to our gross requirement we had adequate 
stocks on hand as of June 30, 1950, or funds in fiscal year 1951 or 1952 
to take care of the Korean demand through this year; so the funds re- 
quested in the 1953 budget will not be required to fund any barbed 
wire for FECOM. 

Mr. Scrivner. So now it boils down to the fact that you are asking 
only for EUCOM and some reserve? 

Colonel E1smincer. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much are you asking for EUCOM? 

Colonel E1stmincer. The bulk of this 1.2 million is for EUCOM. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1.2 million what? 

Colonel E1smmincer. 1.2 million coils. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many feet in a coil? 

Colonel E1stmincer. About 480 yards. 

Mr. Katuro. A little over 400 yards—about 1,200 feet. 

Mr. Scrivner. 1.5 billion feet of barbed wire. What are you 
going to use it for? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


USE OF CAMOUFLAGE IN KOREA 


Mr. Scrivner. What about camouflage? How much of this goes 
to Korea and the Far East? 

Colonel E1stmincer. I am not going to be able to give you an answer 
quickly, because there are so many different items in that. We could 
take one or two. 
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Mr. Scrivner. How much camouflage have they been using in the 
Far East? 

General Reever. Not much. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have not been able to observe very much. I have 
looked at a great many Signal Corps pictures showing many of our 
installations, and re tell me their cameras are good enough to pick 
up such stuff; yet these pictures did not show it was used there. 
Maybe my alarm is baseless, but when I can see down some of those 
valleys where we have large numbers of troops, and so forth, and there 
is no camouflage and in some cases there were metal or frame buildings 
and not even one little strip of camouflage of any kind, when the 
roads are sharply defined and when the paths are sharply defined, 
where everything was put out there in such a detailed pattern that 
I have seen pictures of any number of their gun positions; I have seen 
pictures of large numbers of vehicles, not only trucks but tanks as 
well, and on none of them, as far as I could discern, were they making 
any particular use of camouflage. 

I made one inquiry as to why more was not used, and they just said 
it was not necessary. Maybe it is not. Although up to now the 
reports indicate the Communists have a large number of planes north 
of the Yalu and in North Korea, many of which are bombers, and while 
these bombers have not given our troops or our positions any difficulty 
if they are not going to use it, there is not any sense in investing this 
much money in it. 

I realize the troops despise working with the stuff. Perhaps they 


_ take a lot of unnecessary chances. So I am wondering how much 
_ value we are getting out of camouflage. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if the peace talks finally end in a cease 


_ fire or even in an uneasy armistice or an uneasy peace, or whatever it 


may be, the demand for camouflage will probably be practically nil. 

Colonel Erstmrncer. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Or should we say the demand may be there, but 
the use will be practically nil. But certainly if they have not had a 
great deal of use or demand for it up to now, it would appear as though 
the present indicated demand was unsubstantiated unless the war 


erupts again. 


EFFECTIVENESS OF CAMOUFLAGE 


Just how effective is this camouflage? We have more effective 


' cameras; we use the infra red and many other techniques which have 


he developed in recent years, and just how much does camouflage 
obscure? 

Colonel Erstmincer. Of course, the man who can really tell you is 
the man who is flying the airplane. I am talking now about the Field 


_ Artillery observer. He points out the targets. Camouflage used intelli- 
_ gently is effective, but it is difficult to get the troops to use camouflage 
| unless they have been fired on consistently and have found out that 
' camouflage will reduce that fire on their position. Once a unit has 
_ been fired on continuously, they find out by moving and camouflaging 
_ their positions that they reduce the number of hits they get on their 
_ OWN positions. 


Mr. Sertvner. Especially by moving? 
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Colonel Erstmincer. By moving and covering up so that the man 
has to find you before shooting at you. Movement and camouflage 
save American lives. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede that for the moment. Yet we have 
been told recently about some particular gadgets on which we are 
spending quite a few million dollars that, despite any camouflage you 
may have, no matter if it is most intelligently used and consistently 
used, will locate the positions of the batteries, the mortars, the tanks, 
and all those things, no matter how much camouflage you use. 

Colonel Ersimincer. I have no answer to that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Assume any potential enemy is just as smart and 
just as capable as we are. Then what? 

General Reever. I think you can assume that, but I do not believe 
that all of the gadgetry which you describe and which may do what 
they say will cover the area which is to be covered. The experience 
in Korea is interesting. Our people are not or have not been using 
camouflage as yet. It has been right in the open—foolishly, I should 
say, as a matter of training. At the same time, they all pay the high- 
est compliments to the Communists and their experience with camou- 
flage. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are anticipating my next question. I was 
going to come right on down to that one point and ask the experience 
you have had in Korea relative to the Communists’ use of camouflage, 
how successful it was, how they obtained it, and how much of this 
stuff we are talking about here they had in use. Some of the men who 
have returned have told me the Communists’ camouflage was both 
effective and economical, and I was leading up to the question—why, 
if they could do it so well and so cheaply, we were called upon to go 
into such expensive items of camouflage. 

General Reeper. As to the latter, I do not know. The main 
reason, I should think, is somewhat the same as the way their armies 
subsist. ‘They use any material which comes to hand. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should not we use any material that comes to 
hand? 

General Reeprer. Mostly because we were raised in the Union, | 
think. I think that is honestly the answer. We demand a fabricated 
thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. We want it the easiest way and apply the green- 
back poultice to all of our ills instead of doing it in a little bit of a 
tough way. 

tees ET That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. The green-back poultice may be all right when vou 
have plenty of green backs, but we are running out of them now. 

General Reeper. You had better start in the home and get more 
moral fiber. 

Mr. Scrivner. I will agree with you on that, too, but this commit 
tee cannot solve that. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel Eisiminger. 

Colonel Erstmrncer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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an QUARTERMASTER REQUIREMENTS 
ALe 
COMMON USE STORE 
ve ° ‘ 
si Mr. Scrivner. Now will you give us the quartermaster part of the 
"Ou program? 
‘tly Colonel Fercuson. The quartermaster portion of project 1430 
eo amounts to $14,000,000 compared to $18,815,000 in 1952. Our por- 
tion of this estimate will provide for the purchase of supplies and ma- 
terials for handling and testing petroleum products, safety publica- 
and tion, supplies and equipment for field printing, and psychological war- 
_ fare equipment and equipment for clothing and equipage repair shops. 
ine (Discussion off the record.) 
hat Mr. Sixes. What long lead time items are there in this request for 
nce funds? ; 
laa Colonel Frrcuson. There would be one or two of the sewing 
suld machines only, and those would not be in excess of 9 months. 
igh- Mr. Sixes. Are the other items standard items for the commercial 
sols trade that you can buy across the counter? 
| ' Colonel Ferauson. The major number of those items are com- 
was | mercial type items. That is correct. oi 
ence @ Mr. Sikes. Why is it necessary for you to spend $8 million for 
‘age, [E Printing supplies, including $2 million worth of paper? 
this | Colonel Fercuson. These printing supplies cover the requirements 
who @ 065 Army printing plants, both in the zone of interior and overseas. 
both The figure for 1953 for supplies is $1,692,000 less than the 1952 appro- 
<a priation for that purpose. i 
tp Mr. Scrivner. What is so secret about all of this paper, envelopes, 
a and stuff like that; why has that been stamped ‘‘Secret’’? 
aia Colonel Ferauson. The only information on any of those pages 
aries that might be considered classified might be the statement of the 
period of time which the mobilization reserve covers. The computa- 
at to tion of the remainder of the items is not classified. 
“ Mr. Scrivner. The book I have is marked ‘“‘Secret”’ in big letters— 
a each page of it. ; é' ' 
one) Colonel Ferauson. There are two pages which pertain to our items 
which are marked ‘Secret’? because they are included in a secret 
ae, portion of the estimate wherein all of the pages of that portion are 
car. marked “Secret.” fx 
Mr. Scrivner. That is carrying it to the realm of the ridiculous. 
General Decker. Do you see any reason for this being classified? 
— Colonel Ferauson. The only thing that might be considered 
a classified is the period of time covered by the mobilization reserve. 
Sebre General Decker. The statement at the bottom of the page? 
Colonel Ferauson. Yes, sir. That is the only thing that could be 
shiait. considered classified. . 


General Decker. I suggest we draw a line through that statement 
and declassify the rest of it. 

Mr. Sertvner. I can just see the enemy shudder when they find out 
how much paper work the Army is going to do. 

Mr. Sixes. How much paper do you have on hand now? 
_ Colonel Frreuson. I can get that figure for you. Our supply man 
is outside, 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you have a mobilization reserve of paper on hand? 

Colonel Ferauson. No, sir. And there are no dollars included in 
this estimate for the mobilization reserve of paper. 

Mr. Srxes. Then can we be sure that what you are asking for is 
only for current use during fiscal 1953? 

Jolonel Fercuson. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How far along are you now on your procurement 
and setting all of these printing plants up for your regular business 
on a capital basis, pert seeripe, War ae basis? 

Colonel Fercuson. The Army has what we call a defense printing 
plant at Ogden, Utah. There is also one at St. Louis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are these the only two that are set up on a per- 
formance budget? 

Colonel Fercuson. The only two the Army has. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the capital structure? . 

Colonel Fereuson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where does the one at Leavenworth come in? 

Colonel Ferauson. The one at Leavenworth is not under the indus- 
trial fund. The one at Leavenworth is an Army field printing plant 
and is operated by the commanding general at Leavenworth. 

Mr. Scrivner. How fully are these plants occupied so far as time 
and capacity are concerned? 

Colonel Fercuson. I cannot give you a recent report on that, but 
the ones that the Quartermaster Corps actually operate themselves 
are operating on a full-time basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. I have been informed that some of those field plants 
are not operated to full capacity; yet at the same time there have been 
some outside contracts for printing let, which does not seem to make 
much sense. If you have an unused capacity in those other plants, 
there does not seem to be any reason why it should not be used. Who 
would be able to give us the story on this? 

General Decker. I can get the story of utilization of the field 
printing plants and supply it for the record. 

I will do that. 


(The information requested is as follows:) 


Under authority of the Joint Committee on Printing, the Department of the 
Army is utilizing authorized Army field printing plants to do such field printing 
as may be urgent or necessary to have done for the use of the field service. The 
need for this printing originates in and is for use in the geographical area of origin. 
This printing is within the limitations established by the Joint Committee on 


Printing. Utilization is restricted to that work which cannot be procured com- 
mercially because of time requirements or security classification. The policy of 
encouraging the use of commercial facilities rather than expanding Army plants 
follows the policy of the congressional Joint Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you compute your calculation of need? 

Colonel Frerauson. It is based on our prior year’s experience, the 
same as any other supply computation. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, of course, if the prior year has not been as 
efficient in its operation and as economical as it might be in the saving 
of paper and so forth, that would give us a rather unsound basis; 
would it not? 

Colonel Ferauson. Obviously, if we used as a criterion any plac: 
where there is waste, it would be an unsound basis. We do the best 
we can to screen the requirements and see that we are not asking for 
more than is actually required. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Who does some of the checking on this? 

General Reever. The congressional Joint Committee on Printing 
and Binding. Every field plant must make a detailed report to this 
committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. I mean right out on the ground. 

General Reever. I ran one for 4 years 

Mr. Scrivner. We have seen in times past where some of the 
practices have not been as economical as they should have been, as 
is quite common in the ordinary printing plant. 

General Rexzper. I ran one for about 4 years in the operation of 
the Signal Corps school. I cannot speak for the others, but that was 
one of the most efficient operations I ever had anything to do with. 
We had a chief printer who was a whiz, a very conscientious man, 
really a Simon Legree in getting work out of people. We operated 
always with a sufficient backlog so that there was not any idle time. 
At times we had to work two shifts. 

Mr. ScrivNER. What is the printing experience and background of 
the members of this committee? Are they all practical printers? 

General Rexprer. The Congressional Printing and Binding Com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Reever. I think they have a staff that works on that. 

Mr. ScrirvNeR. Who are experienced? 

General Reeper. I think so. We made a very voluminous report 
showing the cost of the individual operations, the kind of printing, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Scrtvner. Do you suppose they would ever have any of those 
highly experienced printing men inspect any of these plants to see 
whether they can be made to operate more efficiently and at more 
economical cost? 

General Reever. I do not know about that. I know in our case 
we performed so well on mimeograph machines—nine of them—that 
A. B. Dick came down to see because he said neither the machines nor 
the personnel could turn out the workload we said they were doing. 
They were averaging 3,300 impressions an hour on the machines whose 
maximum speed was 5,000, and they were doing it with interleaving— 
in other words, they were putting a slip sheet between each pair of 
sheets to prevent offsetting—and that included the stencil-changing 
time. That was rather remarkable. So, based on my one experience 
with a printing plant, I would like to have taken it into a commercial 
operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel. 

What is your next item? 

(Discussion off the record.) 


BURLAP BAGS 


Mr. Scrivner. I should like to have some statement on a very 
large item for burlap bags. a: 
Colonel Exsimrncer. That is $9 million. There are 37,580,000 
bags. : 
(Off the record.) Ry re 
Mr. Scrivner. How much of the 26 million would go to the UC? 
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Colonel Erstmincer. All of the 26 million would go to the UC 
and other overseas areas and training in the United States. None to 
the Far East. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much for training? 

Colonel Eistmincer. In round figures 9 million bags. 

Mr. Scrivner. How would you use 9 million bags in training here? 

Colonel E1simincer. This is based on actual issues to United States 
Army other than Korea in 1951 and 1952. The bags are used for the 
AAA units. If you happen to ride around some of the routes around 
Washington, you will see where they have trained and left them 
behind. They are also used in the construction of bridge approaches— 
I am talking about training now in the United States—in revetments 
to protect airplanes, and so forth. I have some actual pictures here 
showing training consumption. 

Mr. Scrivner. Those that are used, are not recovered, is that 
correct, generally speaking? 

Colonel E1stuincer. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. There could be some recovery in the case of those 
where you are using dry filler and there is no occasion for them to 
become wet or soaked? 

Colonel Ersmuincer. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it would take manpower to remove the filler, 
and save the bags, and would possibly cost more than the bags do 
themselves. 

Colonel Erstmincer. To dry them; yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. I was thinking of those that were already dry. Of 
course, those that are not dry, those that have become thoroughly 
soaked, by the time you dumped the filler out, and dried them and 
folded the bags, in number of hours of time and number of men needed 
to do the work, the cost would exceed the cost of the bags themselves, 
I suppose? 

Yolonel Erstmincer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in the use of them in some of these activities 
that you have mentioned, even in training, they would be completely 
covered by dirt? 

Colonel Ersturncer. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. And in order to recover them, you would have to 
go to the trouble and expense of moving the dirt, so that it would not 
be practical to try to salvage covered sandbags; is that correct? 

Colonel Etstmrncer. That is correct. These pictures that I have 
shown you are from actual operations in Korea, but the training 
requirement is generated in the same way. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 





CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Stxes. Colonel Silverman, what is the next item? 
Colonel SttverMan. The next item gets into the cataloging and 

standardization project No. 1440, which is at page 1187 of the justi- 

fications. That consists of three functions, normal cataloging, 

Federal cataloging, and the standardization program. Colonel 

Capito will present item 1440. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell us what this project is, Colonel? 
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GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Carrro. Yes, sir. I am Col. C. E. Capito, Standards 
Branch, Procurement Division of the Office of the Assistant Chief of 
Staff, G—4. 

1. This office is a major subdivision of the Office of the Chief of 
Staff and has general staff responsibility for all logistical matters. 

2. I am here to assist in your consideration of the Army request for 
a little more than $13,000,000 to cover the cost of our cataloging and 
standardization functions. Completion of the task for which this 
amount is requested will enable us to do four things: 

(a) Reduce the number of items that we need to do our job. 

(b) Improve those items that are necessary so that they are more 
efficient and more economical to maintain. 

(c) Identify all our equipment and supplies in a uniform manner 
so that the inventory of our assets is more accurate and our require- 
ments for additional material can be assembled and compared with 
what is on hand. 

(d) Enable us to distribute to our troops timely and adequate 
supply information which they need to perform their mission. 

3. To facilitate review and understanding of this broad field, I have 
prepared a statement in three parts: 

(a) Normal cataloging. 

(b) Federal cataloging program. 

(c) Standardization. 

Is it your pleasure that I should read this statement or enter it in 
the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Please read it for the record. 


(The statement is as follows:) 


NorMAt Army CaTALoG PrRopvUcTION 


1. Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, Army supply catalog produc- 
tion was held to a minimum to a point far below that considered necessary for 
optimum logistical support. This reduction in production was largely due to 
the result of two actions taken on Department of Defense level. 

(a) The Secretary of War on March 20, 1947, directed a personnel reduction 
in the Army. This resulted in a necessary reduction in Army cataloging opera- 
ane which precluded certain Army catalog types being maintained on a current 
dasis. 

(b) The Secretary of Defense, on January 19, 1950, directed that Army cataloging 
operations would be subordinate to the Federal cataloging program, other than 
that required for minimum day-to-day maintenance of the supply systems. This 
resulted in the technical services placing their major emphasis on the Federal 
cataloging program rather than on the Army cataloging operations. 

2. At the time of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, the Army found its 
requirements for supply catalogs to far éxceed not only its existing stockpile of 
supply catalogs but also its capability to produce the required and revised catalogs 
with the personnel and funds available. G-—4, in an effort to bring outdated and 
nonexistent catalogs on a current basis, and notwithstanding the DOD directives 
referred to above, took the two following actions: 

(a) G-4 by DF to the chiefs of technical services, on August 28, 1950, directed 
positive steps to bring Army cataloging on a current basis. 

(b) G-4 by DF to the chiefs of technical services, on November 15, 1950, 
instituted a system of reporting whereby the progress made in the accelerated 
Army cataloging program could be monitored. 

3. Army catalog production is based upon three important elements: 

(a) The availability of trained cataloging personnel. 

(b) The availability of sufficient funds for cataloging operations. 

(c) The availability of sufficient time to produce efficient and accurate supply 
catalogs. 
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: a The status of Army supply catalog production as of January 1, 1952, is as 
ollows: 





Percent 





From the above, it is apparent that the Army is presently approximately 54 
reent behind existing catalog requirements. is deficiency can be corrected 
y providing our technical services with sufficient funds, trained personnel and 
time to complete their requirements. 
5. G-4 has initiated action to revise the Army progress report. This will 
allow G-4 to compare Army catalog production against Army catalog require- 
ments on a quarterly basis. 













FEDERAL CATALOGING PROGRAM 


1. Background: As the name indicates, this program is not solely an Army 
undertaking but rather a Government-wide effort in which the Army is an active 
participant. First, the basic documents currently in effect and which authorize 
and direct us in this project should be noted in the record. 

(a) The Congress, in Public Law 152, Eighty-first Congress, first session, 
directed the development of a uniform Federal supply catalog system through the 
coordinated efforts of the Administrator of the Genneal Services Administration 
and the Secretary of Defense. 

(6) House Concurrent Resolution 97, Eighty-first Congress, second session, 
again expressed the desires of Congress for the coordinated development of a 
single Federal catalog system to be used by all agencies of the Government and 
designed to eliminate all unnecessary duplication. 

(c) In compliance with the above, the Administrator of the General Services 
Administration (GSA), on July 19, 1950, delegated authority to the Secretary of 
Defense for the development of a single catalog system as provided for under 
sections 205 (d) and 206 (a) of Public Law 152. This delegation included a 

rovision for the redelegation of this authority to the Chairman, Munitions 















ard. 

(d) On May 12, 1948, the first Secretary of Defense, the late Mr. Forrestal, 
issued a memorandum to the Secretaries of the three military departments in 
which he brought to our attention the importance he attached to the cataloging 
program which had been placed under way by the Munitions Board. Among 
other things, he stated that he considered “‘the project to be of primary importance 
to the effective conduct of business in the military establishment,’’ and in closing 
stated further that ‘‘We cannot afford to enter a future national emergency with- 
out having the military cataloging system so well completed, so well understood, 
se so well accepted, but that we will reap the full benefits which can be expected 
rom it. 

On January 19, 1950, Mr. Louis Johnson issued another directive on this 
subject in which he re-emphasized the importance of the Munitions Board catalog- 
ing program, laid down specific objectives for the project and set a target date for 
completion of the development phase of the job. 

i On September 7, 1950, Mr. Johnson again addressed a memo to the three 
military departments, stating his desire that every effort be made to complete 
certain selected portions of the cataloging program at an earlier date than had 
originally been planned. This accelerated program had as its goal the describing 
and numbering of selected categories of items, completion of which was considered 
would contribute most significantly to national defense. 

(g) On November 28, 1951, Department of Defense Directive No. 250.10-! 
was issued which more clearly prescribed the actions necessary to expedite the 
development and establishment of the Federal catalog system and assigned 
specific responsibilities for carrying out such actions. 

(h) On February 11, 1952, another Department of Defense Directive was 
issued, No. 250.10-2, which contains a new charter for the Munitions Board 
Cataloging Agency. The specific objectives of the system are restated and 4 
more detailed specification of the organization, functions, responsibilities, and 
administration is set forth. 

2. Although I assume that most of you are familiar with some or all of these 
documents, I have brought copies with me and can secure additional sets for you 
if you so desire. 
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3. With the documents I have just described as policy guides, I now want to 
tell you something of the size of the Army’s part of this job; how we are organized 
to do it; progress we have made to date and what our plans are for the future. 
In general, I believe the Army has made all possible progress in discharging its 
assigned responsibilities under this important but complex program. We have 
an adequately staffed organization to do the job. Our activities have contributed 
well over 600,000 item descriptions and ey steps have been taken to 
integrate this information into our supply operations. I assure you that we 
recognize the benefits to be gained from this undertaking and are prepared to 
continue our support and active participation in it. 

4. Size of the job: The number of items of supply in the Army is constantly 
changing. The latest figure is about 1,200,000. ‘This is arrived at by adding the 
number of items listed on the current stock status reports of our seven technical 
services. The figure has been rising slowly for the past 2 years. This is brought 
about by the increased procurement during this period which has added new items 
at a greater rate than the losses which would normally result from items becoming 
obsolete. There is no doubt that there are duplicate items in the 1,200,000 figure. 
As the Federal cataloging program progresses, we look forward to being able to 
give @ more accurate accounting of our inventory. 

5. Organization for the job: fa) The Army is well organized and adequately 
staffed to discharge its assigned responsibilities under the cataloging program; 
Our cataloging organization may be subdivided into three levels. 

(b) In the region of the Office, Secretary of the Army, both the Under Secretary 
and the Assistant Secreta peer Management) have cognizance over certain 
aspects of the project. The Under Secretary of the Army, in his role as Army 
member of the Munitions Board as well as in connection with his over-all super- 
vision of logistical matters, continually monitors the progress of the program in 
relation to its effect on procurement, supply, and relations with industry. The 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (general management) periodically checks on 
the status of this matter through review and analysis of management surveys 
conducted by the Comptroller of the Army. 

(c) Ip the General Staff, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4, has over-all staff 
responsibility for Army participation in the Federal cataloging program. In 
addition, he supervises the Army’s system of operating supply catalogs, which 
presently numbers approximately 5,900 separate i were The Standards 
Branch provides Army representation on the MBCA Advisory Group and in 
that way assists in the development of policies, plans, rules and procedures for 
the project. It is this same office which distributes to the technical services, and 
interprets all Munitions Board instructions concerning the program. Also, this 
office, through correspondence, conferences and frequent field visits, assures com- 
pliance with established policies and procedures. Another important cog in the 
staff organization for this program is the Army Catalog Office, Cameron Station, 
Alexandria, Va., which was established in November 1948 as our departmental 
coordinating catalog office, in accordance with an interdepartmental agreement. 
This office is under the policy guidance and operation control of the Chief, Pro- 
curement Division, Office Assistant Chief of Staff, G—4, and, like Standards 
Branch, is continually engaged in expediting production of descriptions and 
clarifying problems which arise in the field, 

(d) The third level of the Army organization concerned with the Federal 
cataloging program 1s the technical services. Here, in collaboration with other 
operating supply activities and in accordance with rules and procedures estab- 
lished by the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency, names and description patterns 
are developed and item descriptions prepared. Each technical service has one or 
more field organizations actively ergaged in this work. All personnel in these 
offices are throughly indoctrinated with respect to the presently stated policies, 
procedures and objectives ot the cataloging program. In addition, the chief ot 
each service has established within his own office, a unit which has staff responsi- 
bility for Federal cataloging operations in that service. 

6. Army production of Federal catalog data: Th oughout the narrative portions 
of the estimates under consideration the terms ‘“Jescription pattern’”’ and “item 
description” are used. These are, respectively, the principal tools and principal 
products of the cataloging program. If there are questions in your minds as to 
how these tools are made and how they produce item descriptions, I, or one of my 
assistants, will be glad to go into more detail. It is appropriate, however, that 
our progress be summarized in these terms: 

(a) As of December 31, 1951, the Munitions Board Cataloging Agency reported 
approval of a total of 5,274 description patterns. The Army was credited with 
preparing 1,922 of these important cataloging tools. 
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(b) As of the same date, 1,535,285 item descriptions had been received by the 
Munitions Board Cataloging Agency and 1,524,216 of these were approved and 
numbered. A total of 620,207 of these descriptions were prepared by Army 
cataloging activities and processed by the Army Catalog Office at Cameron Station, 
Alexandria, Va. 

7. Utilization of Federal catalog data: All of our effort has not been spent in 
producing patterns and item descriptions. As the approved descriptions began 
to be published, the Army started planning to integrate this data into our supply 
operations. As a result, we can report the following steps which may be counted 
as foundation work for eventual conversion to one supply language. As soon as 
the Federal data is received, current Army instructions require that each technical 
service establish cross references between such data and the services’ present 
catalog listings. In addition, as new or revised Army supply catalogs are pub- 
lished the Federal item identification number is shown in a separate column. 
(Approximately 250 publications of this type have been issued to date.) By this 
process field units are learning of the new system and an effective tool becomes 
available to facilitate interservice supply transactions. 


JUSTIFICATION OF SuBPROJECT 1443, STANDARDIZATION, FiscaL YEAR 1953 
i, INTRODUCTION 


1. Relationship of standardization to cataloging.—Standardization utilizes the 
products of cataloging which identify apparent duplication of items in the supply 
system. Cataloging serves as an information working tool for disclosing areas in 
which standardization is most needed. This information is generally a prerequisite 
to the development of standardization programs. 

2. Necessity of specifications and standards.—Government purchasing usually 
requires competition and award to the lowest responsible bidder. The use of 
specifications and standards covering the technical requirements and inspection 
of items has proven to be the most practicable method of placing all bidders on a 
common ground and establishing acceptance criteria for determining whether the 
items supplied after the award of contract have met the requirements. Further, 
the military departments must use specifications and standards to accomplish 
their standardization objectives of maximum interchangeability of items and 
components, lower requirements because of more common use items, and faster 
procurement at lower cost. 

3. Position of the Department of the Army in Federal and military standardization 
program.—The Department of the Army coordinates its standardization activities 
with the General Services Administration for Federal standardization programs 
and with the Munitions Board Standards Agency for military standardization. 
This is accomplished by Army representation on the Federal Specifications Board 
and on the Munitions Board Standards Agency Advisory Group. The Army 
representation is centered in the Standards Branch, Procurement Division, Office, 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-4. This office has responsibility for coordination of 
the Federal and military standardization program within the seven technical 
services of the Army. These services, in their respective fields of responsibility 
for procurement of equipment and supplies, carry on research and development 
and prepare and coordinate the resulting specifications and standards, which are 
appropriate for issue in the Federal or military series of specifications and 
standards. 


Il. POLICIES, PROCEDURES, AND DIRECTIVES RELATING TO STANDARDIZATION 


1. Procedures.—TVhe procedures relating to standardization are found in vari- 
ous controlling manuals covering specifications, standards, and qualified products 
lists. 

(a) Manual for Military Specifications.—The recently revised Manual for Mili- 
tary Specifications outlines the procedures for processing coordinated and unco- 
ordinated MIL specifications. Coordinated MIL specifications are those which 
have the concurrence of all interested activities in the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force. Uncoordinated or interim MIL specifications follow the same form as the 
coordinated, however, they are issued by one department without coordination, 
to meet immediate procurement needs. This new manual includes changes in- 
tended to streamline and accelerate the issuance of specifications. The actual 
preparation of specifications within the Department of the Army is the responsi- 
bility of the seven technical services. 
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(b) Manual for Military Standards—The Manual for Military Standards is 
currently under revision. The revision will include changes intended to stream- 
line the procedures and facilitate the production of MIL standards. 

(c) Manual for Federal and Military Specifications—A proposed combined 
Manual for Federal and Military Specifications is now in porcess of development. 
This manual is based on the new Manual for Minitary Specifications and is in 
accordance with the area of understanding agreement between the General Serv- 
ices Administration and the Department of Defense. 

(d) Manual for Military Qualified Products Lists—The latest edition of the 
Manual for Military Qualified Products Lists is dated December 1, 1950. This 
manual delineates the scope, justification, use and distribution of military quali- 
fied products lists. It is to be revised during 1952. 

2. Charter MB Standards Agency.—The charter of the Munitions Board Stand- 
ards Agency, dated August 10, 1951, enunciates the objectives of standardization 
and the functions of the Standards Agency. 

(a) Objectives of standardization.—The purpose of the military standardization 
program is to constantly achieve the highest degree of practical standardization of 
all items of material used by the Armed Forces including those processes and 
practices essential to the manufacture, packaging, packing, inspection, and 
acceptance of these items. 

(b) Principal functions of MBSA.—The specifie functions of the Standards 
Agency are to develop plans, policies and procedures for, and to supervise, admin- 
ister, and direct the military standardization program. These functions‘include: 
to assign responsibility for the preparation of military specifications, standards 
and qualified products lists and to establish time schedules therefor; to review, 
approve, promulgate, revise and cancel standardization documents, when approved 
by the military departments; and to resolve differences that may arise between the 
military departments. 

3. Secretary of Defense directive of April 25, 1951.—The directive of the Secretary 
of Defense, dated April 25, 1951, subject: The Munitions Board standardization 
program, states the objectives of standardization and establishes the requirements 
of the conversion program. 

(a) Objectives of standardization.—The principal objectives are to achieve a 
reduction of the items required, to decrease costs of procurement, to increase 
production capabilities and to provide a higher degree of interchangeability of 
component parts, as a result of standardization of items, engineering and related 
practices in all areas found feasible and desirable. 

(b) Conversion program.—The Secretary of Defense memorandum directs the 
conversion of departmental specifications, except those used for research and 
development projects, to either the Federal or military series or their cancellation 
by July 1955. 

4. Area of understanding agreement between GSA and DOD.—The area of under- 
standing agreement between the General Services Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense, dated November 7, 1951, establishes a system of Federal and 
military specifications and standards for mandatory use, and provides for close 
coordination in standardization between the military and civil agencies. This 
coordination includes packaging and packing requirements, inspection policies, 
and the establishment of methods and procedures to effectively utilize the inspec- 
tion services and facilities of governmental agencies. 


III, PAST, PRESENT, AND FUTURE PROGRESS OF STANDARDIZATION 


i. Fiscal year 1951 accomplishments.—Specification production in fiscal year 
1951 was as follows: 

(a) New.—New specifications as developed in the military series totaled 
1,550, of which 683 were fully coordinated specifications and 867 were interim 
(uncoordinated) military specifications. 

(6) Revisions ——Revisions of specifications in the military series affected a total 
of 214 documents, of which 190 were coordinated and 24 uncoordinated. 

(c) Federal specifications. The Department of the Army participated in 
the development of specifications in the Federal series by reviewing 448 documents. 

2. Fiseal year 1952 progress.—Specification progress in fiscal year 1952 is des- 
cribed below. 

(a) New, revisions, and amendments, “MIL series ——The produgtion rate of 
new, revised, and amended specifications for the first half of fiscal year 1952 is 
approximately double that of the same period in fiscal year 1951. During fiscal 
year 1951, 1,550 specifications were developed by the technical services. During 
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the first half of fiscal year 1952, a total of 1,570 specifications have been submitted 
for approval. It appears that about 3,000 specification projects will be initiated 
by the Department of the Army during fiscal r 1952. The following table 
indicates the specification activity for the first half of fiscal year 1952. 


















New Revised | Amend Total 











Average number of interim and coordinated military specifica- 
tion jects under preparation during first half fiscal year 
1952 (all technical services) .........-...--.------.------------ 1, 181 273 76 1, 530 

Number of interim and military coordinated specification proj- 
ects submitted for approval during first half fiscal year 1952 
Co Senin Dar wieha) oss sk is Sse ck ek eek 1, 149 163 258 1, 570 
























This increase is due in part to the emphasis that has been given to the conversion 
of departmental specifications to the MIL series. 

(b) Specifications in force December 31, 1951.—A total of 7,608 military specifi- 
cations were in force and under the cognizance of the technical services as of 
December 31, 1951. The table below provides detailed information, if further 
analysis is desired. 

















Military | Military | United 
Technical service (coordi 


coordi- | (uncoor- | States Total 
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3. Fiscal year 1953 forecasts.—It is appropriate to comment that it is difficult 
to forecast with any great degree of accuracy the number of standardization 
documents to be produced in a given period of time. This stems from the in- 
herent nature of standardization, which involves many intangible and variable 
factors common to engineering research and development work. As an example, 
one engineering standard can conceivably represent a few months or several 

ears of research and development effort in bringing the document to final form. 
This single completed document may contain a great many associated drawing: 
or standards, and ny be counted as only one document. In addition, there is 
the paradox that the greater the degree of effective standardization achieved in 
the research and development phase, the fewer the number of resulting docu- 
ments of standardization for final issuance. The forecast data for fiscal year 1953, 
presented at this point, is derived from the Army Progress Report 10-E, ‘“Stand- 
ardization and Cataloging,’’ and is subject to the preceding comments. 

(a) Department of the Army MIL and interim MIL standards: (1) Militar) 
standards, 676; (2) military interim standards, 152; total, 828. 

(b) Department of the Army, interim MIL, Federal, interim Federal specifica- 
tions: (1) Military specifications, 1,660; (2) Military interim specifications, 1,360; 
(3) Federal specifications, 185; (4) Federal interim specifications, 75; total, 3,280. 

4. Conversion program.—The purpose of this program is to effect greater 
standardization and thereby to eliminate duplication in specification documents 
necessary to procurement activities, and to effect greater economies by reducing 
production costs and increasing interchangeability. Previous reference was made 
to the Secretary of Defense directive of April 25, 1951, which established the re- 

uirement of converting or canceling all RTT EE specifications by July 1955. 

uring the first 6 months of fiscal year 1952, out of a d total of 4,048 depart: 
mental specifications, a total of 888 United States Army and service tentativé 
specifications have been converted or canceled. At the present rate of conversio! 
and cancellation, it is anticipated that the program objective will be completed 
within the target date of July 1955. The charts shown in tab C indicate the 
progress to date by the respective technical services, 
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5. Equipment standardization—The equipment standardization effort is in- 
tended to eliminate existing functional duplications among equipment types and 
to prevent any further such duplications from entering the system. Equipment 
standardization is a major activity incumbent upon all the technical services and 
a number of representative examples can be cited to indicate the far-reaching 
results that are possible. 

a. Examples of equi nt standardization.—(1) One example is the Munitions 
Board industrial gasoline engine standardization project which has been spear- 
headed by the rps of Engineers. This project enlisted the cooperation of 
industry, Army, Navy, and Air Force representatives in standardizing families of 
high-mortality parts, such as valves, bearings, rings, pistons, etc., for gasoline 
engines in the 3- to 4-inch bore range. As a result, 19 bore sizes have been re- 
duced to 5, and 1,187 high-mortality parts have been reduced to 60. This achieve- 
ment will be documented in specification MIL—-E-11275 (CE) and in standards 
MS13934 through MS13999. uture phases of the industrial engine standardiza- 
tion program will include: gasoline engines in the 4- to 6-inch ic bore sizes; 
standardized accessories for gasoline engines; standardization of high-mortality, 
fast-moving parts for Diesel engines; and standardized accessories for Diesel 
engines. 

49) Another example is in the Ordnance Corps field of automotive components 
where the application of standardization has resulted in marked economies in field 
maintenance operations. The reduction in stored items, such as automotive 
storage batteries from 218 to 28, lubrication fittings from 125 to 9, and tire items 
from 220 to 81 are typical of the economies which are effected when standardiza- 
tion is fully successful. 

(3) An additional example, in the electronic field, is the 90-percent reduction 
in electrical meters and electron tubes used by the Department of the Army, 
which has been achieved since World War II. This reduction, accomplished 
through MIL specifications M—10304 (SigC), M-6A, and JAN-1A has greatly 
improved the efficiency of Signal Corps equipment taken into the field with troops 
by elimination of duplicate stocks, consolidation of inventories, and reduction of 
the number of items carried in the supply system. 

There is one other point I’d like to cover in connection with these functions. I 
believe it would be fair for you to ask what we are doing to establish goals in these 
fields and to sum up, review and analyze our accomplishments. I have with me 
the first two editions of our Army Progress Report No. 10—E (restricted) which 
covers these subjects. It is prepared in my office largely from data submitted 
by the technical services. To this we add summaries and highlights of important 
steps, and by this means, furnish top management of the Army a picture of what 
has been forecast, what has been done, and what problems need resolution. If 
you desire, I would be glad to leave copies for your examination. 


Mr. Sixes. I see that this would permit you to have an extra 100 
civilian employees. Why do you need those? 

Colonel Caprro. The major increase in employees is in the stand- 
ardization effort. This is the effort that we want to concentrate on. 
It allow us to eliminate items and to reduce the number which we 
need. 

Mr. Srxes. You are paying more people now so that you may be 
able to pay fewer people later; is that what you are doing? 

Colonel Caprro. In a nutshell that is what it is. 

Mr. Stxxs. Colonel, this has been going on a long time. When are 
we going to get out of the woods and see some results in this project? 

olonel Capito. I would like to break it down into two parts—— 


PROGRESS OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxxes. You have been severely criticized by another committee 
of Congress quite recently on cataloging. This committee has always 
supported the services in their cataloging —— and has pro- 


vided the money for the cataloging program. But unless we begi 
to see results we are going to be criticized too, for not getting results. 
When are we going to get results? 

95192—52—pt. 8——16 
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Colonel Cariro. I can answer you specifically this way. The 
Federal program is a program of arriving at a single-item description, 
item name, and item number. I know you have heard that many 
times but we, in the Army, are approximately 47 percent complete in 
this program of describing the items and numbering them. 

We have approximately 650,000 items yet to do. We plan to 
finish those 650,000 items in the next fiscal year. When those items 
are finished, we will have a working tool which will then go into the 
normal supply catalogs that we use in the logistical support of our 
various units. 

I want to make it clear that the Federal program is a tool that we 
will use in our normal cataloging effort. 

The one thing that is holding this up or that has held us up, has been 
a change of directors in the Federal program (MBCA). We now have 
a charter, which gives the director, Admira] Fowler, authority, and I 
believe that the program will go forward very strongly as he is making 
decisions which we have not had in the past; and I believe you will 
find that in this next fiscal year we will finish the developmental phase 
and will be able to start integrating the information into our normal 
program. 

Mr. Sikes. How many years before we are going to be using the 
new program? 

Colonel Carrro. Let us put it this way. We are using parts of it 
now, that which we can. We are using in our normal catalogs certain 
descriptions. We are using the Federal identification number. 
When will we come to the use of one Federal stock number across the 
board? 

Mr. Sikes. That is the question. 

Colonel Carrro. My estimate on that is that we should be able to 
complete that across the board within a 5-year period. 

Mr. Srxes. When we first started out on this about 4 or 5 years 
ago, we were told that the whole job could be done in less time than 
that. I do not think Congress has seriously limited you in funds at 
any time. Why is it taking so much longer than anticipated? 

Colonel Caprro. I cannot give you too much of an answer back 
more than 6 or 7 months from my own knowledge. But I believe 
the enormous size of the problem, of getting four agencies—that is, 
the three departments and the General Services Administration— 
getting them together, getting the items described together and 
getting a meeting of the minds. They have run up against many 
technical problems to which they did not have the answers. It was 
just the actual mechanics of getting four different groups working 
together. 

Mr. Srxzs. Shall you be fully able to eliminate separate cataloging 
by the respective services? 

Colonel Capriro. You will have one Federal system, you will have 
one means of identification, of description. That information will 
be in catalogs necessary to support military items, catalogs necessary 
to support naval items, and Air Force items. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us relate the Army part of this work to the work 
that is being carried on-under Admiral Fowler, it is all part of the 
same program? 

Colonel Caprro. In the Federal part of the program I am the 
member for the Army on the Munitions Board cataloging agency. 
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Mr. Sixes. Is there any part of this money to be transferred to 
Admiral Fowler’s activity, or does the Army retain complete control 
of it? ; 

Colonei Capito. The Army retains complete control of the money 
we are asking for here for the Federal part of the program. 


NORMAL CATALOGING, FEDERAL CATALOGING AND STANDARDIZATION 


Mr. Sixes. You have listed normal cataloging, Federal cataloging 
and standardization. Is there any overlapping of these functions? — 

Colonel Capito. No, sir; there is not any overlapping. Should we 
say that there is a sequence? 

Mr. Sixes. Please tell us where each program begins and where it 
leaves off in the over-all picture? 

Colonel Capito. Very well, sir; the Federal part is developing tools 
to use in the normal cataloging. In the normal cataloging we have 
the necessary supply catalogs for our logistical support of our forces. 

Once we have an area of firm cataloging, you will find in there large 
groups of similar items. We have an area, then, for the standardi- 
zation people to work on to standardize items. 

Colonel Milner, who is Chief of our Standardization and Specifica- 
tions Section, is here with me this morning and if you would like him 
to, he can tell you something specifically on the standardization effort. 

General Rerper. I think I can give you a very brief description of 
what goes on in normal cataloging. In normal cataloging, our catalogs 
become obsolete and we are continually revising them. 

The place where Federal cataloging impinges on normal operation 
is that as they classify and simplify descriptions so that an item which 
was described in one language by the Navy and in different language 
by the Army, although 1t is the same item, has been reduced to one 
description, it is also assigned one stock number. In our normal 
cataloging operation, as that is done, we pick up that stock number. 

Then we have a long period of extending the use of that stock 
number until it.is the only one because, in the past and now, we are 
buying material which is put into depots stenciled with the present 
stock number and with an abbreviated description based upon the 
old description. 

So that we must operate for quite a considerable period of time with 
a sort of a two-part code in order to find our material, or else we would 
have to suddenly and very rapidly reprint all of our existing catalogs 
with the new description. It is a gradual process of keeping our 
catalogs up to date so that the user can get what he wants and con- 
verting them in step with the program of the Federal people to a 
single system of nomenclature and stock numbering. Is that about it? 

Colonel Capito. That is exactly it. 

Mr. Stxes. You say you are using this to some extent now, is that 
right? 

Colonel Capiro. Yes, sir; we are. 

Mr. Sixes. What savings can you show as a result of having used 
a part of this cataloging program? 

Colonel Caprro. The actual savings to date I could not give you. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think there have been any? 

Colonel Carrro. I would not be able to answer that. I do not 
believe they have progressed that far. The savings that result 
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right now are simply a means of identifying an object across the board 
so that if the Navy wants an item that is described in the Federal] 
program, they can ask us for it and we can find it immediately. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you begin to use the cataloging data as rapidly as 
each item is revised and classified? 

Colonel Cariro. As far as using the information immediately it is 
put into the catalogs, the identification number is put into the catalogs, 
and the common description is held until the catalogs are revised and 
they are put in as the catalogs are revised. — 

Mr. Srxes. During the 1952 hearings it was indicated that this 
project would be completed, except for maintenance, by the end of 
the fiscal year 1952. What happened to that prediction? 

Colonel Cariro. It was held up, I suppose, by two factors, the 
many new items coming into the system which added to the workload 
and just plain ordinary difficulties in getting the program settled, 
getting some of these hard nuts cracked. 

Mr. Sixes. Your present target date for completion is what? 

cmeat Capito. The end of the fiscal year 1953, the developmental 
phase? 

Mr. Sixes. Are you being realistic about that? 

Colonel Caprro. I think so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, as you pointed out, this committee 
has seen the value of the program, and we have been liberal with funds. 
While there might have been some reductions of small amounts in a 
few instances, generally speaking the entire request has been granted. 

Progress has not been good. We have been told each year that it 
is just so many years ahead. It is like the bundle of straw held before 
the donkey’s nose. No matter how far he travels, the straw is still as 
far ahead of his nose as it was at the beginning of the journey. 

I have not heard anything here today that would make me feel too 
optimistic about this. 

Colonel Caprro. May I add something then, sir? In the last 6 
months certain phases of the Federal program, as far as the mechanics 
of it, have been completed and firmed up, and by the use of these 
firmed procedures in the next few months, the next 3 or 4 months, you 
will have literally thousands of item descriptions being completed. 
Up to this period there has been this working back and forth to try 
to find the answer to the problem of procedure. That procedure is 
now firmed up. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I would be willing to accept that statement as given, 
except that we have been getting such optimistic reports for so many 

ears in the past, with reference to progress that has been made, that 
thaws become a little gun-shy of them. 

Colonel Capiro. I can understand that, sir. However, I do believe 
that with the coordination that we have now, and the meeting of the 
minds of the three Departments, we are going to make good progress. 

Mr. Scrivner. You really think you are getting down to pay dirt 
now? 

Colonel Capito. I really believe so. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you think a year from now you will be able to 
show any concrete, any specific instances to prove that? 

Colonel Carrro. I think a year from now the development phase 
of this project will be completed. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Suppose we go to the floor of the House and ask 
for even more employees to do this job. You know as well as I know, 
if you have read the papers at all, that there is not much sentiment in 
Congress for increasing the civilian pay roll, especially on an item 
that has come into as much prominence as has this particular pro- 
gram. If someone on the floor were to ask, “Why should you put so 
many more employees on now when they have done so little?” I 
would not be able to give a very logical answer. 

Colonel Carrro. The phase where the increase in personnel takes 
place mainly is the standardization effort, which is not related to the 
cataloging part. I would like to have Colonel Milner, who is chief 
of that section, expand a little bit on that, if I may. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should be delighted to hear from him if he has 
any logical response. 

Colonel Miner. I am Colonel Milner, Department of the Army, 
G-4, Standards Branch. 

As you have noted, there is an increase in the personnel in the field 
of standardization. We have at least three principal factors which 
are contributing toward an accelerated standardization program. 

First, we have an area of understanding and agreement between 
the Department of Defense and the General Services Administration. 
This was dated November 7, 1951, and not only provides for the 
closest kind of cooperation between the Department of Defense and 
the General Services Administration in the field of standards and 
specifications, but also packaging and inspection. That document is 
going to have a very vitalizing effect in stimulating the production of 
standards and the specifications which are the evidences of the stand- 
ardization effort. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long will it be before we will have evidence 
of that? 

Colonel Miiner. It is becoming evident daily right now, sir, as 
the new procedures have been worked out for the generation of both 
the military and Federal specifications and standards. In the military 
departments, in the Army, that would mean that the technical services 
are already participating in the production of interim Federal descrip- 
tions under the new procedures. So I would say the evidence is 
already at hand. The production of specifications and standards by 
the Department of the Army has been doubled since July 1, last year. 

Now, I was going to refer to two other things which are contributing 
toward an accelerated program. One is the memorandum of the 
Secretary of Defense which was signed last April 25 which requires 
that the three military departments eliminate their outstanding 
departmental specifications by either converting them into the higher 
echelon military or Federal series or by their cancellation. 

For the Department of the Army we have 4,048 to eliminate over a 
4-year period. The deadline is July 1955. That imposes a workload 
of about 90 specifications a month, I believe. ; 

Then additionally and lastly, we have a new charter for the Muni- 
tions Board standards agency which establishes the responsibility 
of the Munitions Board in the field and which sets up the procedures 
by which we have now issued a streamlined manual for military 
specifications under which we are producing specifications at a rate 
of about 160 a month, for the last 6 months of the last calendar year. 

Mr. Scrivner. Compared to what, previously? 
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Colonel Miner. Just about half that figure, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you feel then that this is just about 
doubling your specifications efficiency? 

Colonel Miner. It will result in that. The figures might not 
at first glance appear to substantiate that because, at the same time 
that we have been producing new specifications we have also been 
canceling general specifications for items which have become obsolete. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should think that you would have been doing 
that all along? 

Colonel Mitner. It has been a continuing process. 

Mr. Scrivner. When items become obsolete, that should not be 
too difficult? 

Colonel Mitner. We are just giving added emphasis to this revi- 
sion now, sir. 

General Reever. I believe, sir, I would have been equally em- 
barrassed with you to answer that. May I make a brief additional! 
answer, to say what I believe should be said here? 

This consists of three parts, the normal cataloging, in which there 
is an increased personnel; we are modernizing the Army and we are 
bringing in a lot of items which did not appear in our catalogs. The 
only contact between the user at the end of the line, the company 
commander, and the depot, is through the catalog. Everyone who 
has used a Sears, Roebuck catalog is familiar with that fact, that you 
can tell what you want only by looking at the catalog and picking it 
out and asking them for it. 

Therefore, if we are to serve the troops, the catalogs must embody 
the things that we are now putting into our stocks. So in normal 
cataloging we have a concomitant job to bring that up to date. It is 
a job which had fallen somewhat behind, anyway, since the war. 

The Federal cataloging which concerns the elimination of duplica- 
tion and description between departments actually shows a decrease 
in the personnel, if I read correctly here, and indicates that we are 
ending up the business, because there is a cut-back in the personnel 
required for that operation. 

Finally, the standardization, which is a parallel feature of getting 
all the specifications uniform and usable by all three departments, 
shows an increase, but in the thing that they have been most interested 
in, the Federal program, the personnel is on the down grade so far as 
numbers are concerned. All over, for the three projects, there is an 
increase. 

General Decker. The number of positions remains the same, 2,312. 
The man-years are 2,124 in 1952 and 2,140 in 1953, a slight increase. 
(The following information was furnished later for the record:) 

The total number of permanent positions for project 1440 (including the func- 
tions normal cataloging, Federal cataloging, and standardization) is as follows: 


Estimated Requested 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1953 











Normal cataloging 
Federal cataloging. 
Standardization. - 


Total 
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Mr. Scrivner. That is on the three programs? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Cariro. Sir, there is one point in the standardization effort 
on what we have actually done in the way of savings, which Colonel 
Milner would like to tell you. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will you explain specifically what you mean by 
standardization? ; “ 

Colonel Cariro. The actual process of considering a number of 
similar items and coming up with a smaller number that will do the 
job cheaper arid better. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us have the explanation? 

Colonel Miuner. We have one achievement here that I believe 
you would like to hear about. We have been working on this for a 
couple of years. That is in the field of the industrial gasoline engines, 
the type of engine that is used to power a compressor or a pump. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that the program that Ordnance was telling us 
about the other day? 

Colonel Mitner. No, sir. This is a Corps of Engineers program 
principally, within the Munitions Board framework. There they have 
reduced in the 3- to 4-inch bore sizes of gasoline engines 29 different 
bore sizes to 5 and high-mortality spare parts like pistons and piston 
rings, bearings, from 1,187 to only 59. This program is going to be 
implemented as of July 1 this coming year and immediately the 
standardization studies will then expand to take on other bore sizes 
of gasoline industrial engines and then will go into the Diesel engine 
field. 

Mr. Scrivner. We were given a fairly complete picture of that a 
week or so ago and we were favorably impressed by the statement’ 
made. We are living in hopes that the results will bear out the fore- 
cast. We shall look to that with a great deal of interest. 

General Reever. We have another change, just as an example. 
The Signal Corps is working with the dry-battery manufacturers on 
reducing the number of sizes and shapes of dry batteries very consider- 
ably, and has found the industry responsive, so that they are reducing 
the number that they use commercially. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the next project, Colonel Silverman? 


PROCUREMENT OFFICES AND MARKET CENTERS 


Colonel SttverMAN. The next project is 1450 on page 1221, ‘‘Pro- 
curement Offices and Market Centers.”” Lieutenant Colonel Cone 
is to present this project, but he has not arrived as yet, and I shall 
proceed with it. 

This project covers the operation of 82 procurement offices and 
market centers located in various parts of the United States and for 
procurement offices in the European and Far East commands. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1953 is $163,800,000 compared to 
$122,386,339 for the fiscal year 1952. 

These offices procure all items, except those procured locally, which 
are required by the Army, and also items required by the Air Force 
and the Navy which have been assigned to the Army under single- 
Service purchase assignments. 
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The major activities carried out are placement and administration 
of contracts and inspection and acceptance of deliveries of the end 
items at the point of origin. 

On page 1221 we list the specific functions accomplished by these 
procurement offices and market centers. 

I might say, incidentally, that the market centers pertain to our 
perishable subsistence items whereas the term procurement office 
refers to procurement of all items other than the perishable items. 

The specific functions performed are enumerated. In connection 
with the administration of the contracts, those start in’ with locating 
potential suppliers; the preparation and clearance of procurement 
data, including specifications and drawings; the issuance, receipt, and 
analysis of invitations to bid; the negotiation of contracts; price 
analysis; precontractual investigation of prospective suppliers; the 
award of contracts; waivers of specifications; assistance to small bus- 
iness companies in obtaining contracts and subcontracts; revision, 
amendment, and termination of contracts; inspection, acceptance, and 
issuance of shipping instructions for completed items; expediting pro- 
duction and processing payments to contractors. 

The workload has increased tremendously. On page 1222 we give 
our justification for the continental United States requirements. 
Out of the $163 million roughly $160 million are for the requirements 
of the procurement offices and market centers operated by the tech- 
nical services in the continental United States. The balance, roughly 


$3 million, pertains to procurement offices maintained in the overseas 
commands. 

From the standpoint of the workload, the value of the contracts to 
be placed in fiscal year 1953 are estimated at approximately $11 billion. 
But the value of contracts to be administered which include 2-year 


contracts, contracts placed in the fiscal year 1952, total approximately 
$26 billion. 

In other words, the workload includes not only contracts to be 
placed in 1953, but the administration and follow-up of contracts 
which were initially placed in 1952 as well. 

In addition to that, the estimated value of deliveries in the fiscal 

ear 1953 which includes fiscal year 1952 money, which was placed 
into the procurement field is $20 billion. In other words, there will 
be approximately $20 billion of end items to be inspected during fiscal 
year 1953. So that the workload for fiscal year 1953 has increased 
considerably. 

It is estimated from the standpoint of dollars, that the cost of admin- 
istering the contracts will be roughly about 0.6 of 1 percent. This is in 
the aggregate—the cost of administering the contracts, for the admin- 
istration cost of $163.8 million includes your inspection personnel as 
well as your administrative personnel required to administer $26 
billion worth of contracts, would roughly amount to 0.6 of 1 percent. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you compare that with figures for prior years? 

Colonel SttvermMan. Compared to prior years, we would have $120 
million, which is the cost in 1952 and our contracts placed in 1952 were 
roughly $17 billion. That is shown on page 1222. The percentage 
in that case would be about the same, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you please give me a comparable figure for 195! 
and 1952 for the record? 

Colonel SttverMAN. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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The total continental United States fund requirement in project 1450, “Pro- 
curement offices and market centers,’ expressed as a percentage of the dollar 
value of contracts administered, is as follows: 


Percent 
Fiscal year 1951 Leer 
Fiscal year 1952 482 
Fiscal year 1953 . 600 


The reason for the increase in this figure is the higher ratio of deliveries in fiscal 
year 1952 and fiscal year 1953 to the total value of contracts administered. 
Volume of deliveries, expressed as a percentage of the total value of contracts ad- 
ministered during the 3 years, is as follows: 


Fiseal year 1951 

Fiscal year 1952 

Fiscal year 1953 

Therefore, a better year-to-year comparison of the unit cost of procurement can be 
obtained by comparing personnel employed in contract administration with the 
total value of contracts administered, and of inspection personnel with total value 
of deliveries, as follows: 





| | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 | 1952 | 1953 





Value of contracts administered per individual engaged in ad- | 
ministering contracts Sar $2, 848, 367 $2, 630, 397 $2, 179, 823 
Value of deliveries per individual engaged in inspection ac- 
tivities rs : 1, 072, 512 1, 055, 622 1, 198, 454 


| } 
| 








REASON FOR INCREASE IN REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sixes. This activity has been mushrooming. The appropria- 
tion for 1951 fiscal was $51 million, approximately; for 1952, $122 
million and for 1953 you are asking $163,800,000. 

Are other functions being transferred into this project? In what 
way do you account for that tremendous increase? 

Colonel SinverMAN. The increase in the program itself—for ex- 
ample, in 1951, the deliveries amounted to about $3.8 billion as against 
$11 billion in 1952 and compared to $20 billion in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. But we estimate that the service is just about leveling 
off. Is the size of your service no criteria of the amount of activity 
in project 1450? 

Colonel Sr:verMAN. The amount of the inspection service, in par- 
ticular, has increased tremendously for 1953 due to the increased 
amount of end items to be delivered which requires the work of 
additional inspection. 

Mr. Sixes. You are talking about the delivery of items purchased 
in previous years, which will reach a peak about 1953? 

Colonel SttveRMAN. Yes, sir. It will have reached its peak and 
would then level off. 


INCREASED NUMBER OF CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Sixes. You are asking for 2,750 additional civilian employees. 
Are you going to find work for that many people? 

Colonel SILVERMAN. Yes, sir. : 

General Reever. I might say in corroboration of what you say 
that for another purpose, that of expenditures, we went over the end- 
item delivery rate by quarters and our peak will come in the last 
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quarter of this calendar year; in other words, the second quarter, so 
that the number of inspectors and people working on that type of 
thing will rise continuously to that time. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell me how many people under project 1450 will be 
used in 1953 in contracting services? 

Colonel SttverMAN. I believe it is this figure, 12,284 average num- 
ber of employees for administration of contracts. 

Mr. Sixes. How many in inspection services? 

Colonel SttvERMAN. Inspection activities, 16,695. 

Mr. Srxes. Give me comparable figures for the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel SttverMaAN. For the fiscal year 1952 we had 9,516 on 
administration of contracts and for the same fiscal year 1952, 10,737 
on inspection activities. In other words, that was where we had an 
increase. 

Mr. Stxes. You have a very big and complicated activity here and 
there is very probably a great need for constant and careful supervision 
in order to effect economies. But you could in this project bog down 
in the infinitesimal details brought about by a great amount of red tape 
and regulations. How do you achieve economies and how could you 
avoid excessive red tape and regulations in a project of this kind? 

Colonel StiverMan. I might say, to begin with, Mr. Chairman, that 
the procurement offices are administered very closely by each technical 
service which operates their own procurement centers. They do, of 
course, insure to begin with that the manner of administering their 
contracts is in accordance with the standard procurement regulations 
and the joint procurement regulations promulgated by the Munitions 
Board. Secondly, they see that there is no duplication of any procure- 
ment activities. Each procurement office, incidentally, has a specific 
mission. In other words, they are charged with procuring certain 
types of supplies and they. are under close scrutiny as to the workload. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us look at the specific functions which you listed 
for the record and which are carried on page 1221. There is all the 
room in the world there for endless delay in contract secrutiny and 
review of specifications. Do you make a determined effort to see 
that it does not happen? 

Colonel SttverMAN. Mr. Chairman, we have Colonel Reed here 
from Ordnance who I think could give you a few specific examples. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Reed, suppose you tell us how you keep from 
bogging people down in red tape and regulations in a field as big as 
this and what, if any, economies you can point to that have been | put 


into operation or that have resulted from new practices put into 
operation in recent months. 


PROCEDURE 





IN PROCUREMENT 


Colonel Rerp. Our procedure in procurement is that the money 
is given to one of our procurement centers or arsenals and they, in 
turn, do the national procurement and when it has been determined 
who the low or successful bidder is, the money is turned over to one 
of our 14 procurement districts to administer the contract, to inspect 
the item, and also to receive it and ship it. Each district has its own 
organization which permits it to have special people for procurement, 
special people for contract administration, such as expediting ma- 
terial, checking machine tools and things of that sort. They must 
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then have special inspection. We have our own inspection force, 
our Own procurement personnel for negotiating—the legal branch in 
each district. 

Mr. Sixes. I do not think you understood my question. I shall 
ask the reporter to read it, if he will. 

(The official reporter repeated Mr. Sikes’ last question as above 
recorded.) 

Colonel Rexep. The only thing I can tell you in the way of not 
bogging down is this. It is due to our organization and the manner in 
which it was handled. As to the actual economies we have put in, 
they have been, along the line of, getting more efficient personnel, 
better trained personnel, and giving our personnel the instructions to 
make them cost conscious as much as possible. 

Mr. Srxes. What is done, for instance, to keep from having an 
unnecessary amount of paper work, record keeping? Do you ever go 
through your records to determine what can be dispensed with, or do 
you simply require all of the former records that were kept and then 
add new ones as occasion arises? 

Colonel Rrerep. No,sir. In our procurement section we have four 
files. One is the master file, which has the contract in it and has all 
the pertinent papers of that particular contract in it; the minutes of 
negotiation, the records that go with it, to go, if necessary, to higher 
headquarters for approval. Then in addition to that main contract 
file we have one in the fiscal office which handles all of the money 
matters pertaining to it, the payments for material that is delivered. 
We keep one in our contract administration office. So that we have 
the four files, one in fiscal, one in contract administration, the major 
file, and one in legal. 

We have four inspection teams scattered out through the United 
States; one in New York, one in Chicago, one in Birmingham, Ala., 
and one in San Francisco. Those teams go through and check our 
files to see that the right files and records are being kept and that we 
are not keeping unnecessary ones. 

Mr. Sixes. The major change in workload forecast for 1953 is de- 
liveries in material. What delivery schedule is this estimate based on? 
Is it on your July 1952 schedule that the 1953 budget was computed, 
or what is the latest estimate? 

Colonel Resp. It is actually based on the percentage of our con- 
tracts that are placed and the carry-over from 1952 and the small 
percentage of carry-over from 1951. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it not true that your latest estimates of deliveries 
indicate less deliveries in 1953 than you contemplated when you 
developed this budget? 

General’ Reever. No, sir. I think I can answer that from the 
program, in which I am engaged. The difference in deliveries and 
the reprograming so far has been very small. The main change 
that has occurred has been a sliding along through 1952 into 1953. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe Mr. Milan wants to say something on this? 

Mr. Mitan. What I wanted to mention, sir, was the fact that when 
the procurement estimates for the fiscal year 1953—a small portion of 
which would be delivered in 1953—when those estimates were re- 
duced, the schedule for this project was also reduced. 

Mr. Sixes. Then it is based on the latest figures available to you? 

Mr. Mian. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Srxgs. Are you all agreed on that? 

Colonel SrrverMan. Yes, sir; very definitely. This takes into 
account the reduced major procurement. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate any slippage which has not been 
calculated in the estimates of requirement for additional man-years? 
: Colonel Rezep. We do not have any that has not been calculated 

ere. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Cone, will you explain the increase of $6 
for million other requirements, as shown on page 1224? 

Colonel Cone. If you will notice, other requirements are primarily 
travel of contract officers and inspectors and the procurement of 
inspection equipment and supplies, and taxes. The single largest 
portion of that is an increase in the travel required to make those 
inspections and increases in contract administration caused by the 
increase in deliveries. 

The number of inspectors is explained by a 77-percent increase in 
deliveries, and a consequent contract administration load which 
calls for quite a bit more of getting around the country. The key to 
this whole increase is really the increase in deliveries. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to explain the increase in the overseas 
requirements. 

olonel Cons. The increase in overseas requirements is approxi- 
mately 50 percent over the preceding year. That is due to movement 
of this activity in Europe to a location on the line of communications. 
In previous years many of the personnel used for procurement activi- 
ties were indigenous personnel, German nationals who were paid out of 
occupation costs. This year we must budget for that personnel out 
of appropriated funds. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


ArMmy-WIpDE SERVICES 


Direct obligations by project 























Estimate, Estimate, 
No. Project and title Aaaet Beco fiscal year fiscal year 
y 1952 1953 

1510 | Service-wide communications. -...................--.- $39, 951,571 | $91,971,125 $53, 342, 000 
1520 | Service-wide finance activities._...................--.. 19, 589, 520 30, 240, 100 31, 400, 000 
1500 | Aremy eumilt oetivitien. on none e ene none acon 4, 613, 624 6, 807, 144 12, 000, 000 
1540 | Real estate activities and engineering planning___-__-- 11, 247, 129 12, 169, 440 10, 666, 000 
1550 | Other Army-wide activities. __...................--..- 32, 832, 160 37, 902, 937 39, 854, 000 
Total direct obligations.....................-.-...] 108,234,004 | 179,090, 746 147, 262, 000 
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Project 1510—Service-wide communications (Signal Corps) 


















































- Estimate Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal > 

year wei | eeplzest | ace zor 

Ce OS ee eel hd ee $39, 951, 571 | $91,971,125 | $53, 342, 000 
FUNCIION 
Army command and administrative network ................. 22, 572, 550 29, 810, 865 34, 487, 263 
Operation and maintenanee .................-.------.---- 14, 463,284 | 25,424,900 | 28, 448, 984 
Construction and rehabilitution_..................._. “ 8, 109, 266 4, 385, 875 6, 038, 279 
Antiaireraft command network. .........-....----.-----.-.--- 0 126, 430 1, 020, 908 
Operation and maintenance..._-----.-.-.-..-.--..-..--.-- 0 126, 430 216, 000 
SR oo ncnad ppetunen dedlovichannswrescctenconsene 0 0 804, 
Army toll ~— iin tiiiven scant iibenahabetasccnsenne 453, 429 621, 623 621, 623 
Logistical reporting network............-.--- 0 26, 925 105, 606 
Central office automatic installation equipment--.-_- 265, 173 909, 425 , 500 
Central procurement fixed communication equipment - 15, 793, 507 3, 591, 656 5, 186, 100 
GEE Ori sic cditencemindedaicnvenconeeanse 866, 912 56, 884, 201 11, 000, 000 
Project 1520—Service-wide finance activities 

Estimate Estimate. 

Actual, fiscal . , 

/ fiscal year fiscal year 

year 1951 1952 1953 

Total for project... ..._- RP SLD Oe ER OM | $19, 589, 520 | $30, 240, 100 | $31, 400, 000 





Project 1530—Army audit activities 











Estimate Estimate 
Actual, fiscal . | “ 
. fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1961 1952 | 1953 
Parent COINS asin vn dee donc waicensccssecesceccvcssecs $4, 297, 143 $6, 255, 538 | $11, 120, 000 
IE ia art nrcitin ace tcsi cemeiaetniaginnsiniuineit EEE RS cleats 316, 481 551, 606 [| 880, 000 











Project or subproject 1540—Real estate activities and engineer pa ae 


























| 
Estimate, Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 2 
ea en —_ ad fiscal year 
year 1951 | 1983 
| 
| 
Personal services (01) - .........-- SM COR. & init eenaconnitiaihastiaiiiiia $5, 344, 211 $6, 781, 604 st $6, 550, 365 
OUNAE SRI Be oiite sic oc oo noc ane Sees bate BGI ET 5, 902, 918 5, 387, 836 | 4, 115, 635 
Project 1550—Other Army-wide activities 
| 
| Estimate, | Estimate 
| Actual, fiscal 4 . 
. fiscal year | fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 | 1953 
FUNCTION 
7 AC east Geman Fee Te Sickel ese tee nS aS ane 
entral St —— ope ibrary and ae 412, . \ 
Extraord ; —— 1a Secaeteeeeeinoal f a ea 2, 521, 745 3, 442, 000 3, 750, 000 
Provost Marshal "7 < “Stas a eee 142, 561 285, 320 283, 000 
CR ns ss. si nimenwens 12, 133, 294 11, 682, 679 15, 268, 000 
nnn wdon 4, 283, 274 5, 447, 055 3, 902, 000 
Other field activities of the Department of the Army--....-..- 1, 907, 101 3, 782, 917 4, 217, 000 
i EC agi LOR A ee 1,014, 305 2, 053, 292 1, 500, 000 
a A RR tise | 82, 832, 160 | 37, 902,937 | 39, 854, 000 
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Subproject 1551—The Adjutant Genera! depots 











Estimate Estimate 

Actual, fiscal . he 

year 1951 —_ or 
NE 5d iid Bite dahlnd nt che bie oth us anecwiee hasan $10, 417,451 | $10, 728, 663 $10, 449, 009 
(SE gain Sete eit EINEM 85 Se: 10, 245,400 | 10, 116, 363 9, 906, 050 
SONI Bo iG ws vial caspekik onaienicicnuisadiepicSoaaisaemSceamolee 172, 051 612, 300 542, 950 











Subproject 1552—Central Still Photographic Library and Laboratory (Signal Cor ps 





Estimate Estimate 
Actual, fiscal . - oa 
year 1951 fiscal year fiseal year 











1952 1953 
Total subproject___........-- Rb acdc wane eee TS eCeeee neem $412, 429 $481, 011 $485, 000 
I BURT ED a ons. a cinccp tcntnvnconnsndeunbigeiss eco 356, 434 417, 169 440, 190 
ice oe a MR LE ESR OT. ek 2S olen een Li SE STF 4 55, 995 63, 842 44, 810 














Subproject 1553—Extraordinary military expenses 


patie Ti S | 





Actual, fiscal| Estimate, | Estimate, 


fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 1982 1953 





RE PE Nin oo ntnancontaevcuspsheduccobesrcseer sen $2, 521, 745 $3, 442, 000 $3, 750, 000 





Subproject 1554—PMG activities 





Estimate, Estimate, 
ue i — fiscal year 


























1953 
Wat ir GUI ON ers ings cn cvnrnncnnsicnsieunsncegawante | $142, 561 | $285, 320 $283, 000 
‘ Subproject 1555—Classified activity 
Estimate Estimate 
Actual, fiscal , 4 
tery fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 1083 
Total for project or subproject.-................-.....-- $12, 133, 294 | $11, 682, 679 $15, 268, 000 
OTD vn ona todd nsannanowebacnsueneaiunessadle 1, 594, 855 2, 502, 710 3, 242, 869 
ET ate RETR TS IE 2 RN a SS BERD) 10, 538, 439 9, 179, 969 12, 025, 131 








Subproject 1556—Disciplinary barracks 





fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 
— 1951 , fiscal year ~~ a 








1952 
Total for project or subproject___......- $4, 283, 274 $5, 447,055 $3, 902, 000 
Porsseerviees C1)... « ..dces.-< 2s cand- Be Ras Eh, A 342, 155 1, 072, 670 1, 229, 832 
RE EE SE Sa ir ee eee 3,941,119 4, 374, 385 2, 672, 168 
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Subproject—Other field activities 
| . Estimate, Estimate, 
| gs ey fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1952 1953 
: | 
RR E RORB EEEY Ba oa S27 N ONT ee eS | $1, 907, 101 $3,782,917 | $4,217,000 
Civilian Personnel Division.......................-._.-.....- 582, 500 746,060 | 746, 000 
Branch office, Judge Advocate General_---........-..-___- 86, 446 207, 398 | 219, 740 
Army Home Town News center.-._.__........---..-..--....- 0 45, | 49, 500 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G-2, Central Records Facility__._____ 0 | 113, 500 | 212, 600 
Counter Intelligence Corps center_....__ in One SR Rares 6, 923 | 218, 193 | 282) 636 
Enemy Prisoner of War Information Bureau_-_.____..._____- } 181, 967 | 212, 000 | 214, 000 
Army Library Field Service Section .-..__________._....__. 63, 600 | 21, 680 | 22, 280 
Ordnance Corps intelligence, security and safety activities___. 160,975 | 421, 825 | 435, 925 
Ordnance Corps management field offices__._.._........____- | 0 | 432, 288 | 436, 830 
Chemical Corps activities_..__.._- onek ane i 99, 636 | 128, 502 124, 415 
Signal Corps Intelligence --______.___-__..- 331, 088 | 487,021 | 580, 000 
TR Ps ii 5 < een nk on nc dec genceens dbmmiwe & | 393, 966 749, 450 893, 074 





Subproject 1559— Reception centers 





| Estimate, Estimate, 








Actual, fiscal) ‘fccal year | fiscal year 
ao | 1982 1953 
WM bt 9. Au. LS So HEY | $1,014,305 | $2,053,292 | $1, 500, 000 
citi egg tay. 2. UREN SE ee 981, 314 1, 964, 520 1, 428, 571 
Caren ht oes cee nabadaphanssbindboces iets = Ath 32, 991 | 88, 772 71, 429 








Reimbursable activities 














a hed Estimate, Estimate, 
Item io. = al fiscal year fiscal year 
. ‘ 1952 1953 
na | | 
Total reimbursable obligations_..____-.---_-_-- chan roar | $406,135 | $350,000 $350, 000 





Deduct reimbursements from: All other...........-.--..---. | 406,135} 350, 000 | 350, 000 





Mr. Stxes. General Decker, what is the next project? 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, the next project is 1500, which 
deals with Army-wide services and contains a variety of projects. Mr. 
Codd from the Budget Division is in charge of this program and will 
give the opening statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srkxes. Mr. Codd, is your statement going to be a general one 
on the entire 1500 series of Army-wide services? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this activity, ‘‘Army- 
wide Service,’’ comprises five major functions and eight subfunctions 
which are closely administered by either the General, Special, Adminis- 
trative, or Technical Staff Divisions of the Department of the Army. 

In summary, the total actual obligations during fiscal year 1951 
Were $108,234,004. In fiscal year 1952 obligations are estimated to be 
$179,090,746, and in fiscal year 1953 we are requesting $147,262,000 
for these same budget functions, resulting in a net reduction of $31,- 
828,746. 
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The first tunction under this activity, “1510—Service-wide Com- 
munications,” provides for the support of the Army communication 
system, including construction, rehabilitation, operation, and mainte- 
nance of the command and administrative network and other Nation- 
wide networks, both wire and radio, interconnecting major headquar- 
ters in posts, camps, and stations, and other associated activities. In 
fiscal year 1952, $91,971,125 was required, and for fiscal year 1953 we 
are requesting $53,342,000, a decrease of $38,629,125. This decrease 
is the net result of the following: (1) An increase of $4,676,398 for 
maintenance, operation and construction of the command and ad- 
ministrative network to assure the continued operation of the Army 
communication system at the level reached during fiscal year 1952, 
plus funds for additional system facilities due for completion and, in 
addition, to provide for improvements to existing facilities; (2) an 
increase of $894,478 for the Antiaircraft Command Network, to cover 
a full year’s operation and additional construction requirements; (3) 
an increase of $78,681 for the Logistical Data Reporting Network, 
providing for rental of additional circuits; (4) an increase of $11,075 
for the operation of the Central Automatic Installation Detachment: 
(5) an increase of $1,594,444 for Central Procurement of Fixed Com- 
munication Equipment, due to the expansion of the central offices pro- 
viding services to new buildings; (6) a decrease of $45,884,201 for 
Mobilization Reserve. 

The second major function, 1520—Service-wide Finance Activities, 
provides world-wide finance service for the Department of the Army. 
Included herein are funds to support the Army Finance Center, 
7 regional accounts offices, 17 finance offices in the zone of interior and 
4 in oversea areas. We are requesting $31,400,000 for fiscal year 1953, 
an increase of $1,159,900 over the cost for fiscal year 1952. This in- 
crease is due to additional civilian and military strength, increase in 
commercial accounts resulting from expanded procurement, acceler- 
ated civilian component activities, and associated workload due to the 
expanded military program. 

The third major function, 1530—-Army Audit Activities, comprised 
of 7 regional offices geographically coexistent with the 6 Army areas 
and the Military District of Washington, 12 branch offices and 
approximately 180 residencies. The audit division functions, in a 
manner comparable to a public accounting firm, with a general mission 
of rendering Army-wide auditing service. The cost of operating the 
Agency during fiscal year 1952 is estimated at $6,807,144; for fiscal 
year 1953 we are requesting $12,000,000, an increase of $5,192,856. 

his increase is the result of the accelerated procurement program with 
particular emphasis on the expansion of cost type contracts. 

The fourth function, 1540—Real Estate Activities and Engineer 
Planning covers the twofold purpose namely Real Estate and Engineer 
Planning. Under “Real estate activities,’ funds are requested to 
cover the administrative expenses in connection with the acquisition 
of real property by lease; settlement of claims arising out of use and 
occupancy; payment of deficiency judgments on condemnation cases 
instituted in prior years; management and disposal of real property. 
We are requesting $6,493,358 for fiscal year 1953, an increase of 
$491,973 as compared to fiscal year 1952 costs of $6,001,385. The 
increase results from troop augmentation overseas, expansion of the 
line of communications in Europe, and establishment of new head- 
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quarters. Under “Engineer planning’ funds are provided to cover 
master planning in connection with facility development, utilization, 
and availability, including surveys and investigations, preliminary 
design, material studies and preliminary construction planning. The 
fiscal year 1953 estimate is $4,172,642, a decrease of $1,995,413 as 
compared with fiscal year 1952 costs. 

The fifth and last major function under this activity, 1550—Other 
Army-wide Activities, provides for the operation of disciplinary 
barracks, adjutant general records and publication depots, central 
still photographic library and laboratory, reception centers, miscel- 
laneous field activities, and certain classified activities; $39,854,000 
for fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did you have in 1952? 

General Decker. $37,902,937. 


INCREASE RESULTING FROM ACCELERATED DELIVERIES 


Mr. Sikes. In.your discussion of the third major function, 1530, 
the last sentence in the paragraph reads, ‘‘this increase is the result 
of the accelerated procurement program.’’ Did you mean accelerated 
deliveries? 

Mr. Copp. Our audit activities follow along with procurement 
after it has been accomplished. This is the build-up. 

Mr. Sikes. My question is whether this is the result of accelerated 
deliveries. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. You meant the audit of the end project—the delivery 
project? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 


SAVINGS FROM REDUCTION IN MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. The reduction in the cost estimates is due almost 
entirely, if not entirely, then, to a reduction in mobilization reserve; 
is that correct? I am speaking now of the whole 1500 series. Are 
there any savings other than in mobilization reserve? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir; in engineer planning and real-estate activities, 
project 1540. 

General Decker. That is a very slight reduction. The major 
reduction in this program is in mobilization reserve for the Signal 
Corps. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the situation which results in the mobilization 
reserve? Have you already stocked to meet the mobilization reserve 
requirements, so that additional build-up is not required at this 
time? 

Mr. Copp. I would like Colonel Pence to answer that question. 

Colonel Pence. The mobilization reserve in project 1510 is the 
mobilization reserve of the fixed plant type of equipment. That is 
the equipment used at the higher headquarters and for communica- 
tion back to the United States. Actually the first major procurement 
of this equipment was made in fiscal 1952. 

(Off the record.) 
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LEAD TIME ITEMS 


Mr. Sixes. Are any of the procurement items which are covered 
in the 1,500 series long lead time items? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. In so far as items in 1,510 are concerned, 
there are a considerable number of long lead time items. In fact, 
practically all are long lead time items. By that I mean around 18 
months or longer. 

Mr. Sixes. Are these items across-the-counter items, or is it 
necessary to have service specifications for them? 

Colonel Pence. They are primarily special order types of items. 
In other words, in ordering a large transmitter, you place your order 
even in the commercial world 2 years or so before you finally receive 
the end product. 

Mr. Srxes. General Decker, do you cover all of Army-wide services? 
I note you have a number of witnesses listed. Is Mr. Codd to be the 
principal witness and the others to be supporting witnesses as questions 
are asked, or do you wish those witnesses who are here to present their 
own statements about the different activities? 

General Decker. I believe really to get the facts on those items 
included in other Army field activities it would be better to call the 
witnesses who can give the detailed answers. Mr. Codd has general 
knowledge of the entire program, but not the specific information that 
might be required in answer to questions. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Why do not you proceed, Mr. Codd, at this time and 
give me some information on the civilian requirements and the dis- 
tribution of civilians in the different project activity numbers? 

Mr. Copp. You want that by projects, sir? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes; for 1510, 1520, 1530, and broken down by major 
sub \eads, 

Mr. Copp. In 1510 we are requesting 3,083 positions and 2,679 
man-years. 

Mr. Sixes. What did you have in 1952? 

Mr. Copp. Sir, positions in 1952 were 2,025 and man-years 1,855.3. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that about 1,000 more? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the justification for that large an additional 
number? 

Mr. Copp. Sir, I would like Colonel Pence to answer that. 

Colonel Pence. Insofar as the increase in project 1510 is concerned, 
the major increase there is to provide the personnel required for the 
operation of the long-lines communication in Europe. In other 
words, you are building a line of communication there and you re- 
quire operating personnel and maintenance personnel to keep those 
communications going. 

Mr. Srxgs. Is that to replace communication facilities that are now 
being operated by other services or other countries, or to provide 
service that is now nonexistent? 

Colonel Pence. It is to provide service that is now nonexistent, 
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Mr. Stxes. What is the necessity for it? 

Colonel Pence. It is to provide communication from the new 
ports of embarkation being established in Europe to the depots that, 
are being established, communications along that line, and other 
headquarters that will be in that area. 

Mr. Copp. In 1510—service-wide finance activities, we have 
General Sawyer present, if you would like to listen to his presentation 
of Army finance activities. 


SeRvIcE CoMMUNICATIONS 


Mr. Srxgs. I think we shall ask the principal witnesses for each of 
the 1500 series of projects to come in and see if we cannot expedite 
this matter. 

Who has 1510, Communications? 

Mr. Copp. Colonel Pence. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel, do you have anything to add orally about the 
charts on the statement that has been made? 

Colonel Pence. Would you like to see the charts? 

Mr. Stkes. Yes. 


ARMY COMMAND AND ADMINISTRATIVE NETWORK 


Colonel Pence. In project 1510 there are funds for a number of 
various functions. The first function I would like to discuss is- the 
Army Command and Administrative Network. As shown on this 
chart, that portion of the network which is the domestic network 
includes the major headquarters in the United States and the major 


posts, camps, and stations in the United States. The only increases 

that will be made in this network planned for fiscal 1953 are additional 

circuits connecting Washington with Seattle and San Francisco. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


OVERSEAS NETWORK 


The next chart covers the overseas network. In red are indicated 
the existing circuits. All of these are financed out of this appropria- 
tion except those that pertain to Alaska. The only increases that 
will be made in 1953 over our current network is the full year’s rental 
of the circuits that connect the United States and Europe, which are 
cable cireuits which we have rented this year due to the fact that there 
have been so many ionospheric storms that interrupt radio communica- 
tions at various times and we had to depend on cable. So, as a conse- 
quence, we had to go more to cable to Europe this year and this 
condition will continue next year. 

In the way of construction, we have two major projects. The first 
project is to provide a relay center which is to be established at a 
classified location. They are making a survey now to find the exact 
location of that center. Funds for building construction were appro- 
priated in 1952, and this covers the funds required for procurement of 
the technical equipment, installation of the antenna, generating and 
power equipment, and everything that goes into the construction of 
the relay center, 
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ARMY COMMAND AND ADMINISTRATION NETWORK 





The other major project that we have included under ‘Construction 
and rehabilitation of the Army command and administrative net- 
work” is the continuation of our program in the United States to 
provide automatic tape relay centers at our major headquarters. 
In previous years three headquarters have been equipped. This is a 
continuation of this program for providing equipment for the Fourth 
Army headquarters. 

That covers all of the items under the Army command and ad- 
ministrative network. 





















ANTIAIRCRAFT COMMAND NETWORK 


The next item is the antiaircraft command network, which is par- 
tially in operation this year and will be in full operation next year. 
You can see on this chart the headquarters at Colorado Springs with 
circuits running dowr to three regions and the operation centers in the 
United States. The operational costs im fiscal year 1953 are $216,000. 
There is also an item of $804,908 for procurement of equipment that 
will be utilized at the terminals of this network as well as to provide 
radio communication at the antiaircraft operational centers in the 
United States. 

ARMY TOLL PLAN 






The next item covers the Army toll plan. Only urgent business is 
handled by toll service. If we placed all of our long-distance calls 
over the commercial networks, the costs run very high. So, in order 
to reduce this expense, we have adopted the policy of renting toll lines 
for & minimum period during business hours for the transaction of toll 
business between the major headquarters in the United States pro- 
curement agencies such as Detroit and other agencies that require a 
considerable amour t of toll business. There will be no increase what- 
soever in this network in fiscal year 1953. 














LOGISTICAL DATA REPORTING NETWORK 
















The next item covers the logistical data reporting network. This 
network which we hire during the evening hours at a very minimum 
cost is for bringing in from the various depots to which the various 
stock-control points are connected the transactions that occur during 
the day, so that they can maintain records right up to date at all times. 
It is a system which will greatly expedite not only the handling of 
supplies ‘but the handling of shortages when they occur. This net- 
work is operated during the evening hours after the stock exchanges 
and so forth are closed down, and it is of great benefit in the operation 
of the Army supply system. There is an increase in that item of 
$78,681 in 1953, which covers additional circuits for the Ordnance 
Corps. 

CENTRAL 


OFFICE AUTOMATIC 





INSTALLATION TEAM 






The next item covers the central office automatic installation team. 
This is a small group of civilians and military that we utilize to 
install automatic central offices at posts, camps, and stations through- 
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out the United States and overseas commands. It has proven to be 


very valuable and is being maintained at about the same level as we 
had in the previous year. 


CENTRAL PROCUREMENT 


The next item covers the central procurement of fixed communica- 
tion equipment. In order to conserve funds and obtain the maximum 
amount of standardization in our fixed plant, both in the local tele- 
phone systems in the United States and overseas commands, we have 
adopted a policy of central procurement of basic communication 
equipment that goes into those plants. There is an increase in fiscal 
1953 which is due entirely to providing the necessary expansion of the 
central offices to provide communication services to the many new 
buildings that are being built with the funds provided in 1952. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Pence. That covers the whole of project 1510. 


USE OF MAIL 


Mr. Sixes. I want to ask questions on one item now and then ask 
additional questions later. What are the standard rules of procedure 
for determining whether a service will use radio, cable, Western 
Union, telephone, or mail communication? 

Colonel Pence. We start out with the assumption that the maxi- 
mum will be sent by mail. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you enforce that assumption? 

Colonel Pence. We have located in each of our major posts that 
generate traffic or here in the Pentagon a staff message control officer, 
insofar as telegraphic communication is concerned, who reviews each 
message to assure that it is essential to send that message by means of 
wire. In the case of telephone communication—— 

Mr. Stxes. Who actually monitors the messages? What is his 
rank; what authority does he have to take it back to a general when 
that general gives him a message to send out? 

Colonel Pence. He has full authority, if he feels the message should 
not go in that way. 

Mr. Sixes. What is his rank? 

Colonel Pence. Probably a lieutenant colonel of the Army. The 
ones I have seen have been mostly of that grade. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you know whether they have sent messages back 
with the statement that the messages could not be sent in that way? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. I have seen them. 

Mr. Stxkes. Then what happens? 

Colonel Pence. They are sent by mail. Insofar as your telephone 
traffie is concerned, the general policy there is that they put in a 
system in all of the major headquarters by which, you might say, a 
man fairly well up in the line of command—normally the executive 
officer—has to approve it before the telephone call is initiated. By 
that system you eliminate all except those that are really urgent. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to amplify your answer in order to 
show what the standard procedures are. 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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The following standard procedures on communications economies have been 
published by the Secretary of the Army. 

1. General.—The Secretary of Defense has directed that stringent administra- 
tive action shall be initiated which will reduce extensively the current require- 
ments for telecommunication services within the Department of Defense. 

2. Responsibility.—In conformance with the instructions of the Secretary of 
Defense, all commanders of major commands, individual commands reporting 
direct to the Department of the Army, and ports of embarkation, directors of 
general and special staff divisions, and heads of administrative and technical 
services will— 

(a) Establish a procedure for the careful screening of all messages prepared for 
electrical transmission. 

(b) Reduce the volume of electrically transmitted messages to the absolute 
minimum. 

(c) Make certain that only messages having the requisite element of urgenc\ 
are transmitted by electrical means. 

(d) Insure that the lowest possible precedence designation and security classi- 
fication are employed. 

(e) Insure that messages are brief and concise. 

(f) Reduce the number of personnel authorized to certify electrlal transmission 
of messages. 

(g) Make maximum use of mail. Letters will be considered as the primary 
means of communication. 

(hk) Employ mail as the means of delivery to addresses in book or multiple 
address messages where immediate delivery is not essential. 

(7) Initiate a continuous review of all recurring reports submitted via elec- 
trical means and eliminate those not consistent with the intent of policies con- 
tained herein. 

(7) Initiate a procedure for additional command review, to be made periodical], 
of sa communications which have been electrically transmitted within that 
period. 

(k) Insure that authorization to make telephone calls is granted only when 
the subject matter is of such urgency that no other means of communication 
will suffice. 

(1) Limit the number of personnel who can authorize long-distance telephon 
calls, including those on leased telephone lines. 

(m) Limit the length of all telephone conversations to the absolute minimum 

(n) Require that the subject matter to be discussed by telephonic means }!x 
organized for presentation prior to initiating the call. 

3. Applicability to other services——These regulations are equally applicable to 
other services, such as weather and flight services, search and rescue, antisul- 
marine warfare, air defense, etc., consistent with the mission of those services 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Scrivner. How many additional civilian positions did you sa\ 
there will be in 1,510? 

Mr. Copp. There will be 1,058. 

Mr. Scrivner. At how much? 

Mr. Copp. At an increase in dollars of $812,791. 

Mr. Scrivner. How are you going to get an increase of 1,000 with 
only $800,000. 

Colonel Pence. The major increase is in EUCOM and LOC. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even so, that is less than $800 a person. 

Mr. Copp. The increase is based on man-vears, and the man-yeu! 
increase is 824.3. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that only raises it to about $1,200. Tam glad 
to see you do it if you can. 

Colonel: Pence. I think most of those are indigenous. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume there would be quite a few of them 
indigenous, because a lot of this work is work where you can find 
civilians overseas to do it. You might have to have some Americ: 
supervisors. Evenso, can you get them for $1,200? 
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Colonel Pence. It is estimated that the funds requested will provide 
for the additional indigenous personnel. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Where is Camp Ritchie carried? 

Colonel Pence. The operation of Camp Ritchie is carried under 
project 1700. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the construction complete? 

Colonel Pence. So far as the funding of construction is concerned, 
funds provided in the fiscal 1952 budget will complete Camp Ritchie. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to see that much reduction in the mobiliza- 
tion reserve. It makes one wonder, if you can reduce this item that 
drastically, why others cannot do the same. 

General Rereper. I think maybe there is a misunderstanding there. 

(Diseussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the cause or reason for the increase of 
$4, 676,000 for operation and construction which you say here is to 
assure continued operation of communication at the level reached 
during 1952? 

CABLE RENTAL 


Colonel Pence. Under operation and maintenance, the major 
increases in that are $436,476 in providing the additional circuits 
from Washington to Seattle and from Washington to San Francisco 
and for the full year’s rental of certain cable circuits across the At- 
lantic to connect with the European command. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have cable rental this year? 

Colonel Pence. Only for a portion of the year. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of the year did you have cable rental? 

Colonel Pence. Approximately 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where did you find the money for 6 months’ cable 
rental this year? 

Colonel Pence. That was included in the appropriation. We 
have had to increase the number of circuits: across there due to the 
fact that this has been a very bad year for ionespheric storms. The 
balance of the increase in Operation and Maintenance isf or communi- 
cations in Europe. 

Mr. Scrivner. Didn’t you have them last year. 

Colonel Pence. No, sir. 

Mr. Sertvner. You did not? 

Colonel Pencr. No, sir. They have not been installed. We have 
to rent facilities from the French down through France. This 
estimate covers long-lines communication only. 

Mr. Scrivner. I can hardly be expected to remember all of the 
details in last year’s hearing, but I recall no request for cable rental. 
I do recall a request for some communication money in France 
last year, 

Colonel Pence. There are a few circuits that have been installed 
that you might say are the minimum to get started on the building of 
that line of communications. Under the construction item there are 
two projects that are involved. One is providing the essential equip- 
ment to go into the relay center, building-construction funds for which 
have already been appropriated. The other major project under that 
is the continuation of the program for the procurement of automatic 
equipment for the relay centers. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I wish you would break out and furnish for the com- 
mittee—not for the record—the justification made on the relay center 
last year. 

Colonel PENcE. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 
(Discussion off the record.) 


COMMUNICATIONS NETWORKS 


Mr. Srxes. Let me ask you one or two questions on communications. 
Is there only one communication network, or do the Air Force and 
the Navy have their own facilities? 

Colonel Pence. Both the Air Force and the Navy operate com- 
munication networks. 

Mr. S1xes. In addition to the one that was described? 

Colonel Pence. In addition. The Air Force, or course, has one 
of a specialized type primarily for the handling of weather and flight 
information. The Navy have one for their operations, but the loca- 
tions where their service is required are considerably different than 
those of either the Army or the Air Force. 

Mr. Srxes. Do any of the services perform communications activi- 
ties for the other service or must each depend on its own operations? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. For example, we provide certain of the 
circuits across the Pacific for the Air Foree and the Navy provides 
certain circuits for us. There is a reciprocal arrangement. 

Mr. Sixes. Would it not be more economical and just as satis- 
factory to have one network of communications? 

Colonel Pence. I do not know that it would save any great amount 
of funds. It has been very closely coordinated and there is an organi- 
zation under the Secretary of Defense that has the responsibility for 
coordinating the three services in the installation of any communica- 
tions. ' 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there a duplication of facilities? 

Colonel Pence. I do not believe there is, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you determine definitely whether there is duplica- 
tion and if so in what areas, and advise the committee? 

Colonel Pence. I can ask for that information. That would be a 
question that would have to go to the Department of Defense. 

Mr. Srxss. I realize that, but I would like to have the answer. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 





STATEMENT OF Rear ApM. Jonn R. RepMAN, UNiTEp States Navy, CHAIRMAN, 
Joint CoMMUNICATIONS ELECTRONICS COMMITTEE 


Under the Unification Act of 1947, the Army, Navy, and Air Force have bee! 
assigned certain specific missions and responsibilities. The main operational 
requirements deriving from these missions are different for the three services. 
The Joint Communications-Electronics Committee, of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
in order to prevent duplication has developed a thoroughly integrated system 
consisting of the communications networks of the three services. The Joint 
Communications-Electronics Committee coordinates the general military com- 
munications requirements in accordance with the following basic principles: 

(a) Separate channels are provided for the control and direction of operations 
of forces in the field where the delays resulting from common usage channels 
would jeopardize the success of such operations. 
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(b) Wherever practicable, and particularly in the case of administrative 
messages, common usage channels are employed and messages of all three services 
are freely interchanged so as to permit maximum usage of the respective networks, 
thus preventing duplication of facilities and services. In this connection, these 
eee] facilities are provided on the basis of the number of words required to be 
handled. 

In the light of the foregoing and of the current military communications traffic 
volume, the Joint Communications-Electronics Committee considers that no 
duplication exists. 

Mr. Sixes. To what extent do you depend upon commercial 
facilities rather than upon your own? 

Colonel Pence. In the case of the United States all of the teletype 
network is a rented facility from commercial carriers. On our overseas 
circuits in general that is Government-owned equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Could you depend to any larger extent upon commercial 
facilities and thus-avoid this expenditure of $7 million for new con- 
struction? 

Colonel Pence. I do not believe that that could be avoided, sir. 
I should like to go off the record, if I may. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Are you relatively certain that you are going to correct 
those problems? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Pence. We think very definitely that it will have that 
effect; for example 

Mr. Srxes. How soon? 

Colonel Pence. It will take about a vear and a half after we receive 
these funds. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the example you were going to give? 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxges. I did not completely follow you on the logistical data 
reporting network. Tell me again what it is. 

Colonel Pence. The logistical data reporting network is a teletype 
network which ties into an IBM machine and transmits messages or 
transactionsduring any onedayatadepot. Thismessage is transmitted 
into a central stock-control point and is automatically put on the 
stock-record cards via IBM machine at that point. By this system 
the records are kept up to date every day rather than waiting for a 
week, or whatever time it would take. 

Mr. Stxes. Is it necessary that you have such close surveillance 
of records? 

Colonel Pence. It has proven very valuable. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think it has actually resulted in a net saving by 
having day-to-day reporting rather than being a few days or a week 
behind? 

Colonel Pence. I believe it will save in the supply system. Of 
course, for meeting the needs of Korea or equipping units it is essential 
that you have your records to know where to place the requisition, 
ship the items out of the depot, and so forth. That is something 
that you cannot put down in dollars, but it is anessentiality. The other 
phase of it is this: Do you need your records up to date that well 
in peacetime? Well, a requisition comes in and you send it to a depot 
that isout of stock. It comes back. There is a delay there. 
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INCREASE AVERAGE COST OF MESSAGES 


Mr. Sixes. I note that there has been an increase in the cost of 
messages, a rather material increase. The average was about $1.2) 
in 1951; $1.72 in 1952, and $1.85 anticipated for 1953. Why should 
that be true? 

Colonel Pence. I am sorry, I did not quite get the question, sir. 

(The reporter repeated Mr. Sikes’ last question as above recorded. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Did I incorrectly interpret the cost of the messages? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. The cost figures, shown on page 1278, 
pertain to world-wide operations while the traffic figures shown on 
page 1279 cover as an example only traffic being handled in the main 
department of Army headquarters message center at the Pentagon. 
The two figures are not comparable. Insofar as the Pentagon opera- 
tions are concerned, there is no material increase in cost: anticipated 
for 1953. 

Mr. Srxes. Is there extra cost world-wide? I am referring to 
messages. 

Colonel Pence. Not insofar as the handling cost is concerned 
There will be a decrease, because we are getting more efficient all the 
time. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel. 


Monpay, Marca 24, 1952. 
SERVICE-WIDE FINANCE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. We shall take up project 1520, Service-wide Finance 
Activities. General Sawyer, I understand you are going to make the 
presentation on this item. You may proceed. 

General Sawyer. Mr. Chairman and members, this project con- 
tains the pay of civilian employees and travel expense incident to the 
administration of the major disbursing and accounting offices of the 
Army, including the Finance Center, United States Army, 24 Finance 
offices, United States Army located in the United States, and 4 
Finance offices, United States Army overseas. Seven of the United 
States offices also perform accounting functions and expenditure ac- 
counting for all disbursing activities of the Army. The project also 
provides for the statutory relief of Army disbursing officers for cer- 
tain types of losses in their official accounts. 

Fiscal year 1953 estimates for service-wide finance total $31,400,000, 
an increase of approximately $1,160,000 over current-year projections. 
Approximately 98.7 percent of the estimate is for personal services 
and provides an average employment of 9,169 as compared to 8,572 
for the current year: That is a net increase of 597. The additional 
personnel are required to handle the additional disbursing and ac- 
counting workload which continues to increase as a result of tlie 
expanding military program. Payments, of course, lag behind pro- 
curement and we are also beginning to feel the increased workload 
in this area as well as that resulting from accelerated civilian compo- 
nent activities. 

Fiscal vear 1953 requirements are distributed in five main categories. 
The first is the Finance Center, which is at St. Louis, for which there is 
a decrease of $266,200 in 1953 requirements as compared to 1952. 
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The next is the Finance Offices, United States Army, in the zone of 
interior. We are asking for an increase there of $1,328,000, or 395 
man-years, in 1953. That is due entirely to the increased workload. 

The next is the Finance Office, United States Army, located here in 
Washington. For that we are asking for an increase of $318,500, or 
98 man-years, for the same reason, increase in workload. 

The next are the four finance offices we have overseas. We are 
asking for an increase of $76,800, or 12 man-years, for the Paris 
office. The Paris office workload is increasing due to the activities 
in Europe. 

For statutory adjustment of the disbursing officers’ accounts, there 
is a decrease of $320,000 as compared to 1952. This is for the clean-up 
of losses in disbursing officer accounts resulting from combat opera- 
tions in Korea. We have on hand in our office right now a number of 
claims to equal this amount. 


RELOCATION OF FINANCE FACILITIES 


Then we have for temporary duty travel for all these activities an 
increase of $14,250 over 1952. That is occasioned by the fact that 
we are moving from St. Louis to Indianapolis and it requires more 
travel both between St. Louis and Indianapolis and between Wash- 
ington and Indiarfapolis in connection with this move. 

Mr. Sikes. Are you opening another office or suspending an office? 

General Sawyer. No, sir. At the present time, the Army Finance 
Center, St. Louis, is in an Ordnance plant that makes small arms 
ammunition and the Ordnance people have demanded that we get 
out and we are vacating as rapidly as possible. 

Mr. Srkes. Why are you moving from St. Louis to Indianapolis? 

General Sawyer. Because we are erecting a building at Fort Benja- 
min Harrison to contain this activity. We had planned to move from 
St. Louis into this building. However, because of the international 
situation, Ordnance has asked us to vacate before our building is com- 
pleted and we are going into leased quarters in Indianapolis; that is, 
we will have to make two moves, but it is much simpler to move from 
and office building in Indianapolis out to our new building at Fort 
Benjamin Harrison, a distance of 5 miles, than it would be to move a 
longer distance. And, of course, we can get our people located in 
their permanent homes in Indianapolis without any trouble by moving 
this way. 

That is all I have, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. Mr. Scrivner— 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the urgency on this Ordnance situation? 
Why the delay in getting into Fort Benjamin Harrison? We have 
been talking about this change in this committee for 2 or 3 years. 

General Sawyer. The building was authorized and the funds 
appropriated and the building was started last summer. It is going 
to take 2 years to complete the building so that we can move into it. 
In the meanwhile, as I understand, this plant in St. Louis is for making 
small arm ammunition—lI think it is .30 and .50 caliber; I do not know 
all the details. But I do know that Ordnance feel that they have got 
to have more production and they have been very insistent that we 
get out as early as possible. I, of course, have taken the attitude 
that we would get out just as soon as possible if we had a place to get 
Into, 
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Now they have made space available. They made it available as 
leased space in Indianapolis, and we have started to move. We have 
some people already there and we expect to complete the building a 
year from this June. 

Mr. Scrivner. During that time you will be in a split operation? 

General Sawyer. Yes, sir. We hope there will be no disruption 
in our allotment service or our other services. We are moving the 
military pay division as a unit first and then we will move the other 
units, unit-by-unit to Indianapolis. We have planned this for several 
years and we feel that we can do it without too much delay or too 
much disruption of service. But it is something that we have got to 
do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, if Ordnance were a little more patient 
and could wait until your new building is completed, it would save the 
taxpayer quite a few thousand dollars, would it not? 

General Sawyer. That is correct, sir. But I am in the middle on 
this. The pressure is being put on me to move, and my attitude is 
that I will move as soon as I have a place to move into. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, I think this is a situation that justi- 
fies a little further investigation on our part. I am a little doubtful 
myself that the need of this St. Louis plant is as urgent as has been 
suggested. We have other small arms plants that can be used for 
immediate needs, I think. 

General Reever. May I answer that off the record, please? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. General Reeder, will you prepare for the committee a 
detailed breakdown of this picture, showing the cost of the second 
move on the part of the Finance Service; the time that would neces- 
sarily be lost in the operation of the Ordnance plant if the Finance 
Service were not to move? 

General ReepreR. You mean move to Indianapolis? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. If you were to stay in St. Louis until your new 
building were ready to occupy, in Indianapolis, how much time would 
be lost to the Ordnance activity and what would be the cost of the 
second move by the Finance Service; also a comprehensive analysis 
of the actual necessity if any that exists for the full facilities of the 
Ordnance plant to be turned over to Ordnance? 

General Reever. Yes, sir; that will have to be furnished, not for the 
record. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 
(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Sawyer. 


Army Avpit AcTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. We shall now take up project 1530, Army audit activi- 
ties. Colonel Braude, do you have a statement to make on this 
project? If so, you may proceed. 

Colonel Braupr. The Army Audit Agency, as you know, audits 
property and contracts. Procurement has increased tremendously 
since Korea and as a result, the audit activity is bound to increase in 
accordance with the procurement program. However, there is a lag 
between the time procurement starts and the time this is actually 
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converted into contracts which finally require audit work on them. 
For example, in a price revision contract, an audit target date in the 
contract is specified, such as, upon delivery of 40 percent of the total 
contract. At that time or shortly before that time the contractor has 
to be audited. So there is that lag. 

Essentially, what it amounts to is that we follow the procurement 
program; the more procurement, the more auditing; the more con- 
struction, the more auditing; the more supplies, the more auditing, 
because there are more property accounts. 

In addition, under Public Law 216 we are going to have to go 
into internal auditing which will actually require a higher type of 
person than we have now in the auditing of property accounts. 

With internal auditing, we are going to go more into the causes of 
conditions rather than merely stating the conditions without deter- 
mining the causes. This means that we have to dig into procedures 
and internal control a great deal more extensively than we have done 
in the past. 

That is a brief summation if it, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank vou, Colonel. Incidentally I want to compli- 
ment you on the justification which is submitted on page 1321. I 
think it gives us quite a clear picture, one that is helpful to the com- 
mittee. 

Colonel Braupgr. Thank you, sir. 


FIXEL®PRICE AUDITS 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me why only nine fixed-price audits can be ac- 
complished in 1 year? 

Colonel Braupr. A fixed-price audit is an audit wherein an auditor 
or a team of auditors go into a company or a corporation and might 
audit for weeks. First the auditors make a survey, an appraisal of the 
contractor’s accounting system to determine whether or not a selective 
audit will be representative of what is shown in the contractor’s books. 
After he makes his survey, then he must establish for himself what is 
called an audit program, i. e., how he is going to go about digging out 
the various facts. He audits, however, from the contractor’s cost 
statement and his job is to determine how accurate is the statement, 
what should be accepted, what should be rejected, and what should be 
referred to the contracting officer for determination as to whether to 
accept or reject the cost. 

That means that he has to go through the contractor’s books and 
the contractor’s accounting system to break out the applicable costs 
in a fixed-price contract, and that takes weeks. After that, the report 
itself must be reviewed, with the working papers, which might be that 
thick [illustrating] and the report itself would be lengthy. It takes 
time. 

Mr. Sikes. What do you expect to accomplish with military 
property audits? 

Mr. Scrivner. Before he goes into that, Mr. Chairman, let me ask 
this. What do you expect to accomplish by these fixed-price audits? 

Colonel Braupr. The fixed-price, audit is for the purpose of 
negotiating with the contractor, to try to get the price of the contract 
down. We audit for the benefit of the procurement people and the 
contracting officer. The contractor, with a target date, submits a 
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claim on a contract which carries a price-revision article in it. The 
contractor submits a cost statement and says: “Here, this is what it 
cost me to manufacture this.” The contracting officer, in order to 
protect the Government’s interest, has got to have his own audit, to 

© in and test those figures and check them. We reject certain 
which we say the Government will not pay for. For example, 
he is likely to claim engineering expenses. He will say that he put 
all this engineering service on this truck. It might be that most of 
that engineering service is being utilized on his own commercial 
product, so we will not pay for that. We have got to have a Govern- 
ment auditor to go in and to determine that the Government will not 
pay for that. That is what he does. 


PROPERTY AUDITS 


Now, as to the property. Every officer in the Army, or every 
civilian who is responsible for property is, as we use the term, ac- 
countable for that property from the point of view of accounting. He 
has got to debit himself for all property that he holds and gets eredi| 
for the property that he gets rid of legitimately, properly. In other 
words, if he issues or receives property he must record such transac- 
tions in his accounts, and we audit that accounting. We audit the 
accounting of all property officers, on all property of the Army to sec 
that the Government agencies—that is, the various officers and 
civilians—are properly accounting for the property they are responsib!|- 
for when the procurement people buy it. Somebody has got to ac- 
count for it and we audit to see that it is accounted for properly. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you mean by an industrial property audit? 

Colonel Braupr. We only use that as distinguished from the great 
bulk of property. Industrial auditing includes three categories 
First, we include fixed-price contracts. 

Secondly, we include what we call cost type contracts; that is, cost- 
plus-fixed-fee type contracts. 

Thirdly, we include Industrial Property Accounts. These accounts 
include industrial equipment owned by the Army and loaned to con- 
tractors for their use in performing Army contracts. Audits of this 
property are made to determine whether such property is properly 
accounted for by the contractors and the accountable Government 
agency. 

Those three elements make up our industrial audit workload as 
distinguished from internal audit workload. 

Mr. Sixes. In order to complete the record at this pomt—you have 
discussed fixed-price, industrial property and military property 
audits—tell us now what a contract audit is? 

Colonel Bravupe. A contract audit merely means the audit of 2 
contractor’s costs. 


BENEFITS OF THE AUDIT PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. What do you think has been accomplished by the audit 
program in savings or in the prevention of waste? 

Colonel Braupe. I cannot answer. that dollarwise because of thie 
fact that one of the most important things about auditing is that it 
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has a deterrent effect. The Army Audit Agency since World War II 
is an independent audit agency. We not only audit on the request 
of the contracting officer with respect to procurement contracts, but 
also we have our own optional right of audit, even when an audit is not 
requested. 

Mr. Sixes. How frequently do you conduct audits? 

Colonel BraupE. Most audits are made—— 

Mr. Srxes. Once during the life of a contract or at stated intervals 
during the life of a contract? 

Colonel Braupe. It depends on the contract. For instance, the 
contract might read a certain price subject to revision after 40 percent 
of deliveries are made and thereafter after every 90 days. We would 
audit just that way. When 40 percent of deliveries have been made, 
or preferably before, we should have enough people to dig out the 
cost, to get into that factory before that 40 percent of delivery date 
arrives. Otherwise it would take too much time to make an audit, 
and we do not want our audit report to be late, because the contracting 
officer needs it promptly to meet discount dates, and so forth. 


FREQUENCY OF AUDITS 


Mr. Sikes. What determines the frequency of audits? 

Colonel Braups. With respect to property, it depends on the type 
of account. For instance, on the property account, we figure an- 
nually; commissary accounts we figure quarterly. Actually we are 
auditing them monthly, but we set those up as quarterly audits. Of 
course, cost-type contracts are audited continuously and if they are 
big enough to warrant the full-time service of an individual, we es- 


tablish a residency in the contractor’s plant and audit there on a 
continuous day-by-day basis. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the auditor stay with the contractor at the con- 
tractor’s plant? 

Colonel Braupe. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxkes. Month in and month out, year in and year out? 

Colonel Braupg. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Is that good, sound practice? 

Colonel Braupg. Yes, sir; because he is adjacent or close to the 
records and the point is he can see how the contractor is operating. 

Mr. Stkes. My question is, Is he likely to get to the point where he 
sees the contractor’s operations from a sympathetic standpoint, 
so that he thinks how poorly the contractor is making out? 

Colonel Braups. No, sir. His allegiance is to the Government. 

General Reever. No, sir; not if he is born an auditor. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you determine that an auditor instead of being 
a sympathetic bystander or an aid to or ally to a contractor, stays a 
Government auditor? It is not impossible for his allegiance to shift. 

Colonel Braupr. We have in each of our regional offices—and we 
monitor this through our own Washington office—a survey section. 
lt is the duty of those people to go out continuously and look into the 
methods that our auditors use in their auditing and to spot check. 
Our supervisory people are able through spot checks to determine 
how good a job is being done. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel. 
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Reav Estate Activities AND ENGINEER PLANNING 


Mr. Sixes. The next subproject is “Real estate activities and 
engineer planning, No. 1540.” 

Mr. Sixes. Please tell us what is involved in this project, Colone! 
desIslets? 

Colonel presIsLters. This project provides funds for real estate 
activities (except rents, initial alterations, and restoration), adminis- 
trative expenses and overhead engineering administrative expenses. 
It also covers expenses for master planning, records retirement, recruit- 
ment of personnel for overseas work and engineer historical units, 

Mr. Sixes. Why should real-estate activities increase by sub- 
stantially half a million dollars over the fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel pesIsters. You will find there is a breakdown in the book 
here which shows personal services increase of $167,331 for 25 man- 
years. There is an increase of $230,000 to cover contracting for 
appraisal services, title evidence, advertising for outleasing of inactive 
installations, and dedudding and care and custody activities. Also, 
$230,000 increase in requirements for payment of claims, deficiency 
judgments on prior year condemnation cases, and supplies and 
equipment for care and custody and dedudding activities. Estimated 
expenditures for other activities show a decrease in 1953 over 1952. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the amount of the claims and judgments? 

Colonel presIsters. There is included an amount of $230,000 to 
dover deficiency judgments and $730,000 to cover claims. 

Mr. Srxes. | think perhaps you should tell us how such claims arise? 

Colonel presIsters. Claims arise out of the use and occupancy of 
real property under a contract expressed or implied. The claims are a 
result of damages to buildings, roads, fences, timber, and so forth, 
during the occupancy of the property by the Army. 

For instance, suppose we rent a certain property and when we turn 
it back, we have to return it in the same condition in which it was 
when we got it, restoration to safisfy the owner. If there is any 
work to be done on it, that is a claim and a proper claim against us. 
It has to be put in shipshape condition. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you do work for the Air Force? 

Colonel presIstets. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stkxes. You are not reimbursed by them for it? 

Colonel pesIstets. No, sir; not on real-estate activities. We do 
on military construction. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you know how much real estate is owned by the 
Army? 

Colonel pesIsters. No, sir; I do not. I could get that figure for 
you. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you provide the information? 

Colonel pesIsters. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you know how much is expected to be acquired 
during fiscal year 1953? 

Colonel pesIsters. Yes, sir; we have that figure. 

Mr. Stxes. How much? 

Colonel pesIsters. I will submit that figure, too, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Is any of it going to be disposed of in 1953? 

Colonel pesIsters. Yes, sir. There is a standard amount disposed 
of every year and more obtained. It runs about the same. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will you provide figures on acquisition and disposition 
of property for the fiscal years 1951, 1952, and estimated for 1953? 
































and & Colonel pesIsuLets. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sixes. And show the total amount owned by the Army? 
lonel Colonel pesIstets. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows.) 

state : 
inis- ; DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY REAL EstTaTe PROGRAMS 
nse. 4 I. Inventory 
ruit- , 
ts As of June 30, 1951, the Department of the Army real estate inventory consisted 
sub- 

e Area (acres) 
00k 5: SS eee 
nan- ; | oa 
= i Owned | pte oy | Construction Land 

or | 

er fe Riess a ae = 
“tive _ | | 
Als Continental United States 3, 592,713 | 2,744,781 | $5,970, 241,823 | $199, 327, 302 |$6, 169, 569, 125 
ALSO, © Territories and possessions__._. ---- 115,345 | 1, 588, 982 381, 422,696 | 6, 098, 696 387, 516, 057 
eli Lele Sires See cial Sa 
sat! E 3, 708, 058 | 4, 333,713 | 6,351, 664,519 | 205, 420, 998 | 6, 557, 085, 182 
anc ie 
ated * a 
2. a IT. Acquisition program 

S. — a 

5 
| & gee Cost, land and 
0 to 2 Area (acres) improvements 
_». Ts ca en 
rise: FRE Fiscal year 1951: 
Vv of LS Zone of interior ___ 2 eee 261, 569 $3, 499, 262 
‘ BS Territories and possessions 1 587, 467 37, 357 
irea Ee - — 
orth ’ Total 349, 036 3, 636, 619 


Fiscal year 1952: | 
Zone of interior 7 13, 200, 000 
Territories and pOssessions---.-- sepa a Rae contac y igi eee elesaee a 2 100, 851 | 649, 440 

= ; 
Total A | 2 253, 078 | 13, 849, 440 
Fiscal year 1953:3 | 


turn 

was 

any 

t us. —— Sa SS ae 
' 585,661 acres public lands 


? 91,013 acres public lands. § 
’ This program is under review and study at present and has not been finalized, 
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III, Disposal programs 
























Area (acres) 
itd a ee ee im. 
provements 
Owned Public lands I 
Fiscal year 1951: ! per ; 
Continental United States 42, 094 | ~ 031 2 $44, 261, 14: 
Territories and possessions r 711 | 899 | 4, 120, 2) 
Total 42, 805 | 48, 930 | 48, 381 
Fiseal year 1952: ! age aig 6 
Continental United States____...___.___.___-- 23 1, 958 | 55 | 2, 117, 679 
Territories and possessions Ae eae 1, 216 | npr, 
Total. fe Neath: AigarS ne ES a es 1, 958 | 1, 271 | 2, 117, 679 
Fiseal year 1953: 3 | 








! The following units of real property are some of the major properties which have been disposed of by | 
Department of the Army: 


2 Majority of disposals : are to other Government agencies as indicated below. 
3 This program is in process of rescreening of excess property and has not been finalized. 


Fiseal year 1951: 
1. Nansemond Ordnance Depot, Va. 





Navy Department 


, transferred to | 
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4 Cost, lar 

i; andim 
Public land aj provements 
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' 
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$815 
2. Fort Foster, Maine, transferred to Nav y Depart- 
ment “ 93 i 604 
3, Fort Adams, R. I., transferred to Navy Depart- | ) 
ment . ae Ors ee ht ke } MOO iis 252i ies 1, 505, 828 
4. Camp Joseph T. Robinson, Ark., ‘deeded to State | | 
wg RR aR ee a ES 35008. |e ee, 11, 476, 052 
5. Fort Rosecrans, Calif., transferred to Navy De- } - 
partment. Peau ees acide uw aie cone axe eace 452 | 16, 862, 142 
6. Fort Emory, Calif., transferred to Nav y Depart- | 
Ei dieslite m.aibeasing coda, i adh eabindinnitee a 4d taeientsie tid pniariatiien _&, Scent: 3, 602, 302 
7. Camp Hayden, ‘Wash., transferred to U. 8. 
Coast Guard © ee a pe mene MES, 1, 902, 1% 
8. Navesink Military Reservation, N. J., part 
transferred to GSA, part to Air Force. _______- Sis a ee 2, 892, 522 
9. East Martello Battery Site, Fla., transferred to 
Mavy Deneréuheme :.) oo.3i 2525. kk ff eRe oe. 863, 50! 
10. Fort Miley, Calif., tr: insferred to Air Force..___- § ih Ree 437 
11. Fort Wings ate, N. Mex., transferred to Interior 
Department Sale sede edeS ttle lke s eleokiw nachna sina 13, 150 250, (0 
Fiscal year 1952: 
1. Mishaum Fire Control Point, Mass., transferred 
to Navy De URTINI om nn nw no Ha hnmnd ‘ BD -Bianks sdeiw anus 383 
2. Fort Ebby, Wash., transferred to Navy Depart- 
I asin 3 ete Ckwa bw sod ea eamdS 3 WP RS SS 470) 
3. Milacra Milits ary “Reservation, Calif., transferred 
to Navy Department ‘ og DS LEME Sines 389 
4. Fort Jackson, S. C., excessed to GSA and deeded 
by - ag to South Carolina Highway Depart- 
OEE ee CATERER DS eT Py ey EE Cae 8 Re Ee 91 
. Fort Pre ble, M: aine, ‘transferred to Air Force....| = 2/|-..--.---.-.-.. 
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Earth sciences, $279,000. 

What is done in this project that is not a duplication of the other 
projects that I named? 

Colonel pesIstets. This point is brought up each year, Mr. Sikes, 
and the difference is this. These are studies which are made in im- 
mediate connection with actual building. The others are basic 
research which require a great length of time. These are anticipated 
construction projects; for instance, in order to find out how much soil- 
bearing qualities vou have in a certain location, here is where you get 
the study from. 

MASTER PLANNING 


Mr. Sikes. What ‘Master planning” is done for $952,307 re- 
quested? : 

Colonel pesIstets. This covers the cost of installation master 
planning for permanent construction at permanent Army posts, 
camps, and stations. Master planning is site planning, providing 
for the orderly, logical, and economical expansion of installations by 
future new construction. It is directly analogous to city planning. 
The funds requested herein will be used by major Army commanders 
with necessary technical advice and assistance from thé Corps of 
Engineers. 

Mr. Sixes. What was the cost of the four categories of engineering 
planning in 1951 and 1952? Will you provide that for the record? 

Colonel pesIstets. They are right here, sir, broken down for the 
1953 estimate. 

Mr. Sikes. Suppose you give them to us. 

Colonel pesIstets. The breakdown for master planning is $952,- 
307; for soil classification, $5,000; for investigation of Arctic con- 
struction, permanent type, $120,000; study of construction in areas 
of seasonal frost, $125,000; investigation of protective construction, 
small-seale structures tests, $350,000; investigation of building ma- 
terials, $20,000, or a total of $1,572,507. 

Comparable figures for 1951 and 1952 are: 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1952 





Investigation and development of engineering criteria = ‘ $1, 512, 178 $2, 182, 578 
Engineer studies and surveys.............-------.------------- | 668, 544 | 1, 105, 977 
Mobilization planning 3, 684, 691 | 1, 910, 000 
Otero eC  . hidngyilnidegesnethenas= <i } 793, 914 969, 500 





Mr. Sixes. What mobilization planning is necessary in 1953? 

Colonel pesIsLets. Not an awful lot; just a continuation of what 
We are doing now. 

Mr. Srxes. How much? 

Colonel pesIsLets. $360,000. 

\[r. Stkes. What is proposed to be done? 

Colonel pesIstets. Investigation of sites, preparation of instruc- 
tions for surveys of those sites, planning of site layouts and depot 
facilities, and of other installations, including engineering services. 

\lr. Srkes. Is that for the Army or is that for other services? 

Colonel pesIsuets. It is all for the Army. 
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Mr. Sixes. Will you please explain more fully the requirements for 
other military programs? 

Colonel pesIstets. That includes retirement or disposal of war- 
created construction and contract records; recruitment of technically 
trained and semiskilled personnel for overseas construction and repair 
and utilities activities; expenses in connection with the Engineer 
Historical Unit; machine records activities; and engineer displays and 
exhibits in which the Corps of Engineers is directed to participate. 
And we plan during the fiscal year 1952 to retire approximately 32,000 
linear feet of records; and we anticipate the disposal of 55,000 linear 
feet of records in fiscal year 1953, and that takes 120 employees. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the backlog of records of the division offices as 
well? 

Colonel pesIsters. No. 

Mr. Stxes. What about your backlog at the division and districi 
offices? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

There are at present approximately 97,200 linear feet of records in class IT Corps 
of Engineers installations, except engineer depots, eligible for retirement and 
disposal. It is expected that 3,500 linear feet will be retired during the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

Colonel pesIsiets. I do not have that here. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do vou need the engineering historical unit? 

Colonel pesIstets. The engineering historical unit has two pur- 
poses: One is to provide the general staff officers with essential infor- 
mation for tactical and logistic planning, and the preparation of this 
historical data has been given high priority because it has been of 
extensive value in training. 

Funds requested will complete two of the World War IT manuv- 
scripts and the near completion of two more, bringing this project to 
96 percent of completion, and leaving 4 percent to be completed in 
fiscal vear 1954. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the engineering exhibits that are included in 
this? 

Colonel pesIsters. Those which are needed, on an engineering 
basis; for any Army display; and for graphic presentation of charts 
for supporting the budget. 

Mr. Stkes. How much is requested for engineering exhibits? 

Colonel pesIsutets. $32,500. 

Mr. Sixes. Any question, Mr. Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. -You have done a very good job on that, Mr. 
Chairman. 


Oruer ArMyY-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Project 1550, other Army-wide activities. Who will 
present this item, General? 


ADJUTANT GENERAL’S DEPOTS 


General Decker. This is a rather diversified group. The first is 
for the Adjutant General’s depots, which will be discussed by Colonel 
Keefe. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed, Colonel? 
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Colonel Krrerr. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the estimate that I am discussing now covers the Adjutant General’s 
depots, and while it is true that it is under the category of depots, it 
does cover record installations that are storage facilities for records 
in St. Louis and Kansas City. 

Mr. Srxes. General, how many activities are included in project 
1550? 

General Decker. There are eight. 

Mr. Stxes. What page do they appear on? 

General Decker. There are eight, broken down on page 1339. 

Mr. Sikes. And you are discussing the first, the Adjutant General’s 
depots? 

Colonel Krnre. That is correct. 

Mr. Sikes. $10,449,000? 

Colonel Krere. $9,906,050. 

Mr. Stxes. The estimate shows $10,449,000. 

Mr. Copp. There is an additional requirement under AG depots for 
microfilming projects. 

Colonel Kerre. Yes. This $9,906,050 is just for pay of civilian 
personnel. 

Mr. Copp. I can give you that figure if you wish. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

Mr. Copp. Microfilming project, for fiscal year 1951, $157,006; 
in fiscal year 1952, $590,000; and for fiscal year 1953, $513,000. 

Mr. Stxes. Before Colonel Keefe begins the statement will you 
indicate who is going to discuss the other seven items that are included 
in project 1550? 

General Decker. Central still-photographing library and labora- 
tory will be discussed by Colonel Pence; extraordinary military ex- 
penses by Colonel White; provost marshal general activities by Colonel 
Gorman; classified activities by General Duff; disciplinary barracks 
by Colonel Ferguson; and other field activities of the Department of 
the Army by a group of witnesses. 

Mr. Srxes. Are all the other witnesses here? 

General Decker. Yes, they are here. 

Mr. Srkxes. I want to go through this project as rapidly as we can. 

General Decker. Due to lack or space, they are not all in the room, 
but we can get them in in just a moment. 

Mr. Stxes. Colonel Keefe, will you proceed? 

Colonel Keere. The estimates for payment of salaries for civilian 


' personnel of The Adjutant General’s Office installations listed below 

> are for the amount of $9,906,050 for the average employment of 2,868 

> for the fiseal vear 1953. The AG field installations covered by this 
estimate are: 


AG Records Administration Center, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kansas City Records Center, Kansas ‘City, Mo. 

Westfield AG Publications Depot, Westfield, Mass. 

Washington AG Publications Center, Alexandria, Va. 

St. Louis AG Publications Center, St. Louis, Mo. 

Security Courier Office, Long Island, N. Y. 

Security Courity Office, San Francisco, Calif. 

Special Project Section, Army Publication Service Branch, New 


York, N. Y. 
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As the principal administrative agency for the Department of the 
Army, The Adjutant General’s Office will continue during fiscal year 
1953 to perform certain necessary field administrative operations 
required for the necessary operations of the Army. 

These field installations perform continuing operations required in 
the daily operations of the Department of the Army and Army areas. 
This includes the maintenance and servicing of records of demobilized 
military personnel and certain records pertaining to organizations and 
installations of the Department of the Army; storage and distribution 
of Department of the Army blank forms and publications; and op- 
eration of the security courier service. The functions of these installa- 
tions are not self-originated, but are prescribed or directed by statutory 
provisions and Army regulations. It is proposed to cover the require- 
ments of the installations included in this estimate in detail. 

AG Records Administration Center, St. Louis, Mo.: Fiscal year 
1951, 2,523 man-years; fiscal year 1952, 2,063 man-years; fiscal 
year 1953, 1,850 man-years. 

(a) This installation was established in September 1945 in part due 
to lack of space and labor in Washington. It represents the consolida- 
tion of four (4) AG installations as follows: Organization Records, 
World War I, Savannah, Ga.; Personnel Records, World War I, High 
Point, N. C.; Civilian Personnel Records, Omaha, Nebr.; Civilian 
Retirements Accounts, Charlotte, N.C. 

(6) As of February 29, 1952, this center had in its custody 435,926 
linear feet of record material pertaining-to World War I, World War 
II, and post World War II demobilized military personnel of Depart- 
ment of the Army. - 

(c) The functions of this center includes the receipt and processing 
of the above records which entails sorting, alphabetizing, identifying, 
and interfiling. Information is also furnished from these records upon 
request from Department of Defense agencies, Veterans’ Administra- 
tion, General Accounting Office, other governmental and State 
agencies, Members of Congress, and former military personnel. 

(d) The processing of immense backlogs of record material that 
accumulated subsequent to the war years, was initiated to properly 
file, index, and safeguard vital records so as to expeditiously service 
all correspondence received. Great strides have been made in reduc- 
ing these backlogs and it is anticipated that during fiscal year 1953, 
record material will be processed as received, thus reducing the time 
required to locate the records and service requests for information. 

(e) The following workload data pertains to major functions of 
the Records Administration Center and reflects past, present, and 
anticipated trends: 





| 
| Actual, fis- | Estimated,| Estimated, 
| cal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 


Actual, * 
| months, 
| 1951 | 1952 1953 _z 
decinaeihae es barmidde de 

| 


| 
Correspondence Cases | 2, 600, 616 2. 584, 900 1, 600. 000 | 919. 9 





Veterans’ Administration requests included above (518, 911) | (520,000); (522, 000) (303, 992 
Searching and filing cases | 28,705,425 | 15, 818, 100 | 15, 010, 000 11, 069, 73> 
$$ | | —____|__ 
Total. ‘ ‘ 31, 405, 041 18, 403, 000 | 16, 610, 000 11, 989, 67) 
| ! 
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The total reduction in workload indicated for fiscal year 1953 is 
attributable to the transfer of the Civilian Personnel Records Branch 
to the General Services Administration. However, it should be 
noted that with any acceleration in release of military personnel during 
fiscal year 1953, the workload for this activity will greatly increase. 

Kansas City Records Center, Kansas City, Mo.: Fiscal year 1951, 
404 man-years; Fiscal year 1952, 261 man-years; Fiscal year 1953, 
269 man-years. 

(a) The Kansas City Records Center was established in October 
1948 as a class II installation of the AG for the purpose of consolidating 
five AG regional records offices formerly located at: Long Island 
City, N. Y.; San Francisco, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; San Antonio, Tex.; 
Columbus, Ohio. 

When The Adjutant General assumed responsibilities for these 
Records Installations (July 1946) there were nine, one in each former 
service command. In the fiscal year 1948 these were consolidated to 
five offices. These five regional records offices have now been con- 
solidated in Government-owned space at Kansas City, Mo., formerly 
occupied by the Quartermaster General (Depot and Personnel Effects 
Bureau). 

(6) As of February 29, 1952 this center had in its custody 763, 088 
linear feet of record material pertaining to noncurrent records of all 
T/O and non-T/O units and installations of the United States Army; 
certain noncurrent organization records of the Department of the 
Air Force; and war contract files transferred to the custody of The 
Adjutant General by the technical services and other Department of 
the Army elements. 

(c) In addition to performing normal post headquarters functions 
(augmented by Fifth Army personnel) for all activities located within 
the center and the Kansas City area, this center is responsible for the 
functions pertaining to the maintenance, processing, and servicing of 
the above records. Also, information is furnished from these records 
upon request from Department of Defense agencies, other Govern- 
mental agencies and former members of the services. 

(2) Workload relative to servicing operations, whereby authorized 
information from the records in the custody of the center is furnished 
to Department of Defense agencies; other Governmental agencies 
and former members of the services upon request, is expected to in- 
crease during fiscal year 1953. 





| } . 
Actual, fis- | Estimated,| Estimated sae S 
| cal year | fiscal year | fiscal year | fiscal year 
| 1951 | 1952 | 1988 ee 


| | | 
escent NaNO ee a . — } 


Correspondence cases. .............--.-----222-22------| 47,527 | 43,000 | 44,800 | 25, 182 
Searching and filing cases. ......................---- -| 155, 444 | 163, 000 | 171, 700 | 107, 388 


eb sl er oe _....| 202,971 | 208, 000 216, 500 | 132, 570 





AG Publication centers: These AG publication centers are engaged 
in producing and distributing Department of the Army publications 
and blank forms which are required in the daily operations of the 
Department of the Army and Army areas. Accelerated training, 
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technical, and supply objectives for the Army has and will continue 
to increase the activities at these centers. In order to effect the 
most expeditious distribution of publications and blank forms, it 
was necessary to establish an additional publication center on August 
1, 1951, at Westfield, Mass. This estimate provides for a total of 
three AG publication centers, including the Washington AG Publi- 
cations Center, Alexandria, Va., St. Louis AG Publication Center, 
St. Louis, Mo., and Westfield AG Publications Depot, Westfield, 
Mass., which are currently in operation. The following is a listing 
of the publication centers indivating location and man-years required 
in their operation: ; 

(a) Washington AG Publication Center, Alexandria, Va.: Fiscal 
year 1951, 272 man-years; fiscal year 1952, 324 man-years; fiscal year 
1953, 340 man-years. 

During fiscal year 1953 this center will service the Department of 
the Army, Military District of Washington, Second and Third Army 
areas. 

(6) St. Louis AG Publication Center, St. Louis, Mo.: Fiscal year 
1951, 187 man-years; fiscal year 1952; 210 man-years; fiscal year 1953, 
222 man-years. 

During fiscal year 1953, this center will service the Fifth Army area 
for regular Department of the Army publications and blank forms 
and Military District of Washington, First, Second, Third Army areas 
and to designated oversea installations through the New York and 
New Orleans ports of embarkation for United States Armed Forces 
Institute materials. 

(c) Westfield AG Publication: Depot, Westfield, Mass.:. Fiscal year 
1951, no man-years; fiscal year 1952, 117 man-years; fiscal vear 
1953, 154 man-vears. This center will service the First Army area 
and New York port of embarkation. 

(d) The workload for these publication centers will continue to 
increase during fiscal year 1953 under the Army expansion program. 


Tonnage shipped and received: 


Actual: 
Fiscal year 1950__ vbiks ; eect aah iee eeeeis ok pk he aE TU 
Fiscal year 1951_- Fe Ra RE SE ieigh Pye ES. LG icine: as OO 
Estimated: 
Fiscal year 1952_ ie Get Soaked co eco te + Mee OO 
Fiscal year 1953_- : e bd A aS _..... 45, 600 
Actual: 8 months, fiscal year 1952- sid eietie hd oS Meda ea EN etc tee 22, 330 


A comparison of tonnage handled between fiscal vear 1950 and 
fiscal year 1951 indicates an increase of 94.7 percent which reflects 
the impact that has been placed on these publication centers. The 
workload as indicated above will continue to rise because of servicing 
an expanded Army. 

Courier Transfer Stations, New York, N. Y., and San Francisco, 
Calif.: Fiscal year 1951, 2 man-years; fiscal year 1952, 2 man-years; 
fiscal vear 1953, 2 man-vyears. 

These security courier offices are charged with the safe and expedi- 
tious transmission by officer courier of certain classified material to 
points within and outside the continental United States. 

Special Projects Section, Army Publications Service Branch, New 
York, N. Y.: Fiscal year 1952, 15 man-years; fiscal year 1953, 31 
man-vears. 
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The establishment of a procurement activity is planned to effect 
alinement of printing, processing and procurement activities with the 
Government Printing Office decentralization program, and to permit 
processing and procurement of essential material within the area. 

Because of the many operations that are performed by the field 
installations included in this estimate, this office is constantly con- 
fronted with the problem of maintaining a proper balance between a 
voluminous workload and available personnel. However, through a 
work-measurement system, a continued analysis of workload and 
production data is made for the purpose of improving production 
methods and employee efficiency. This insures an equitable distribu- 
tion of personnel required to perform the critical and necessary opera- 
tions of The Adjutant General’s field installations. Conservative 
estimates have been submitted and the personnel requested for these 
field installations is the minimum required to assure the proper and 
efficient performance of operations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does the 435,000-plus linear feet of records refer to 
World War I? 

Colonel Kerre. World War I, World War II, and post-World War 
II demobilization. As I indicated, we anticipate of course there will 
be a considerable turn-over in 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Colonel. Any questions, Mr. 
Scrivner? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. 


CENTRAL STILL PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARY AND LABORATORY (SIGNAL 
CORPS) 


Mr. Sixes. Will you take up the next item? 

Colonel Pence. Col. W. P. Pence. Mr. Chairman, project 1552 
covers the cost of operating the Central Still Photographic Library 
and Laboratory located in the Pentagon Building. The prints pro- 
duced are used for technical, intelligence, legal, and historical pur- 
poses by the Department of the Army and Department of Defense. 

In addition, this library service has a central library for still pictures 
taken by the Army. ; 

The requirements in the fiscal year 1953 amount to $485,000, an 
inérease of approximately $4,000 over the 1952 level. This increase 
is due to the step increases for civilian personnel that are hired. There 
are, I believe, two additional man-years which are due to handling 
photographs returned from Korea. 

Mr. Scrivner. Thank you very much. Any questions? 

Off the record for a moment. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


EXTRAORDINARY MILITARY EXPENSES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you take up the next item? 
a —e Decker. The next item will be discussed by Col. R. R. 
ite 
Mr. Srxes. Colonel, will you explain the need for the extraordinary 
military expenses. 
Colonel Wuirr. Mr. Chairman, this is a classified project, and may 
l ask that my remarks be off the record? 
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Mr. Stxes. You certainly may. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary to have this additional money? 
You are asking for almost $300,000 increase next year. 

‘Discussion off the record.) 


PROVOST MARSHAL GENERAL ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Srxes. Colonel Gorman, will you explain the item, “Provost 
marshal general activities’? 

Colonel Gorman. This project represents the Army criminal- 
investigation program, and it is Army-wide. It is a decentralized 
fund, controlled strictly by the Provost Marshall General. Funds will 
be expended for purposes set forth in TM 19-300, which is classified 
“Confidential.” It is to pay the expenses for the criminal investiga- 
tions in the Army, and runs the entire gantlet of crime, particularly 
crime-prevention surveys, which were started last year, and which 
program is being strengthened this vear. 

Mr. Scrivner. What did you say was started last year? 

Colonel Gorman. The crime-prevention services as an additional 
activity. 

Mr. Scrivner. What do you do in that activity? 

Colonel Gorman. It involves security surveys, mostly from the 
class IJ installations, but also is applicable to class I installations, but 
mostly class Il. There are security surveys to preclude the possi- 
bility of crime, to cut down theft and pilferage; surveillance of sus- 
pected people; the search of outgoing and incoming automobiles; and 
some undercover work. That is, at certain critical areas we have to 
have people at those places, which involves the expenditure of funds. 

We plan to accredit 185 agents this year, which is approximately the 
same as were accredited last year. And that includes expenditures 
for clothing and maintenance and alterations; and then we figure 150 
replacements, clothing, maintenance, and so on. 

The remainder of funds requested will pay for travel by private 
automobile when official cars are not available, for transportation 
from one case to another—one lead to another. And, as I say, for 
informers, undercover personnel, for procurement of information and 
evidence, such as narcotics, which again is in connection with under- 
cover operations; postage, telephone, telegraph charges, nonpersona! 
services, and miscellaneous incidental supplies and other expenses not 
otherwise provided for. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Scrivner. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of this kind of activity is assigned to 
Korea? 

Colonel Gorman. To the Far East—I do not have it broken down 
for Korea, but to the Far Eastern Command, $75,000. The Far East 
Command has the lion’s share, and the increase is in that field office, 
where we have had a terrific narcotics business. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srkxes. Mr. Codd, will you explain the item, ‘‘Disciplinars 
barracks’’? 

Mr. Copp. This item covers the cost of operating the United States 
disciplinary barracks. The funds included herein will provide for an 
estimated 5,075 general prisoners of the Army and Air Force during 
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fiscal year 1953 at a cost of $3,902,000; including $1,229,832 for pay of 
administrative personnel and $2,672,168 for other cost, such as sub- 
sistence, $2,305,984; necessity articles, $182,700; citizens’ clothing for 
reléased prisoners, $137,596; administrative travel, $41,353; and FICA 
taxes, $4,535. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Codd, will you explain the item “Other field activi- 
ties’? 
ae Copp. This function covers a diversified group of activities as 
ollows: 

(1) The Civilian Personnel Division, for which we are requesting 
$746,000 for fiscal year 1953 as compared to $746,060 for fiscal year 
1952, conducts a system of audit and inspection of civilian-personnel 
administration to assure conformance to established regulations and 
policies. In addition, this Division is charged with the task of re- 
cruiting and processing personnel for duty outside of the United States; 

(2) The branch office of the Judge Advocate General settles claims 
for damage to, or loss or destruction of, property or personal injury 
or death caused by military personnel or civilian employees of the 
Army while acting within the scope of their duties or otherwise in- 
cident to noncombat. activities; claims arising in the United States 
or its Territorial possessions from negligent or wrongful acts or omis- 
sions of such personnel while acting within the scope of their employ- 
ment under circumstances where the United States if a private person 
would be liable; or for damage to, loss, destruction, capture, or 
abandonment of, personal property of military and civilian personnel 
occurring incident to their service; or for damage to or loss or destruc- 
tion of property or for personal injury or death caused by acts or 
omissions of military or civilian personnel of the Army in foreign 
countries; or for damages caused by vessels operated by the Army, 
$219,740 for fiscal year 1953, as compared to $207,398 estimated cost 
during fiscal year 1952; 

(3) The Army Home Town News Center provides for one cen- 
tralized agency for release of home-town news-type items to news 
media at an estimated cost during fiscal year 1953 of $49,500, compared 
to $45,000 estimated during fiscal year 1952; 

(4) The Central Records Facility is a central repository for personal 
investigative files formerly maintained by the various Army commands 
for which we are requesting $212,600. for fiscal year 1953 as compared 
to $113,500 for fiscal year 1952; 

(5) The Counter Intelligence Corps Center assists the Director of 
Intelligence in fulfilling his responsibility to provide Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps support to the Army in the field. In addition, the center 
will constitute, activate, organize, and recommend Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps detachments; will procure, train, and assign sufficient 
qualified personnel to fill each of the units, meet requirements for the 
CIC Center and school staff and faculty and such other special mis- 
sions and operations as may be required by the Army at a cost of 
$218,193 during fiscal year 1952, as compared to our request of 
$282,636 for fiscal year 1953; 

(6) The Enemy Prisoner of War Information Bureau processes all 
records and adjusts all claims pertinent to United States enemy prison- 
ers of war of World War II and the Korean conflict. We are request- 
ing $214,000 for fiscal year 1953 as compared to an estimated cost of 
$212,000 during fiscal yéar 1952; 
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(7) The Army Library Field Service Section takes action to procure 
legal material for approximately 166 field installations of the Judge 
Advocate General’s Doig: and advises the Judge Advocate Genera! 
in the development, maintenance, and effective functioning of its 
field libraries at an estimated cost of $21,680 during fiscal year 1952 
as compared to our fiscal year 1953 request of $22,280; 

(8) For the Ordnance Corps Intelligence, Intelligence, Security, 
Safety Activities, and the Management Field Offices we are requesting 
$872,755 for fiscal year 1953 as to the fiscal year 1952 estimate of 
$854,113; the Intelligence, Security and Safety Activities provide 
technical safety and security inspections of Ordnance operations and 
technical guidance in the training of Ordnance Intelligence teams; 
the Management Field. Offices conduct inspections at assigned Ord- 
nance installations for appraisal and analysis of the operational and 
management efficiency and economy of the ordnance installations; 

(9) For Chemical Corps activities we are requesting $124,415 for 
fiscal year 1953 as compared to $128,502 for fiscal year 1952; this 
estimate will provide for the historical program of the Chemical Corps, 
investigation of patents and the maintenance of all accounting records 
pertaining to interdepartmental transaction and processing of reim- 
bursement billings under working capital funds; 

(10) For Signal Corps Intelligence, we are requesting $580,000 for 
fiscal year 1953 as compared to $487,021 vor fiscal year 1952; this 
item provides for expenses in the coordination of Signal Corps Intel- 
ligence matters with agencies of the Department of the Army, Navy, 
Air Force, and other Government departments and civilian agencies; 

(11) The last item included herein is “Military missions’’; we are 
requesting $893,074 for fiscal year 1953 as compared to $749,450 for 
fiscal year 1952; this will cover the necessary operating expenses of 
United States military missions in foreign countries, other than Latin- 
American military missions; these missions have been established for 
advisory purposes to assist ‘n the instruction of personnel in the 
doctrine of United States military forces, promote standardization of 
equipment and organization, foster friendly relations and cooperate 
with officials of those nations with the view of enhancing the efficiency 
of their Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Codd, will you explain the item, reception centers? 

Mr. Copp. This item, for which we are requesting $1,500,000 for 
fiscal year 1953 as compared to $2,053,292 for fiscal year 1952, will 
provide those services essential to processing personnel entering the 
Army, either by induction or recall and personnel returning from 
overseas; the workload consists of receiving, processing, classifying 
into categories and distribution to units, initial clothing issue, ad- 
ministering aptitude tests and interviews. The average personne! 
received and processed during fiscal year 1953 is estimated to be 
60,000 per month. 

Mr. Stxes. Why do you pay for Air Force prisoners? 

Mr. Copp. Pursuant to joint agreement between the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force, no disciplinary barracks have been 
constructed by the Air Force. Therefore, the Army budgets for costs 
incident to “General prisoners of the Army and Air Force.”’ 

Mr. Stxgs. Now, are there any questions on projects 6, 7, and 8, 
covering “Disciplinary barracks, other field activities Department o! 
the Army, and reception centers’’? , 
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MILITARY MISSIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. I will ask the most of them off the record in view of 
the subject matter involved, but I would like to ask one question on 
the record as to how the item of “‘Military missions” comes into the 
Department at this place. What is the military program? 

General Decker. The military missions included herein are those 
other than Latin-American missions and mutual assistance advisory 
groups under the Mutual Security Act. These missions instruct, pro- 

‘mote standardization of equipment and organization, foster friendly 
relations and cooperate with officials of specific friendly nations with 
the view of enhancing the efficiency of their Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are any of those activities taking place in countries 
where we have military attachés? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. Practically all of them are taking place 
in countries where we have military attachés. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any logical reason, then, why this personnel 
who are engaged in the activity of military missions might not do this 
also? 

General Decker. I| believe the people in the military missions are 
engaged in full-time work, working with troops in friendly nations in 
which they are located. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, that would be one of the best places in the 
world to perform their activities. ’ 

General Decker. That is a great deal of interchange of information, 
of course, between those in the missions and those in the attaché 
system. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


ORDNANCE CORPS MANAGEMENT FIELD OFFICES 


Mr. Scrivner. Here is an activity I do not recall ever having seen 
before, although it must have appeared in last year’s budget. That is 
the Ordnance Corps management field offices. There was no such 
thing in 1951. 

Colonel RicHarpson. The Ordnance Corps management field 
offices were established by the Chief of Ordnance as part of his office 
here in Washington but as regional offices to inspect and report upon 
the efficiency and economy of all of the some one hundred-odd class 
2 installations and activities under the jurisdiction of the Chief of 
Ordnance. They cover every activity performed by that office, 
such as mission and functions, organization, workload, personnel 
activities, management activities, fiscal activities, legal activities, 
and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it paying for itself? If it is not showing some 
results, there is no use in spending the money. 

Colonel RicHarpson. Just to give you one thing, as a result of the 
manpower survey teams which are part of these field inspection 
offices, for the period of July 1, 1951 to March 1, 1952 we have saved 
a total of 2,492 spaces, which is equivalent to $8,971,200. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happened to those spaces; were they trans- 
ferred someplace else? 

Colonel RicHarpson. We used some in other things. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you actually saved that money? 
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Colonel RicHarpson. We actually saved that money; we cut off 
that much money. In the actual bodies saved, the actual people 
working which we had to get rid of, there was a'total of 352 bedies, 
representing a total of $1,267,200. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long has this program been in effect—just a 
little over a year? 

Colonel Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. It started in January 1951. The 
Chief of Ordnance at that time realized that due to our expansion 
the Inspector General’s office did not have the personnel spaces, 
troops and personnel, to cover all of our installations and activities 


adequately or in the manner he would like to have them covered. 
Mr. Scrivner. You think in another year you will have a better 
history of experience to show the committee? 
Colonel Ricnarpson. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. We will check into that a year later, then, and get 
a full picture. 
I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 


CLASSIFIED ACTIVITIES 


We will now have the project of classified activities. 
(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. 


Tuespay, Marcu 25, 1952. 


Mepicau CARE 


Activity 1600—MepicaL Care 


Direct obligations by project 





Project 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Maintenance and operation of medical treatment 
facilities 

Surgeon General’s Offi 

Education and training 

Medical services at other Army facilities 

Procurement of medical supplies and equipment- --__-_. 

Medical supply system __- swat 

Medical care in non-Army facilities 

Specialized medical facilities and services__...........- 





Total direct obligations _-.-................. Ci 


$31, 


1 ’ 

1 ' 

10, 283, 
5, 983, 505 
4, 363, 551 


$55, 459, 218 


3, 394, 718 
12, 910, 018 
161, 261, 145 
17, 497, 987 
6, 341, 532 
5, 594, 982 





$47, 700, 000 


86, 315, 000 
12, 063, 000 
5, 891, 000 
5, 459, 000 





175, 866, 037 


_ 266, 357, 378 | 


175, 332, 000 





Project 1610—-Maintenance and operation of medical treatment facilities 





Actual, fiscal 
year 195) 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total for project 


Personal services (01) 
All other objects 


$31, 782, 316 


ss | 








30, 621, 552 
1, 160, 764 





51, 575, 314 
883, 904 


| 


$47, 700, 000 


45, 018, 616 
2, 681, 384 
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Project 1620—Surgeon General's Office 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total for project F $3, 185, 263 


$3, 942, 000 





Personal services (01) 2, 809, 168 
All other objects- ...-.---- eateries \snehnacnenese akan 376, 095 








3, 392, 385 
549, 615 





Project 1630— Education and training 





Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal fiscal year 


year 1951 1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total for project $1, 983, 751 $3, 304, 718 


$3, 195, 000 





Personal services (01). 1, 405, 812 2, 232, 766 
577, 939 1, 161, 952 


All other objects 











1, 883, 739 
1, 311, 261 





Project 1640— Medical services at other Army facilities 





Actual, fiscal — ee 


year 1951 1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





1. Operation of dispensaries including health service program - $3, 826, 801 $5, 602, 983 
2. Physical examination of enlistees and inductees... -____- 8, 200, 331 7, 307,035 


$5, 400, 000 
5, 367, 000 





12, 027, 132 12, 910, 018 








10, 767, 000 





Project 1660— Medical supply system 





Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal fiscal year 


year 1951 1982 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





$10, 283, 069 | $17, 497, 987 


Total for project 


$12, 063, 000 





| 
Personal services (01) 7,210,943 | 13, 009, 949 
All other objects ‘ 3, 072, 126 4, 488, 








9, 361, 338 
2, 701, 662 





Project 1670—-Medical care in non-Army facilities 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Actual, fiscal | 
year 1951 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total for project $5, 983, 505 $6, 341, 532 


$5, 891, 000 





1. Medical care of Army personnel in hospitals of other Federal 
agencies 
2. Medical and dental attendance in civilian facilities. _.__-.__- 980, 539 


5, 002, 966 4, 960, 
1, 380, 


3, 901, 487 
1, 442, 132 
547, 381 











3. Physical examinations of Organized Reserve personne] -_-- 0 





Project 1680—Specialized medical facilities and services 





Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal fiscal year 


year 1951 1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total for project $4, 363, 551 $5, 594, 982 


$5, 459, 000 





Personal services (01) 3. bt = 4, oo — 
4 7 


All other objects 











4, 613, 449 
845, 551 
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Reimbursable activities 





fiscal year 


i Estimate, 
Item Actual, fiscal 1 
. 1953 





Total reimbursable obligations +a $48, 223, 000 





Deduct reimbursements from: 
uartermaster Corps 20, 588, 696 
partment of the Air Force . , 8, 727, 641 
Department of the Navy ; , of 4, 880, 991 
Veterans’ Administration , 336, 35 2, 708, 737 
Bureau of Employees Compensation § 
Mutual Security Program _-- 
U.S. Public Health Service 
Department of State 
Army National Guard. 
Organized Reserves 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps : 
Pay patients other than beneficiaries of Government 
agencies__. 
Dependents of ‘authorized personnel _- 
All other_... .- i 
Hospital staff, other than enlisted personnel and transients 
Officer patients ne i 
Federal Civilian Defense Administration - 
Allied gove-nments 














Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, before we proceed with medical care, 
overnight I have been thinking about some of the items that we have 
for military missions. I should like to suggest that General Decker 
furnish the committee a list of the places w ere we are operating mili- 
tary missions, the number of which each mission is composed, plus a 
short statement of the purpose for which the funds requested yesterday 
would be used. 

oof Srxes. General Decker, will you see that the request is complied 
with? 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be information for the committee, not 
for the record. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. General Decker, what is the program this morning? 

General Decker. The next program is program 1600, medical care. 
The principal witness is Brig. Gen. S. B. Hays. General Armstrong, 
the Army Surgeon General, is out of town and not available to appear 
here today. General Hays i is ready to proceed, sir. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srxes. General Hays, the committee would be glad to hear 
from you at this time. 

General Hays. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: the Army Medical 
Service is requesting $175,332,000 for the medical care program under 
the appropriation “Maintenance and Operations, Army”’ for fiscal 
year 1953. Of this amount, 56.1 percent is for the procurement of 
medical supplies and equipment and for the operation of the medical 
supply system; 36.7 percent is for the operation of hospitals, in- 
firmaries and dispensaries and for medical care in non-Army facilities; 
and 7.2 percent is for specialized medical facilities and services, de- 
partmental expenses, and for education and training activities. 

The estimate for fiscal year 1953 reflects a decrease of $91,025,378. 
or approximately 34 percent less than the total funds appropriated 
for fiscal year 1952, and is reflected in each of the major activities of 
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the medical care program. This decrease, however, does not-represent 
a true comparison between fiscal years 1952 and 1953 because funds 
appropriated in ‘fiscal year 1952 for a mobilization res@rvé of ‘medical 
material were diverted in the amount of $52,023,000 to support the 
Korean conflict. As a result, the estimates for fiscal year 1953 request 
this sum in order to establish the mobilization reserve as approved. 
If the Korean conflict had been financed by means of a supplemental 
appropriation during fiscal year 1952, the 3-year comparison of fund 
requirements would have been as follows: fiscal year 1951, $175,- 
866,037; fiscal year 1952, $318,380,378; and fiscal year 1953, $123,- 
309,000. On this basis, fund requirements for fiscal year 1953 would 
be less than 40 percent of those applicable to fiscal year 1952 and 
only 70 percent of the funds obligated during fiscal year 1951. 

Included in the estimate for fiscal year 1953 is $98,378,000 for the 
procurement of medical supplies and equipment and for the operation 
of the medical supply system. Of these funds, $56,023,000 is required 
for a mobilization reserve of medical material of which $4,000,000 
represents a revision in the basic mobilization plan of the Department 
of the Army. The sum of $30,292,000 is required primarily for normal 
consumption and replacement of medical supplies and equipment at 
peacetime rates since the estimates for fiscal year 1953 assume no 
hostilities. The balance, or $12,063,000 is required for the operation 
of the medical supply system which will handle not only the tonnage 
of medical material generated from the estimated $86,315,000 of 
procurement for fiscal year 1953 but a substantial quantity of 
deliveries contracted for in fiscal year 1952. 

It is estimated that the net cost of operating medical treatment 
facilities will amount to $58,467,000 and that $5,891,000 will be 
needed to provide medical care for Army personnel in non-Army 
facilities. This estimate of $64,358,000 contemplates a 10 percent 
reduction in average length of patient stay in hospitals, and in addi- 
tion, assumes that the patient load carried over from fiscal year 1952 
as a result of hostilities will not be greater than can be generated by 
the current low rate of combat activity. Accordingly, the estimates 
are based on an average Army patient load of 38,922 as compared 
with 51,384 for fiscal year 1952 and 33,226 for fiscal year 1951. 

It is estimated that $12,596,000 will be required for all other 
activities including departmental expenses, the cost of operating such 
specialized medical facilities as the Armed Forces Institute of Pathol- 
ogy, the Army Medical Library and various laboratories; and for all 
education and training activities of the Army Medical Service. This 
estimate will provide funds for the continuation of the graduate train- 
ing program of medical officers and the further development of 
specialists in the various fields of medicine and surgery. It also 
includes the training of enlisted technicians in medical, surgical, 
laboratory, dental and other procedures. The estimate of $12,596,000 
for these various activities 1s $291,478 less than provided for fiscal 
vear 1952. 

The foregoing is a brief summary of the fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1953 under the medical care program. A detailed breakdown 
and justification of these funds are contained in the estimates. 

Mr. Stxes. General Hays, I have noted a number of statements 
which indicate that the people in the armed services are enjoying 
today probably the best health record, as far as combat casualties and 

95192—52—pt. 8——19 
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sicknesses are concerned that any army has ever enjoyed; is that true? 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be entirely appropriate for you to give 
us a short statement for the record showing what the present health 
picture is. It is something that I am sure every person who reads the 
record will be interested in. 

General Hays. First, with regard to combat conditions, there are a 
great many reasons why our death rate from combat injuries is not as 
high in the Korean conflict as it has been in previous conflicts. 

One reason, which is important but impossible of statistical evalua- 
tion, is that we are not generally exposed to enemy air attack and 
bombing. Also, in the past nearly 2 years of combat we have not had 
terrific amounts of heavy artillery thrown at us. 

However, the facts are that whereas in World War II, of 1,000 men 
who were wounded and who reached the first echelon of medical care, 
about 955 survived; whereas in the Korean conflict our experience has 
been that 977 of each 1,000 survived. 

A very large percentage of those individuals not only survive but 
recover in such a way that they are able to go back on duty or, if 
separated from the service, go back to useful civilian life. 

It is interesting to note that approximately 30 percent of our ampu- 
tees at Walter Reed are being returned to duty. We are not returning 
any of those individuals to duty unless they want to go back to duty. 
But they want to and are able to. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is something unheard of in military 
activities. 

General Hays. It is somewhat of a new concept, I-might say. 
There is one other aspect of this—— 

Mr. Scrivner. A new concept to whom, the Army? 

General Hays. Yes; of returning major amputees to duty in rela- 
tively large mumbers. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been suggested by this committee many, 
many times and I am glad to see that it is coming to pass. 

General Hays. Another item of particular interest in the combat 
activity is the psychiatric problem. Although the incidence rate of 
psychiatric conditions in combat is approximately the same now as it 
was in World War II, we are getting a great many more of them back 
to duty. We now have psychiatrists in the combat divisions. The 
men get psychiatric treatment immediately. 

During World War II, of all the patients who were evacuated to the 
United States from all theaters about 22 percent were psychiatric 
eases. During the Korean war something less than 4 percent of all 
patients evacuated to continental United States are psychiatric cases, 
indicating that we are getting those men back to duty and using them 
profitably in the theater. 

As to the matter of disease incidence, the health of the Army remains 
very good. 
MILITARY PREVENTIVE MEDICINE 


Mr. Sixes. Will you please treat on the situation in Korea where 
within enemy territory there is evidence of plague, of serious epidemics, 
while as I understand it on the United Nations side epidemics are well 
under control. Will you discuss that and tell us how the situation on 
the United Nations side has been achieved? 
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General Hays. One of our major programs is our preventive med- 
icine program, as you know. We operate that.on a world-wide basis, 
of course. _We have in the Far East Command specialists in pre- 
ventive medicine. The nucleus of this activity in the FEC is a large 
laboratory in Tokyo which not only does bacteriological, pathological, 
and other laboratory type consultant work for the whole command, 
but also sends teams out to Korea. 

The Eighth Army also has an adequate and well-staffed preventive 
medicine organization including a specialist in this field on the staff 
of the Army surgeon and others with the corps and divisions. All 
individuals arriving in the Far East Command are checked very care- 
fully to make sure that they really have had all of the immunizations 
that are required and if, for example, anybody has slipped up on 
smallpox and has not had it before he arrives there, he does not get 
to Korea until he has been inoculated. 

Mr. Sixes. But that is more or less standard procedure; is it not? 

General Hays. Yes. 

Mr. Stxes. What do you do to prevent an outbreak of epidemic 
among the native population, for instance, in South Korea? 

General Hays. Of course, the whole of Korea is a very fertile 
ground for many diseases. With the utilization of night soil in the 
rice paddies and other unsanitary practices, it is a particularly fertile 
ground for the intestinal diseases. Also it is a fertile goround for 
malaria and other insect-borne diseases. 

We are very careful in our supervision of the purification of water 
supplied to the troops and in the maintenance of good general sanita- 
tion. We also try to educate and assist the South Koreans in disease 
control and help them with their water supply and other problems of 
sanitation. 

Mr. Sixes. Have there been any outbreaks of epidemics among our 
own troops? 

General Hays. No; we have had no epidemic. We did have a 
problem in the late summer of 1950 with Japanese encephalitis, which 
is @ mosquito-borne disease. That was not serious at all. We had 
about 300 cases. We have had some malaria, but that has been well 
controlled. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the situation amongst the native population? 
Has there been any outbreak of epidemics among the native popu- 
lation? 

General Hays. No; there has been no real epidemic. Of course 
the evidence of disease there is always higher than in this country 
and the present situation has added to this somewhat. A large 
number of the POW’s that we captured, have been infected with 
either amoebic or bacillary dysentery. We have treated those indi- 
viduals on a mass basis. We have been doing quite a bit of research 
work with the newer antibiotics which are very effective in the 
treatment of dysenteries. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you account for the fact that there has been 
no outbreak of epidemics among the South Korean population? 

General Hays. The South Korean population are pretty well im- 
munized through having been infected previously, in childhood, with 
the enteric diseases, such as typhoid fever and the like. We have 
carried out very active louse-control programs in the prevention and 
control of typus fever. Smallpox has reared its ugly head on a few 
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occasions. To combat this we have undertaken very active vac- 
cination programs, not only for our own troops, to nevaccinate thém, 
but also to vaccinate the population of South Korea. 

Mr. Stxes. What factors do you consider are responsible for the 
outbreak of epidemic in North Korea, when there has been no com- 
Parable outbreak in South Korea? 

General Hays. I will have to qualify that statement. First, 
Mr. Chairman, I must say that I have no definite knowledge except 
rather vague newspaper reports concerning any definite outbreaks of 
epidemics in North Korea. There has been talk about plague. As 
far as we know at the present time there really is no outbreak of plague 
there. There apparently is a considerable amount of typhoid and 
some typhus, this winter. 

The typhus, of course, is controlled largely through the control of 
the louse; in other words through proper use of DDT or other in- 
secticides. We feel that the North Koreans and the enemy have not 
been controlling louse infestations sufficiently well to prevent and 
control typhus. 

Typhoid, of course, is a matter of contamination of food and drink- 
ing water, usually the drinking water and the improper purification 
of that drinking water. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any evidence from the condition of the prisoners 
that our forces capture, that there has been a serious outbreak of 
plague or typhoid or other epidemic diseases in the North Korean and 
Red Chinese forces? 

General Hays. Not of plague, nor anything more serious than 
typhoid or typhus. We have indications from recent Intelligence 
eports that there is a somewhat unusual amount of disease which, 
recordin z to the best we can get from interrogatior®of these individuals, 
is typhoid fever. 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, we are very pleased that our forces have had 
medical care as capable and as efficient and effective as that which 
has been given them. The Congress, we feel, has always been very 
careful to try to provide adequate funds to see that our forces do not 
lack for proper medical care. 

I assume that you have had from the Congress what you reasonably 
require to do a proper job? 

General Hays. I think that is a correct statement, Mr. Chairman: 
we have. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you feel that the present budget that you have 
presented is adequate for the purposes of maintaining the health of 
the men in the Army? 

General Hays. Ido. I think it is a tight budget, but we think that 
it is adequate. 

Mr. Sixes. Where do you feel that further economies might be 
cifected in this budget without jeopardizing the health of the men? 

General Hays. I do not feel that any further economies could be 
effected without jeopardizing the health of the troops. The only 
place that you could cut would be in our mobilization reserve, which 
would jeopardize the health of the troops in the event of mobilization. 
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MEDICAL MOBILIZATION RESERVE 


‘Mr. Sixes. What is the condition of your mobilization reserve now? 

General Hays. Under the currently approved mobilization plan 
the Army increases in size very rapidly after M-day through induction 
of selective-service personnel and units of the National Guard and 
Organized Reserve Corps. The Army Medical Service must be pre- 
pared to render nediioat care for these men from the very day of their 
induction into the active military service. The funds included in 
these estimates for mobilization reserve procurement are in part 
intended to provide equipment for the additional medical facilities 
that will be required to support this build-up. 

A second factor contributing to the rapid build-up of the zone of 
interior hospital system after M-day is the added patient load of 
battle casualties evacuated from the combat zones. The general 
hospital system must be expanded quickly and adequately, from an 
equipment standpoint, to provide the highly specialized care required 
for the treatment of these casualties. 

Simultaneously with the expansion of the zone of interior hospital 
system, the Army Medical Service is faced with the immediate task 
of assembling and shipping to overseas destinations, hundreds of 
tactical hospitals of varying sizes, ranging from 60-bed mobile Army 
surgical hospitals for use in the combat zone to 1,000-bed general 
hospitals for use in the communications zone. To give an idea of the 
size and complexity of these hospital assemblies, a 1,000-bed general 
hospital assembly contains 2,825 line items of medical supplies and 
equipment weighing 340,000 pounds and packed in 3,424 packages. 
The bulk of the equipment to be included in assemblies of this type 
required for shipment during the first year of mobilization must be 
on hand very soon after M-day and substantially in advance of the 
shipping date of the units for which intended, to permit assembling, 
packing, marking, and movement to the port on schedule. 

his chart is intended to portray the impact of mobilization on the 
supply of medical items. With no mobilization the requirements 
picture would resemble the lower half of the chart: (1) Equipment 
in hand of troops, dispensaries, hospitals, and so forth, $90,000,000; 
and (2) normal depot safety levels, $10,000,000. The depot safety 
level would be maintained and normal issue demand would be 
met by monthly receipts from produciton amounting to $3,500,000. 
$52,023,000 of the funds provided for ‘‘ War reserve” in the fiscal year 
1952 appropriation has been diverted to support ‘‘ Korean operations.”’ 
Thus, unless additional funds are provided to restore our reserve 
stocks, we will have a reserve amounting to only $53,000,000. Sud- 
denly mobilization is thrust upon us and the picture changes dramat- 
ically. Cumulative requirements for the first year of mobilization 
amount to $500,000,000. Approximately $290,000,000 of these re- 
quirements are met from commercial inventories and production. 
These features of the chart I would like to emphasisz: (1) The com- 
parative magnitude of requirements during the first year of mobiliza- 
tion; (2) the fact that great faith is placed in the ability of American 
industry to meet a substantial part of mobilization requirements from 
production initiated after M-day. 
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Even by taking liberal advantage of viddinlsictel inventories and 
receipts from, production after \ aa a there remains a shortage 
which must be met from reserve stocks if adequate medical care is 
to be prodvided. This shortage is due to inescapable time elements 
involved in large-scale production which limit the amount of equip- 
ment which can be quickly obtained from industry. 

The Army Medical Service has taken a realistic and conservative 
approach to the problem of mobilization reserve procurement and has 
avoided the stockage of items which experience indicates can be 
quickly produced by industry. The program contemplates procure- 
ment of only 1,500 items out of approximately 14,000 stocked and 
issued by the Ar my Medical depots. The dollars involved in this 
estimate for mobilization reserve represent approximately 10 percént 
of the total requirements through the first year of mobilization. This 
reserve, moderate though it is, is absolutely essential in support of 
the mobilization plan. 


EFFECT OF KOREAN COMBAT ON MEDICAL CARE BUDGET 


Mr. Stxes. What will the continuation of the Korean war after 
June 30 do to your mobilization reserve? 

Colonel Trennoim. This entire area [indicating on chart] amount- 
ing to about $106 million was approved by Congress and the money 
appropriated. However, the ‘Korean operation’? was not included 
in the 1952 appropriation nor did we come up for a supplemental ap- 
propriation. We diverted $52 million of this program to support the 
Korean operation in the current fiscal year. That meant that this 
lighter portion of the mobilization reserve has not been met. The 
darker portion, or slightly better than half of the program, has been 
met. 

Mr. Sixes. If the conflict in Korea should continue after June 30, 
does that mean that there will be a further decrease in the mobiliza- 
tion reserve, or is the budget which is now before us adequate to take 
care of it? 

Colonel Trennoim. There is no provision in the fiscal year 1953 
budget for a continuation of the Korean war. 

Mr. Stxes. Would it prevent a further build-up in the mobilization 
reserve or would it actually eat into the mobilization reserve? 

Colonel TrRENHOLM. It would depend upon the level of the conflict. 
It certainly would not permit an additional build-up and if the con- 
flict were expanded it might well eat into it. 

Mr. Srxes. Unless, of course, a supplemental budget were pre- 
sented? 

Colonel TRanao. mM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. General Hays, will you tell me in a few words just how 
this budget that is now before us was reduced. Was it in the mobili- 
zation reserve, or was it in the estimate of combat requirement? In 
what broad fields was it actually reduced from the previous year? 

General Hays. It was reduced primarily by eliminating the costs 
of the Korean conflict which accounts for the major portion of the 
lower estimate of patients that we will have to take care of; a reduc- 
tion of approximately 12,000 patients of which about 10,000 is due 
to the lack of combat and 2,000 due to an anticipated 

Mr. Sixes. Were those frostbite cases, in the main? 
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General Hays. No; in the winter of 1950-51 we had approximately 
5,600 cases of frostbite. This winter, up to the first week of Febru- 
ary, we had a few over a thousand—about 1,050, I believe. 

The reasons for that are, one, it has been a milder winter and com- 
bat conditions have been entirely different; and two, we have had— 
and I think this is most important—better clothing. 

Mr. Sixes. More experience? 

General Hays. More experience and better clothing this year than 
ast. 

The other 2,000 reduction in patient load is due to an anticipated 
10-percent decrease in length of patient stay in our hospitals. 

eit Sikes. What is the average length of patient stay in the hos- 
pitals? 

General Hays. From June through November 1951, 27.9; battle 
casualties world-wide 

Mr. Sixes. Is that 27.9 days? 

General Hays. That is correct. Battle casualties average 67.7 
days and disease and injuries cases average 24.5 days in hospitals. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you tell us something about your efforts now and 
what you have in mind for the future, to safely reduce the period of 
ve in the hospitals? Do you think anything can be done about 
that? ° 

General Hays. We are continually working on decreasing our 
patient stay. Part of our stay in hospitals, as you know, is due to 
administrative reasons, particularly those cases which come up for 
separation or retirement. 

We are working very hard to reduce that. We are also hoping that 
with better efficiency, professional efficiency in our hospitals, that we 
will be able, for example, to take a man in 1 day, operate on him the 
next, rather than to keep him for 3 or 4 days. In other words, handle 
bim as an out-patient until we are actually ready to operate on him; 
do the necessary X-rays on an out-patient basis rather than on an 
in-patient basis. 

Mr. Srxes. How efficient do you think you have become in spotting 





- gold-brickers? 


General Hays. Well, that is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you been able to determine yet when a man has 
the backache and when he wants to think he has the backache? 

General Hays. I think the answer to that is that probably we are 
not getting much better—maybe a little bit. I will give you an 
example. When I was in the Far East, which is just about a year ago, 
we had all of these frostbite cases. We were sending large numbers of 
them to duty. As far as we could see, from looking at their feet—they 
had been in the hospital anywhere from a week to 6 or 8 weeks—they 
looked perfectly all right. The skin temperature was normal, and 
there was no discoloration, but when we put those men out on duty, 
particularly when the weather was still chilly, and had them walk, 
then they began to complain very bitterly of pain in their feet. 

In this particular group there were approximately 500 men. We 
were faced with the problem of having to decide which men really 
had pain in their feet and which men did not have pain in their feet. 
it was quite a problem. 

At that time we did not have any tests to determine from an ob- 
jective point of view whether a man had pain or whether he did not. 
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This year we have devised and developed through research some tests 
which we feel will give us help in making that determination. , But 
the whole problem of malingering will always be with us. 

We in the medical profession, I think, lean over backward in giving 
the man the benefit of the doubt, unless we can prove and are morally 
certain that he does not have the pain or discomfort that he com- 
plains of. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that is correct; and I think that after a man 
has been with you a while you can pretty well begin to evaluate his 
illnesses in the light of his patient record. 

General Hays. Particularly if the same doctor and the same 
individual are seeing each other over a long period of time. 


MEDICAL CARE: FOR DEPENDENTS AND OTHER NONMILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. I should like you to tell me something about your 
policies on the treatment of dependents of servicemen. What is the 
policy? Frankly, I am getting a lot of complaints that in some cases 
you are treating about everybody in the community—not only the 
dependents but their friends as well. What is the actual situation? 
Who is entitled to treatment other than military personnel? 

General Hays. From the beginning of the Army, the dependents of 
military personnel have been given medical treatment when it could 
be made available to them. In 1884, Congress passed a law which 
said that the doctors of the Army would care for the dependents of 
military personnel when they could. I can get you the exact quota- 
tion from the law, if you would like to have it. 

Mr. Srxzs. No; I realize that is your policy and that you have a 
legal background for it. 

$a deliberate effort made to have facilities and physicians available 
for the use of dependents, or is an effort made to have only an adequate 
number of doctors and facilities to take care of the military personnel? 
In other words, Where do you draw the line? 
General Hays. That is a very difficult line to draw, Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. Sixes. You should know about how many you are going to 


need for the military personnel. 

General Hays. In the case of tactical troops and the small station 
hospitals no provision is made—that is, we make provision for no extra 
doctors or nurses, or other medical personnel to take care of depend- 
ents. Wenormally have some beds available in those hospitals, unless 
there is an acute-respiratory epidemic or something like that among 
the troops. These available beds can be and are used to care for 
dependents. 

ut when it comes to large hospitals, such as Walter Reed, we do 
have a definite workload that is rather large in the way of dependent 
care. We have to staff for this in our hospitals where there are large 
concentrations of dependents. 

Mr. Cogan, do you have any figures that would be helpful? 

Mr. Cogan. I am not sure that I have the exact figures, but we 
made a number of studies as to the composition of the so-called other 
groups, of the nonmilitary groups with regard to the question of 
dependents. The patient load of these other groups, nonmilitary, is 
composed almost entirely of dependents, retired personnel, short- 
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tour ol-duay people—such as ROTC and training people, and so 
orth——— 

‘We have watched the nonmilitary patient load and examined it a 
number of times to see whether there are any patients other than 
those specifically authorized. 

Mr. Sixes. Under “Other than those specifically authorized” do 
you include civilian employees who are not dependant of service men? 

Mr. Cocan. No, sir; except on an emergency basis. 

Mr. Sixes. ‘Emergency’ can cover a lot of territory. Just when 
does a civilian employee become entitled to medical care in an Army 
hospital? 

Colonel Sr. Jonn. The only time a civilian employee gets medical 
care, unless it is at a remote station, is on an emergency basis, when 
it is a real emergency, something that requires immediate treatment 
and they cannot get to a civilian hospital where it is intended that 
they shall go. 

It is very difficult to set a hard and fast rule and put it down in a 
regulation, just what should be done and what should not be done. 
That is about the best way I can explain it, sir. 

General Hays. It has been my experience that we have leaned over 
backward in that regard. Let us say that a civilian employee is 
working right in the hospital and he is injured and injured rather 
severely. e give him emergency medical treatment only and then 
send him to his civilian doctor and his civilian hospital. 

Mr. Sixes. I should like to have provided for the record—and here 
I am going a little outside our own sphere of activity, but I should 
like these figures for purposes of comparison—I should like the Office 
of the Secretary of Defense to provide for this committee a state- 
ment showing the policy of the Army, the Navy, and the Air Force 
on the treatment of. dependents and on the treatment of persons other 
than dependents; and if possible the actual numbers in each case 
treated during the last complete year, either fiscal or calendar? 

General Hays. I can give you some of those figures right now, if 


’ you would like to have them. 


ma Mr. Sixes. I think we will wait until the other figures are supplied, 
so we may have them all together. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Sixes. Am I to assume that you have as many doctors as you 
need now? We have heard quite a bit about the scarcity of doctors 
in the service. Is it true that you have as many as you need? 

General Hays. Yes, sir; thanks to Public Law 779. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that true of dentists? 

Mr. Coean. Our authorization for Dental Corps officers is 2,900 
and our availabilities are 2,725. 

Mr. Sixes. When you are estimating your requirements do you 
include additional doctors and dentists for the care of dependents? 

General Hays. Yes; for doctors but not for dentists. 

Mr. Sixes. You deliberately add doctors to care for dependents? 

General Hays. Yes; we do have some doctors for dependents. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is that in any way a violation or a circumvention of the 
law to which you referred a few minutes ago, which indicated that 
you would provide that service when it was available for dependents? 

General Hays. Congress in 1884 said that— 


the medical officers of the Army and the contract surgeons shall, whenever prac- 
ticable, attend the families of officers and soldiers free of charge. 
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Mr. Sr«gs. It is your feeling that you have a directive to supply 
doctors and dentists to care for dependents? 

General Hays. We are giving very little dental care to dependents. 
This varies between overseas and the United States naturally because 
in overseas areas like Japan and Germany it is almost impossible for 
our dependents to get either dental or medical care. 

In the United States, for dependents, our policy is that we give 
emergency dental care only—toothache or extraction, something like 
that. We give no definitive care. 

In many of the hospitals that I have visited in the last year, we asked 
about dependent dental care, and the answer is, ‘‘ Well, we reserve 
Wednesday afternoons to take care of all the emergency cases of women 
and children who have toothaches—things liké that.”’ 

Mr. Cocan. May I add something to that. With regard to dentists 
specifically, the requirements are based purely in relation to troop 
strength, at the rate of two per thousand, and are not adjusted for 
either combat or dependents, or any other factor. In other words, the 
requirements are established in relationship to the strength of the 
Army. 

Mr. Srtxes. How long has that number been established? 

Mr. Coaan. I have been here for 8 years; and, as far as I remember, 
that has been the ratio. 

Mr. Stxes. Could it not be true in this modern age, when the 
dentist has the benefit of much more advanced equipment than he had 
a number of years back and has the assistance of skilled technicians 
that he did not have a few years ago, that the number of dentists 
actually needed in the service is now substantially lower? - 

General Hays. No. The answer to that, Mr. Chairman, is that 
we do not have enough dentists to give what I would consider good 
dental care to all of the troops. The thing that amazes me—and I 
wish I had some figures on this, and I can get them for you—is the poor 
dental health of these youngsters whom we get through selective 
service. WhenI was over in the Far East, many of the replacements 
who came in from the States, and who had some dental work done 
before they left, still required additional dental work before they 
eould go into combat. 

There are not enough dentists to give what I would consider good 
dental care for all of our troops. 

Mr. Srxes. I have your assurance—do I?—that, it is the definite 
policy that only emergency dental treatment is to be given to 
dependents? 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixgs. I shall ask our clerk, Mr. Orescan, to ascertain whether 
the same policy is true in the Air Force and the Navy. 

General Hays. I might add one other statement about dependent 
medical care. As you know, we have had a great deal of trouble pro- 
curing a sufficient number of doctors, and Congress recognized that 
when it passed Public Law 779, providing for the draft of doctors. 

One of the reasons we have difficulty in procuring doctors is that 
many medical students feel that they will not get a well-rounded 
career in the military services if they are to treat only men. Whether 
we like it or not, most of these young doctors who come to us originally 
do not plan to stay in the Army very long. And if we do not give 
these young fellows well-rounded practice, so that they can pass their 





boards—and they cannot pass their boards unless they treat all kinds 
of people, including women and children—we cannot get them. to 
stay in the Army. So, it is essential, if for no other reason, from the 
standpoint of the procurement of medical officers, that our doctors 
treat women and children. 


COST PER PATIENT-DAY 


Mr. Sixes. General Hays, your cost per patient-day in 1952 was 
$3.07, and in 1953 it is estimated to be $3.48. Why is that difference? 

Mr. Foceisperc. What were those figures? 

Mr. Sixes. $3.07 for 1952 and $3.48 for 1953. What are your 
figures for 1952 and 1953, per patient-day? 

Mr. Foce.sera. For fiscal year 1952, the costs under this project 
1610, which provides for the operation of these medical-treatment 
facilities, average out $3.07 per patient-day. 

Mr. Sixes. How much do you estimate the cost will be for 1953? 

Mr. Focesere. I did not calculate the cost of that. It would be 
a little higher than that. 

Mr. Sixes. Why should it be higher? 

Mr. Foce.serG. The reason is twofold. No. 1, the distribution of 
the patient load between zone-of-interior hospitals and oversea hos- 
pitals is such that the greater proportion of the load is thrown against 
the zone-of-interior hospitals. And in those hospitals we use a higher 
percentage of civilian employees than we do in oversea hospitals. 

Of course, this appropriation pays only for the civilian employees 
that are utilized, and consequently there is a higher cost. That is one 
reason. 

Mr, Sixes. What else? 

Mr. FoGce.serG. The second reason is that with a declining patient 
load we want to retain a relatively higher percentage of civilian em- 
ployees to total staff in 1953 than we had in 1952. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you mean that you are keeping them on the payroll 
when you do not have work for them to do? . 

Mr. Foge.serG. We have plenty of work for them to do. The 
reason for keeping them is this: We do not want to lose our trained 
civilian employees; so, we will free the military if the load declines, as 
we anticipate it might during the fiscal year 1953. 

Mr. Sixes. But you are keeping them on until you determine that 
there will actually be a decline in the load? 

Mr. Focetsere. If there is a decline, we still want to retain a 
higher percentage of civilians in 1953 than we have in 1952, and meet 
the decline in patientload by freeing part of the military personnel 
from hospital duties. 

General Hays. I might add to that, Mr. Chairman, that in an 
expanding and contracting hospital system such as we have in the 
Army where we utilize both military and civilian personnel, it is much 
easier to take up the slack in the military; in other words, pull them 
out when the patientload goes down or put them in when the patient- 
load goes up. It is much easier to do that than to hire a number of 
civilians and then have to fire them. 

Mr. Sixes. Has there been a change in the cost of food? 

General Hays. During the fiscal year 1953, the budget structure 
is set up so that we will be expected to have our hospital patients 
subsist on the garrison ration which we understand is about $1.18. 
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Mr. Sixes. What are the comparative costs for food between 1952 
and 1953; do you have those figures? 

General Hays. At the present time our cost is about $1.28 per 
ration. Getting down to the garrison ration for our patients will 
mean that they will not live quite as well, they will not have quite 
as good cuts of meat, they will not have as much milk and ice cream, 
things of that kind. But we feel we can do it. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you estimate that the cost of food will be less in 
1953 than the cost in 1952? 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. With reference to project 1620, the Surgeon General’s 
office, in view of the declining patient load, why should you have an 
increase in over-all costs of $44,000? 

General Hays. That largely hinges on civilian payrolls. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the same reason apply to project 1610? 

Mr. Foce.sere. Partly. We are extremely short in depart- 
mental funds this fiscal year and we do not have enough funds to do 
the work that we have to do, so we are generating a backlog of work 
and we hope to clean up that backlog in fiscal year 1953 with this 
little additional money. That is what it amounts to. 


EpvucaTION AND TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. Project No. 1630 is “Education and training.” How 
many of the students to whom you are giving training are already 
doctors? 

Colonel WEerGELAND. We do not accept anybody into the Service 
until they are doctors, sir. " 

Mr. Sixes. Are all of these students under the project 1630 doctors? 

Colonel WERGELAND. No, sir; these are enlisted personnel as well. 

my Srxes. Will you provide a breakdown showing the number of 
each? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Average student load in zone of interior Army Medical Service schools by fiscal 
years 





| Total conte) Other officers} Enlisted 





190 3, 969 
10, 634 
395 13, 246 





Mr. Sixes. What kind of training is given to doctors? 

Colonel WerGELAND. On entrance into the Service we give them 
the ‘‘associated basic officers’ course,” which is an 8-week course at 
the Medical Field Service School, which transforms them from 
civilian practice to military practice. 

Mr. Srxes. You indoctrinate them, is that it? 

Colonel WrerGeLanp. That is right. We indoctrinate them. For 
Regular Army officers we have the regular long-term orientation 
a8 which comes in the regular educational system for the career 
officers. 
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‘Following that associated basic course, the individuals who are 
spate to perform and fill specific positions go to those positions. 

we find, for example, that we have a shortage of preventive medicine 
personnel, we have on several occasions taken some of our pediatricians 
and given them a special course in preventive medicine, so that we 
can control communicable diseases in division areas and in Army 
areas and posts, camps and stations. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a policy of giving doctors in the Army what 
corresponds to post-graduate work? 

Colonel WEeRGELAND. Only for Regular career officers—residency 
training. 

Mr. Sixes. Under what circumstances is that advanced training 
given? 

Colonel WerRGELAND. A person cannot expect residency until he 
has been accepted in the Regular Army; so it is given to our Regular 
Army officers who are assigned to Army hospitals for that specific 
purpose. These officers assigned for residency training are providing 
professional care which must be furnished. In other words, if we 
did not have residents there, we would have to assign medical officers 
for duty to provide the necessary professional care for the patients. 


Mepicau Services aT OTHER Army Faciities 


Mr. Stxes. Under project 1640 ‘Medical services at other Army 
facilities,” you show a medical examination cost per inductee which 
indicates a decrease from $7.27 in 1952 to $7.16 in 1953. The num- 
ber of military personnel is increasing. Since military personnel costs 
are not included, this gives a somewhat distorted picture. Assuming 
a total cost of $6,000 per military man, which I think is about right— 
the cost per inductee for 1951 would be $17.02, in 1952 would be 
$21.35, and in 1953 would be $29.03. If we were to count in military 
personnel costs, the cost of the medical examination per inductee would 
increase in 1953 even though the number of military personnel ex- 
amined also increases. Why would that be true? It would seem you 
could handle more people at less cost. 

Mr. Foge.pere. May I explain how this is computed? 

Mr. Srxzs. Of course. 


RECRUITING MEDICAL SERVICES 


Mr. Foce.serc. The personnel data on page 1440 applies to the 
total of project 1640 and has little application to the examination of 
inductees and enlistees. This fund requirement for examination of 
inductees and enlistees is first based on the number of gains which 
has been directed by the Department of the Army for the preparation 
of the budget. 

Now, the costs involved are essentially two. One is for the hire of 
civilian technicians at recruiting stations. That is personal services. 
That is a minor portion of it. The large portion of the cost is for the 
utilization of civilian doctors on a fee basis. In other words, we em- 
ploy civilian doctors and pay them at the rate of $5 for one examina- 
tion and $2 for each additional examination, with a limitation ef $25 
per day for the examination of enlistees and inductees. 
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We took our experience of actual cost for fiscal year 1951, the number 
of gains realized from that type of expenditure, and applied the cost 
per gain experienced to the number of gains anticipated in fiscal 1953, 
to arrive at the fund requirement. 

Mr. Sixes. Is the individual compensation per doctor per examina- 
tion increasing? 

Mr. Foge.serc. No, sir. It has been constant all the time. We 
use civilian physicians for this purpose rather than military for several 
reasons. One is that due to the infrequency of the load at any one 
point, it is not desirable to tie up military for that purpose. It is 
more economical to utilize civilians on a fee basis. 

Mr. Sikes. Under project 1650, “Procurement of medical supplies 
and equipment,’’ you are asking for $2,048 ,923—— 

Mr. Scrivner. Permit me a question right on that examination. 
Where do these examinations of your inductees take place, and does 
that include your voluntary recruits in the localities or merely inductees? 

Mr. FoGe.pera. We have two types of people going through the 
recruiting station. One is the inductee, and the other one is the 
enlistee. The reenlistees do not go to the recruiting station since they 
are generally examined in an Army hospital or dispensary. 

General Hays, There are about 70 or 75 Armed Forces examina- 
tion stations where these examinations are done. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it not possible to use more of the home- 
town physicians? We have had in previous presentations to this 
committee rather large requests for funds brought about by the 
necessity of transporting men to certain places and then their trans- 
portation home because they have been rejected for physical reasons, 
all of which, of course, if it can be eliminated, would constitute a 
considerable saving. 

General Hays. The answer to that, I think, is that our experience 
over the years has been that the matter of physical examination and 
mental examination of individuals for the military service requires 
training to do it properly. Also, there are numerous regulations and 
changes of regulations coming out all the time. For us to attempt 
to disseminate those to large numbers of civilian physicians in private 
practice and then get them to read them is impractical also personal 
instruction is required. 

When we started these examination stations, we found we were 
not getting good results even when we concentrated a group of civilian 
doctors and gave them instruction and training. In the last few 
months we have had to put one military doctor well trained and 
skilled in this type of work on permanent duty in each one of these 
stations—because, if we take somebody into the service erroneously, 
it costs us a lot more money to get rid of that individual than it does 
to reject him at the original examination. It is very costly to take 
individuals into the service who are not physically qualified and then 
eliminate them. We also then run the risk of giving that individual 
a chance for a claim for pension or separation pay when he is really 
not entitled to it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Even if it was not desirable to have the home-town 
physician make a thorough military examination, why would it not 
be feasible to have them make a screening examination, at least to 
screen out some men with obvious defects, which apparently is not 
being done? Of course, when a man is accepted, he is sent down to 
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one of the recruiting stations and sometimes gets further than that. 
He is then found to be physically unqualified and is sent home, the 
cost of which, of course, is much more than the cost of the screening 
examination would be. 

The average home-town doctor, many of whom are Reserve officers, 
if he is qualified to make the examination for so many other things, 
including insurance should be qualified to give a screening examina- 
tion, if the examination is set out on a form that he, with “his educa- 
tion, would be able to follow with a fair degree of ease. 

General Hays. Could I ask your indulgence to discuss this with 
Selective Service and give you an answer within a day or two? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely: Because some place there is too much of 
a loss. I have forgotten, but maybe General Decker can give you 
the figures on the request this year for transportation back ‘home of 
men who have been examined and rejected. It runs into a pretty 
large figure. 

General Hays. I have some interesting figures here that I might 
put in the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. All right. Put them in the record. 

General Hays. This is for the month of December. In continental 
United States, of the total of 124,181 examined, 75,311 were accepted 
and 48,870 were rejected. Those rejections Satien down in this way: 
The rejections amounted to 39.4 percent of those examined; five- 
tenths of 1 percent were rejected for administrative reasons; 18.9 
percent were rejected on the basis of their intelligence examination, 
3.1 percent were rejected on the basis of the intelligence examination 
and the medical examination, both; 16.9 percent were rejected on the 
medical examination only. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you figure there are thousands of men to be 
sent to these various examining stations and then returned home—of 
course, some of them have to make rather long trips; a lot of these are 
not short trips—you run into quite a costly process which, if it could 
be saved by at least a screening in his own home town, not only would 
save his time but would also save the taxpayers a lot of dollars. 

General Hays. Also, there is the possibility of the reverse occurring 
and the local doctor screens out an individual who should not be 
screened out according to our standards. 

Mr. Sertvner. If you set up your standards in a very concise way, 
that should not happen in too many cases. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Under current procedure, the Selective Service does sereen out the obviously 
unfit. These individuals are not presented to the Armed Forces examining sta- 
tions. ‘The Armed Forces examining stations are equipped and staffed to perform 
complete physical examinations with provision for any necessary consultation, 
laboratory, or other procedures. Personnel on duty at these stations have access 
to pertinent regulations and other directives concerned with determination of 
acceptability of these registrants. In view of the fact that provision is presently 
made for the screening out of the obviously unfit from the Selective Service, fur- 
ther screening would not appear to serve any useful purpose. 


EaureprpInc Army Hospirats 


Mr. Sikes. In project 1650 under “Cost of equipping United 
States Army hospitals,’ are any new hospitals being equipped this 
year? 

General Hays. There is nothing for that in this budget. 
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Mr. Sixes.’ You are asking for $2 million plus. Is that for the 
replacement of, present equipment? 

General Hays. That is correct—and improvement. 

Mr. Sixes. Is not that a high estimate, considering that we keep 
equipment constantly in very good shape in Army hospitals? What 
did it cost last year for this same purpose? 

Colonel TrenHotm. I might add that the most of this is rehabili- 
tating hospitals that were used during World War II of the canton- 
ment type and putting them back into active use again. It is for 
the rehabilitation of those hospitals and bringing them up to standard. 

General Hays. The comparable figures on that for the past 2 
years are: For fiscal year 1951, $1,946,845; fiscal year 1952, $2,469,000; 
and fiscal year 1953, $2,048,923. 

Mr. Srxes. If you had all of the surplus equipment which was 
disposed of after World War II, there would not be much requirement 
for new supplies. 

General a4 Of course, some equipment lasts a long time; some 
is of relatively short life. There is a constant replacement of equip- 
ment in hospitals. If you consider a bedstead, it lasts a long time. 

Mr. Sixes. A great deal of that type of material was sold as surplus; 
was it not? 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Ras Sixes. I am not censuring the Army. We all had a hand in 
that. 

General Hays. We certainly did. I fought tooth and nail to keep 
from doing it, and we did hang onto quite a number of surgical 
instruments. ; 


Mepicat Care In Non-Army FAcIities 


Mr. Stxes. Under project 1670, ‘Medical care in non-Army 
facilities,’ why is the cost of physical examinations of Organized 
Reserve personnel carried here for the first time? 

Mr. Foce.sera. In 1951 there were some of these examinations 
performed, but the cost was charged to project 1640, because the ex- 
aminations were done through the recruiting stations. Beginning 
with this fiscal year, instead of having recruiting stations, we have 
what are called Armed Forces examining stations to handle the 
requirements for the Army, Navy, and Air Force, and each one of them 
shares its portion of the cost. The Organized Reserve examinations 
are an additional requirement, and the fund requirement is put under 
this project, 1670 to keep the cost of operating the Armed Forces ex- 
amining stations under project 1640 pure. 

Mr. Srxes. What daily rate does the Army charge the Air Force 
and Navy for their patients in Army hospitals? 

General Hays. Seven dollars and fifty cents. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand the Navy rate is $6.16 and the Air Force 
rate if $6.10. Why is there a variation? 

General Hays. The over-all charge of reimbursement from Depart- 
ment to Department is $7.50, but this particular program we are 
talking about here does not include any cost of subsistence. So these 
figures here are less the cost of subsistence. In other words, $7.50 
minus the subsistence cost. The reason they vary very slightly is 
that there is a difference in the cost of subsistence in this country and 
overseas. 
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SPECIALIZED MEDICAL FACILITIES AND SERVICES 


Mr. Sixes. Under project 1680, “Specialized medical facilities and 
services,”’ why would it not be possible for the Public Health Service 
laboratories to furnish diagnostic and epidemiological services? Why 
cannot the Public Health Service laboratories supply those services? 

General Hays. We work very closely, of course, with the Public 
Health Service, with the local health departments—both State and 
local health departments. We also work closely with the Navy and 
Air Force. But it is essential that each one of the three armed 
services maintain its own epidemiological work. We are charged. by 
law, for example, in this Army environmental health laboratory with 
the care of industrial medicine in Army plants. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel there is a duplication of the services that 
are thus provided? 

General Hays. No; there is no unnecessary duplication at all. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you prevent it? 

General Hays. By constant contact and working very closely with 
all these people. 

Mr. S1xges. What is the cost of the six Army laboratories that are 
to carry on these particular services in 1953? 

General Hays. $1,033,000. 

Mr. Stxes. And you assure the committee there is no duplication 
of services? 

General Hays. Yes. Those Army area laboratories serve both the 
Air Force and the Navy. 

Mr. Sixes. And the services carried here would have to be carried 
some place else at comparatively similar cost? 

General Hays. That is correct. We serve both the Air Force and 
the Navy. The same is true of the dental laboratories. ' 


FOOD INSPECTION 


Mr. Stxes. Why is a food and sanitary inspection service necessary? 
I ask that question based on the fact that both the House and Senate 
Armed Services Committees and the House Agriculture Appropriations 
Committee have objected to this and indicated it could be taken care 
of by the Agriculture Department’s inspection service. 

What is your comment based on that background? First, what is 
the amount involved in this inspection service? 

General Hays. $425,000. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The Department of the Army sanitary and food inspection service is necessary 
for the following reasons: 

(a) In order to perform the procurement and inspection of food under all 
conditions, the Department of Defense requires a well-organized and specialized 
inspection force, seasoned in field service, familiar with problems in handling food 
supplies in the field, depots, posts, and in storage both in the United States and 
overseas. The Department must have an inspection force under military control 
capable of expansion to meet the requirements of national mobilization in time 
of war, particularly for overseas operation. 

(b) The Department of Defense is keld responsible for-military operations, in- 
cluding the procurement, inspection, and maintenance of food, in the storage 
systems and supply lines, of such a nature as may be depended on to support 
military operations. The Depart» ent should have and exercise its authority to 
inspect such foods as are necessary for the support of such operations. 


95192—52—pt. 8-20 
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Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, you have covered the questions on 
the essential items. 

Mr. Fogelberg, in times past, through the years, you have appeared 
before this committee, and you have made a very good impression 
upon us. As-you go back now over the presentation, is there any 
place in here where you feel we can make some further savings over 
what have already been suggested? 

Mr. Foce.serc. I personally feel this budget is one of the tightest 
budgets we have ever submitted to this committee. We are expecting 
a reduction in patient load, which may or may not be achieved. All! 
of our other requirements are based largely on our current rate of 
operation. I really could not indicate any weakness in it. 1 would 
if I could. 

Mr. Scrivner. In times past, we have been given some figures 
about the average expenditure per man per year for medical care. 
How does it break down; about how much do those services cost us 
per man for the military? How much a head on the average is it 
across the board? 

Mr. Foce.sere. As far as the appropriation is concerned? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Foce.sere. I can compute that for you. I have not the 
figure here, but I will be glad to compute it for you. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think we had the figure given to us last year, and 
if you will, incorporate that and then let us have it for 1953. 

Mr. Foce.serae. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information is as follows:) 


Average direct cost of medical care program per military man-year by fiscal years 


Average cost 

per military 

Fiscal year: man-year 
Paes ae Bee os =| 
5 Sa ok “i 170. 18 
NI da Oa ce tng Sw ade 112. 97 

Mr. Scrivner. General, in comparison with civilian hospitals, 
how long is the stay of military patients? 

General Hays. It is considerably longer, for several reasons. As { 
indicated previously, the length of stay of our combat casualties is 
about 67 days; the length of stay of noncombat csualties is approxi- 
mately 24 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, your noncombat casualties would 
compare, probably, more closely with civilian cases than the combat. 

General Hays. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. How does the stay of your noncombat casualties 
compare with civilian? 

General Hays. It is considerably longer, for several reasons. 
One reason is that the ordinary citizen going into a hospital and 
paying anywhere from $15 to $25 a day for his hospital bil nN plus his 
physician’s or surgeon’s bill on top of the hospital bill has a tremendous 
incentive to get out as quickly as possible and go home where the can 
go to bed and be taken care by his family. In the military service, 
our enlisted people, when they are sick enough so that they cannot 
do work, then we have to put them in the hospital. 
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Mr. Sertvner. That brings up something that has been discussed 
by this committee in times past, namely, the fact that a soldier either 
does or does not do duty. Yet there has been in times past an inter- 
mediate classification which we used to call light duty. In other 
words, a man just was not able to do full duty; yet he could do some 
things. His illness was not severe or critical enough for him to be in 
the hospital; yet he probably had to have some medical supervision— 
probably a trip to the doctor each day. Why is not that feasible? 

General Hays. We are continually working on the problem of the 
“half sick.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. You know and I know and all of us who have 
watched know it is so—that patients develop “hospitalitis.”” A man 
has been having pretty hard duty maybe here in the ZI or may be in 
the Far East or wherever it may be, and once he gets into the hospital 
where he again goes back to clean surroundings, clean sheets, hot 
food, regular food, plenty of warmth during cold weather, an occa- 
sional glimpse of the nurse, when he starts to contemplate going back 
in the ‘ae again, it becomes increasingly difficult, and the longer he 
stays the more difficult it becomes, until finally he eventually comes 
to the point where he despises thinking about going back. 

General Hays. It is a problem. We are right now experimenting 
in a couple of our hospitals on handling more and more people on an 
out-patient basis. 

One of the bad features of this whole problem is that the man’s 
commanding officer, if he is not able to do duty, does not want him 
around the organization because he infects the other men—not with 
a germ but with the desire not to do duty. If they see him lying 
around the barracks and maybe not having anything to do or very 
little to do, it has a bad morale effect on the rest of the outfit. This 
line officer is trying to push, drive, and whip his outfit into shape to 
make it a real fighting untfit. So the commanding officer does not 
want this individual lying around the outfit unless he is really able to 
do full duty and pull his share of the load. It is a problem, and it is 
one that no doubt will always be with us. We are working’on it, and 
I think we are making progress on this thing—the reduction of the 
length of patient stay. 

I might add, of course, our cost of hospitalization—not just the 
cost that is in this particular program but the over-all cost—is much 
less, generally speaking, than that in civilian hospitals that give care 
comparable to ours. Our cost of patient care includes all of the costs. 
We compute them carefully, and they include the cost of the doctors, 
the cost of doing the surgery and everything else, whereas the cost 
reported in civilian hospitals does not ordinarily cover the doctor’s 
fee and the surgeon’s fee or the cost of medicines that may be charged 
to the individual separately. 

Mr. Scrivner. Generally speaking, what use will be made of the 
money requested now? There is some civilian pay, as I understand. 
And what else? 

General Hays. In this budget? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Summary of direct obligations by project and subproject 


JUSTIFICATION OF EsTimaTEs For Minuitary Functions, Fiscan-Year 1953 





Project and subproject title 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Eine, 


met al 








ataranee and operation of medical treatment } 


Maintenance and operation of hospitals 
Maintenance and operation of infirmaries 
paces and operation of general dispensa- 


Surgeon General’s Office___. 
Education and training 


Maintenance and operation of Medical Depart- 
ment schools 

Training in Army hospitals 

Training in civilian institutions 

Medical and dental publications 


Medical services at other Army facilities 


Dispensaries other than general 
Recruiting stations 


Procurement of medical supplies and equipment... 


Standard medical supplies and equipment 

Standard medical supplies and equipment, non- 
recurring 

Nonstandard medical supplies and equipment - _ - 

— supplies and equipment, National 


tedasry preparedness measure 
Department of Defense blood pivenia and plasma 
substitutes program 


Medical supply system_..................-.-- 


Maintenance and operation of medical depots 
and medical sections of general depots 

Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency - - - 

Requirements and Stock Control Branch, SGQ -. 


Medical care in non-Army facilities 
Specialized medical facilities__...............--- 


Army Industrial Hy@iene Laboratory ~-_--.__...- 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology 

Army Medical Library_.................-...-- 
Army area laboratories_._.......-.--..-- 
Regional dental laboratories........_......-...-- 
Food and Sanitary Inspection Service 

Malaria control services....................--..- 
Manufacture of biologicals and vaccines_.-_-----.-- 


Total direct obligations.................------ 


$31, 782, 316 


$55, 459, 218 





30, 842, 124 
332, 091 


608, 101 


54, 087, 225 
522, 167 


849, 826 





3, 185, 263 


3, 897, 778 





1, 983, 751 


3, 394, 718 





1, 094, 396 
807, 856 
66, 709 
14, 790 


1, 985, 780 
1, 246, 279 
144, 509 
18, 150 





12, 027, 132 


12, 910, 018 





3, 826, 801 
8, 200, 331 


5, 602, 983 
7, 307, 035 





106, 257, 450 


161, 261, 145 





41, 379, 456 


46, 229, 180 
10, 950, 101 


735, 435 


179, 953 
1, 156, 242 


5, 627, 083 


74, 891, 907 


61, 542. 866 
10, 695, 818 


365, 227 
105, 327 
0 


13, 660, 000 


1, 250, 000 





10, 283, 069 


17, 497, 987 


12, 063, 000 





9, 189, 318 
576, 832 
516, 919 


15, 309, 328 
1, 101, 801 


, ’ 


10, 039, 000 
985, 000 
1, 039, 000 





5, 983, 505 


6, 341, 582 


5, 891, 000 





4, 363, 551 


5, 459, 000 





117, 836 
936, 287 
1, 028, 138 
763, 183 
233, 082 
240, 809 
248, 781 
795, 435 


257, 000 
1, 165, 000 
1, 193, 000 
1, 033, 000 

385, 000 

425, 000 

296, 000 

705, 000 





175, 866, 037 











175, 332, 000 
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Summary of direct obligations by object for budget programs 





Estimate, Estimate, 
Object classification Actual, fiscal) fiscal year | fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 1953 





Military pms (number) 33, 946. 9 60, 178 45, 588 
Civilian 


Total soho of permanent 20, 526 27, 660 23, 510 
Fulltime equivalent of all ot eae 260 348 365 
Average number of all employees 16, 832. 2 25, 250. 0 21, 934. 8 
01 Personal Laarsiane total (including quarters and sub- 





$50, 906, 630 | $82, 196, 818 $70, 856, 381 
715, 430 942, 499 967, 683 


50, 191, 200 81, 254, 319 69, 888, 698 


el 1, 180, 598 2, 130, 227 2, 053, 987 
Transportation of things 271, 947 584, 321 348, 720 
Rents and utility services 284, 519 478, 720 515, 918 
Printing and reproduction 359, 693 539, 648 574, 179 
Other contractual services % 16, 713, 473 13, 582, 118 
Supplies and materials 11 . 44, 854, 663 
Equipment 50, 025, 433 42, 851, 322 
Refunds, awards, and indemnities 2, 467 0 0 
Taxes and assessments 707, 174 662, 395 


Total direct obligations (including quarters and subsistence)..| 176, 581,467 | 267, 299,877 176, 299, 683 
Quarters and subsistence 715, 430 942, 499 967, 683 


Total — obligations (excluding quarters and.subsist- 








SRSSE88 








175, 866,037 | 266,357,378 175, 332, 000 














Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 


REIMBURSEMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. General Hays, I have a few additional questions. In 
several instances new or increased reimbursements are contemplated. 
Is this because of the insistence of the Appropriations Committee that 
adequate reimbursement be required for services? State for the 
record the decreases in cost resulting from this action. 

General Hays. Prior to fiscal year 1953, the Department of Army 
provided for the physical examination of enlistees and inductees for 
the Army and Air Force, with the Department of Army providing this 
service to the Department of Air Force without reimbursement. 
During the hearings on the estimates for fiscal year 1952, the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations urged that this policy of common service be 
replaced with a policy of each department paying its own bill. Ac- 
cordingly, the estimates for fiscal year 1953 provide for the examina- 
tion of enlistees and inductees for the Army, Air Force, Navy, and 
Marine Corps at the recently established Armed Forces examining 
stations, with each department financing its proportionate share of 
the cost. If the policy of common service had been continued for 
fiscal year 1953, the estimate of fund requirements would have been 
$4,754,000 larger. 

Mr. Srxes. How was the cost reimbursement calculated? Does it 
Sd only direct costs? Does it exclude military pay and overhead? 

y? 

General Hays. The gross cost of examining inductees and enlistees 
for the three Departments was divided by the total number of gains to 
be realized by the three Departments to obtain a factor of cost per 
gain; This cost per gain was applied to the anticipated number of 
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gains for the Department of Air Force and for the Department of Navy 
in order to determine the amount of reimbursements to be received 
from each of these Departments. The reimbursement provides for all 
direct medical costs. The reimbursement does not provide for mili- 
tary pay and overhead in view of the fact that it is Department of. 
Defense policy to not include military personnel costs as an element of 
reimbursement for interdepartmental services rendered between the 
departments. It should be pointed out that military personnel are 
utilized to a minor extent in the medical aspects of the operation of 
the Armed Forces examining stations. The examination of inductees 
— enlistees is performed primarily by civilian physicians on a fee 
asis. 

Mr. Sixes. Why charge the Air Force and Navy only $6.98 for 
examining their inductees when it costs you $7.16 not including the 
cost of military personnel? 

General Hays. The slight variation in the reimbursement rate and 
the cost rate for examining inductees and enlistees is due to budget 
reviewing authorities “rounding off” budgetary estimates. In actual 
operation, the rates will be identical and based on actual cost experi- 
ence. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General. 

General Hays. I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the oppor- 
tunity of appearing before the committee. 

Mr. Stxes. What is next, General Decker? 

General Decker. The next program covers “Establishment-wide 
activities.”’ It is a diverse program somewhat comparable to program 
1500 which carried a variety of activities for the Army.- These are 


activities which are carried in the Army’s budget but which are 
defense-wide in scope. 


Mr. Sixes. Who is the next witness? 
General Decker. Mr. Codd will be the principal witness, but each 
one of the activities will be presented by a witness. 


EsTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Direct obligations by project 





Estimate, Estimate, 


year 1951 fiscal year fiscal year 


| 
No. Project and title Actual, fiscal 
| 1952 1953 





ORME RETEST RODE L I so IE $1, 055, 844 $1, 233, 696 
1720 | Joint projects 90,041,744 | 134, 237,326 
1730 | Other 33, 118, 069 33, 015, 000 


Total direct obligations... ..........-...-......- 124, 215,657 | 168, 486,022 196, 517, 000 

















Project 1710—Charter schools 





Estimate, Estimate, 
aah Set fiscal year | fiscal year 
y ‘ 1952 1953 





FUNCTION 


1711 National War College $373, 006 70, 000 
1712 Industrial College of the Armed Forces____--.-__- Me. 417, 702 550, 000 
1713 Armed Forces Information School_-. - -- 265, 136 . 249, 000 














1,055, 844 1, 269, 000 
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Project 1720—Joint projects 





| 
| | Estimate Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | u ’ 
madi | fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 | “1952 | «1983 





FUNCTION } 


Armed Forces Information and Education Division_....| $4,926,993 | $6, 051, 800 
Army Map Service | 25,939,537 | 40,455, 736 
Inter-American Relations } 383, 313 | 545, 670 | 
Attaché system | 1, 509, 722 | 2, 154, 682 
International projects, ineiading © NN Co Sg a 336,402 | . 
Inter-American Defense Board_- ee cin tanayel 10, 000 | 

Classified project : 27, 626, 831 | 

Classified project ~iguscnsvbsaccl” 1 ap ae eee : 
Classified project i 2, 565, 000 | 1, 000, 000 


- £8 
ges 


233 
BRE 


sxs 
PEELE 








90, 041, 744 4 134, 237, 326 | 





Project 1730-—Other 





| taal feeay| Estimate, | Estimate, 

| Actual, fiscal | fiscal year fiscal year 
] 
| 


|” year 1951 RA roe 


| 





Total for project ; $23, 118,089 | $33,015,000 | $33, 015, 000 

| 
Personal services (01) 0 | 0 | 0 
Other objects (02) nets | 33,118,069 | 33,015,060 | 33, 015, 000 








Reimbursable activities 





Item fiscal year | fiscal year 


1952 


| 
| year 1951 
| 





Actual, asc Estimate, Estimate, 
| 


Total reimbursable obligations | $388, 691 $496, 390 





Deduct reimbursements from: } 
Department of the Navy -- F 81, 671 | 125, 000 
Department of the Air Force__.............-.--..-.------- 96, 872 | 245, 000 
Department of State te caal , 659 | 100, 000 
All other 





GENERAL STATEMENT ON ESTABLISHMENT-WIDE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Codd, I presume you have a statement on establish- 
ment-wide activities. 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed? 

Mr. Copp. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this program, ‘“Establish- 
ment-wide activities,” provides the necessary support for interservice 
and department- wide projects, such as charter schools, joint projects, 
and other functions. The total obligations for fiscal year 1951 are 
$124,215,657. In fiscal year 1952 obligations are estimated to be 
$168,486 ,022, and in fiscal year 1953 we are requesting $196,517 ,000— 
an increase of $28,030,978. 

The first function 1710 “Charter schools,” provides for the operation 
of the National War College, the Industrial College of the Armed 
rhe age and the Armed Forces Information School. In fiscal year 

52, $1,233,696 is the estimated cost—as compared to our request of 
$1 269 000 for fiscal year 1953—an increase of $35,305. This increase 
is the net result of an increase of $50,511 for personal services and a 
decrease of $15,207 in other object classes. 
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The second major function under this activity, 1720, ‘Joint proj- 
ects,” provides for joint planning ventures, including the Armed 
Forces Information and Education Division, Army Map Service, 
Inter-American relations, attaché system, international projects 
including missions, Inter-American Defense Board, and_ certain 
classified projects. In the fiscal year 1952 the costs are estimated at 
$134,237,326 as compared with the fiscal year 1953 request for 
$162,233,000—-an increase of $27,995,674. is increase is the net 
result of an increase of $519,200 for the Armed Forces Information 
and Education program, $12,765,264 for the mapping service, 
$16,080,144 for classified activities, and a decrease of $1,368,934 in the 
other items. : 

The third and last function under this activity, 1730, ‘““Other,’’ we 
are requesting for fiscal year 1953 the same comparative estimated 
amount as reflected in fiscal year 1952—a total of $33,015,000. This 
will provide $15,000 for congressional expenses of travel in connection 
with the examination of military activities in the field, and $33,000,000 
for a classified project. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time we have witnesses from each one of the 
colleges. There are three—National War College, Industrial College, 
and ed Forces Information School. 


NaTIONAL War COLLEGE 


Colonel Bird will present subproject 1711, ‘“National War College.”’ 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed? 

Colonel Brrp. The National War College is a joint educational 
institution operating under the direction of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
The mission of the National War College is to prepare selected 
personnel of the Armed Forces, the State Department, and other 
governmental agencies for the exercicse of joint high-level policy, 
command and staff functions for the performance of strategic planning 
duties in their respective departments; second, to promote the develop- 
ment of understanding in those agencies of Government of these 
factors of power potential which are an essential part of the national 
war effort. 

This estimate of funds for the operation of the National War 
College totaling $470,000 for the fiscal year 1953 is $22,340 more than 
the estimated obligations for the fiscal year 1952. I have a break- 
down of the over-all budget if you would care to go into that. 

Mr. Stxes. How does the training at these schools differ from the 
Army War College and similar schools shown under tab 35, ‘“Training,”’ 
which we have discussed? 

Colonel Birp. I am not too familiar with the Army War College, 
but the National War College is a self-teaching institution. The cur- 
riculum is divided into 22 areas of study, which are further divided 
into two semesters, the first semester being slanted toward the politico- 
military aspects while the second semester is of a strictly military 
nature. 

Mr. Sixes. General Decker, what are the principal differences? 

General Decker. I would say that the National War College is a 
more advanced institution. 

Mr. Srxgs. I have asked for a comparison, you understand, between 
these schools, the Army War College and the other schools which we 
studied under tab 35. 
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General Decker. The ones which you studied under ““Fraining” are 
purely Army in scope. They have to do with the basic education of 
an officer or enlisted man and his progression through the more ad- 
vanced stages of his education. Training within the Army culminates 
with attendance at the Army War College. 

The National War College is defense-wide in scope. It includes 
political as well as military topics. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it a finishing school? 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. For whom? 

General Decker. Officers of the Army, Navy, and Air Force and 
representatives of the State Department. 

Mr. Sixes. What are they going to do when they get through with 
the National War College? For what are they being trained? 

General Decker. They are supposed to be qualified to fill the 
highest positions of command ont staff within the military service. 

r. Sixes. What is the length of the term? 

Colonel Brrp. Ten months. Our graduates, I might add, usually 
are assigned to such agencies as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, General 
Eisenhower’s headquarters in Europe, a few to the faculty, while the 
remainder go to such agencies as NATO commands and similar type 
activities. 

Mr. Sixes. How are the enrollees selected? 

Colonel Brrp. They are selected by a board of four or five officers 
from each service who review the records of all officers. First, they 
have to fall within a certain length of service. Each service is a little 
different, but for the Army an officer can have no more than 24 


years’ service. All of them are in the grade of colonel or captain, 
and occasionally we have had a general officer. 


INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE OF THE ARMED FoRcES 


Mr. Srxes. Now, what about the Industrial College of the Armed 
Forces? What is the comparison to the others you discussed? 

Colonel HarpenserGu. I am Col. E. P. Hardenbergh, executive 
officer of the Industrial College, Armed Forces. 

The Industrial College of the Armed Forces is another joint educa- 
tion school operating directly under the Joint Chiefs of Staff. We are 
located at Fort MeN air, Washington, D. C. This institution is 
recognized as being on the highest level in the educational field within 
the Department of Defense. 

The mission of the cofege is to prepare selected officers of the 
Armed Forces for important command, staff, and planning assign- 
ments in the Department of Defense and to prepare selected civilians 
for important industrial mobilization planning assignments in any 
Government agency. 

Our mission can be broken down into three phases. First, conduct- 
ing a course of study in all phases of our national economy and inter- 
relating economic factors with political, military, and psychological 
factors; (2) conducting a course of study in all aspects of joint planning 
and the interrelation to joint strategic planning and national policy 
planning; and (3) conducting a course of study of peacetime and poten- 
tial wartime governmental organizations and the most effective 
wartime controls. 
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Mr. Sikes. What is the enrollment? 

Colonel HagpeNBerGH. One hundred seventeen senior officers 
from the three services plus ten selected civilians from the varidus 
governmental agencies. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the length of the course? 

Colonel HarpenBeERGH. Ten months. 

Mr. Sixes. How are the enrollees. seleeted? 

Colonel HarpENBERGH. In the same way as for the National War 
College, on the same basis, except that our civilians come from other 
Government agencies, like the Department of Commerce, Treasury, 
State, Atomic Energy Commission, Munitions Board, and so forth. 
For the 1953 budget under consideration we are going to have pn en- 
rollment of 40 selected officers from each of the services plus 15 

selected civilians from various agencies. The Atomic Energy Com- 
mission was added to our list last year as were also several agencies. 

We also have another course—a total of three courses. We have a 
regular residence course of 10 months; then we have what we call a 
field economic mobilization course conducted in cities throughout the 
country by instructors from the college. They give an economic 
mobilization course to Reserve officers and key civilians in various 
cities. We covered 18 cities this year and in 1953 will cover 20 cities. 

Last week our team visited Jacksonville, Fla., for 2-week lecture 
presentation of this course. 

We also have what we call a correspondence study course, which is 
designed to fill in the instruction on economic mobilization for a greater 
number of Reserve officers and key civilians than you can reach by 
the field economic mmobiination courses 

Today we have about 2,500 individuals enrolled throughout the 
United States. That course runs about 12 to 14 months. 

We have written and edited six textbooks on economic mobiliza- 
tion for use in the correspondence course. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 


ArMeEp Forces INFORMATION SCHOOL 


Now, what about subproject 1713, “Armed Forces Information 
School’’? 

Colonel Loti. I am Col. Andrew Lolli, Deputy Commandant of 
the Armed Forces Information School. 

Mr. Srxes. Tell us what the school is and what it does. 

Colonel Lotur. The Armed Forces Information School is a joint 
educational institution operating under the policy supervision of the 
Secretary of Defense. Administrative direction of the school is the 
responsibility of the Chief of Information, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Who goes to it? 

Colonel Loui. Students from all of the Services come to our school. 

Mr. Stxes. Why? What do they learn when they get there? 

Colonel Loti. When they get there, they learn the techniques in 
public information and information and education work. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you select the enrollees? 

Colonel Louut. They are selected by the various commands. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they selected from among public information officers? 

Colonel Loti. They are selected from qualified people in the vari- 
ous commands where they might be in need. 
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Mr. Sixes. What is the length of the term? 

Colonel Loui. The length of the term for public information 
officers is 8 weeks; for I and E officers and enlisted men, it is 6 weeks. 

Mr. Sixes. What are their ranks? 

Colonel Loti. Their tanks are from privates to lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the capacity of the school? 

Colonel Lou. The capacity of the school at the present time is 500. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are no question, thank you, Colonel. 

What is next, General Decker? 


ARMED Forces INFORMATION AND EpucaTIONAL PROGRAM 


General Decker. The next is the Armed Forces Information and 
Education program, which will be presented by General Devine. 

General Devine. I am General Devine, Chief of the Information 
and Education Division in the Department of Defense. 

I have a short statement here which I would like to read. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. We will be glad to hear you. Will you 
proceed? 

General Devine. The primary functions of my division are: 

(1) to develop and recommend policy on matters pertaining to 
information and education in the Armed Forces and to prepare 
directives relative thereto. 

(2) to prepare, procure, and distribute information and education 
materials required by more than one service. 

(3) to operate the United States Armed Forces Institute, the 
Armed Forces Radio Service, and the Armed Forces Press Service, 
which services newspapers around the world. 

Those are the principal field activities of the division. 

(4) to collect and disseminate absentee voting information. That 
is a new one this year. 

(5) to represent the Secretary of Defense in liaison with civilian 
educators. 

' The two principal subdivisions are the Information Branch and the 
Education Branch. 

The Information Branch provides discussion materials, radio trans- 
criptions, short-wave programs, pocket guides, maps, posters, clip 
sheets, and photo service to service personnel. 

The Armed Forces radio service at Los Angeles and New York and 
the Armed Forces press service at New York are field activities of the 
Division supporting this program. 

The Education Branch provides continuing educational opportuni- 
ties for service personnel. Educational materials as well as lesson 
service and accreditation service for service personnel are provided 
through the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

The fund requirement for this project for fiscal year 1953 is 
$6,571,000. This is an increase of $519,200 over fiscal year 1952. 

There are two chief areas in which this increase occurs: 

(a) 33 percent or $172,500 is for education supplies, materials 
and lesson service due to increased participation plus some increase 
in the operating cost. 

(6) The other major increase in Los Angeles, about 42 percent, 
amounting to $216,900, has resulted from the increased radio program- 
ing costs—the salary increase of actors and musicians is the chief 
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item there—and the increased overseas requirements for,;radio sup- 
plies and equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. ; 

Mr. Scrivner. How does this presentation tie in with the request 
for funds for information and education that we had earlier in the 
hearings? . 

General Devine. You have had requests presumably from the 
Army. The Army operates its own program. We provide common 
materials and common services to help the Army operate its program 
of information and education. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why the increase of $200,000 for increased radio 
programing cost? What kind of programs are we providing? 

General Devine. We provide a certain number of radio programs 
primarily to overseas broadcasting stations. Some of those are origi- 
nated and prepared in studios in Hollywood. The chief increase in 
cost is the salaries of actors. By an arrangement with the musicians 
union and actors in Hollywood, we have in the past been able to get 
the services of those people for something like one-third of the current 
Hollywood rate. There was some advantage to the actors and musi- 
cians, but they have not liked the agreement, and gradually we have 
had to raise our price. The last agreement set the price at about $45 
per program hour for actors and musicians. Up to last year we were 
able to get them for about $25. The current rate is much higher. It is 
about $75. We felt their demands were just and, as a matter of fact, 
had little choice but to accept them. 

Mr. Scrivner. Oh, you had another option; you could have cut 
them out? 

General Devine. Yes, sir; that is always possible. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, we hear about these people contributing 
their talents to the defense effort, and so forth, but this contribution 
does not sound like much of a contribution. 

General Devine. That is a program hour. Naturally it takes 
longer than that, probably a whole day. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not sound like very,much of a patriotic 
contribution, to me. 

General Devine. $75 is the standard rate. We are paying now 
about $45. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not sold me very well on the need for it. 

General Devine. For the radio program? 

Mr. Scrivner. Especially the need for an increase. There is an 
opportunity here for many of these people to make a contribution to 
the defense effort. I should say war effort, but few others seem to 
think that it is war. 

General Devine. I can assure you, sir, that we have fought every 
demand for an increase in pay out there and we have just lost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps we can help you. 

General Devine. We would certainly be glad to get their services 
at a lower price. 

Mr. Scrivner. They want to do this, do they not? 

— Devine. They do want to do it. There is some gain to 
them. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the total difference between the $45 rate and 
the $75 rate for the fiscal year 1953? 
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Colonel Burcxy. F would like to clarify this, if: I may. The 
current rate that we are paying the actors out there is $30 per program 
hour. As for this increase, $142,400 of that is to provide an increase 
ee $30 to $45 per program hour. ‘The union rate is $75 per program 

our. 

Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure that I understand you. You are 
proposing to pay them $45? 

Colonel Burcky. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And not $75? 

Colonel Burcxy. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. And to go from $30 to $45 will cost 

Colonel Burcxy. $142,400. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who are some of these actors whose services you 
are purchasing? 

General Devine. I will have to ask Colonel Blocker if he knows 
any of the names. Actually, the big names usually perform free 
when they are on our program. ‘These are the run-of-the-mill people 
who make a living acting such performances. Would you know 
any of these, Colonel Blocker? 

Colonel Buocxer. I cannot name any of them. They are run-of- 
the-mill actors out there. They are not the top actors. For instance, 
if Bob Hope, or anybody of that character, is on any of these shows, 
they donate their services. Those are the big-name actors. It is 
these little fellows who do the spade work and who really do the big 
job whom we are paying aod it is not a high rate. Their normal rate 
is $75 for a program hour. That includes 3 hours of rehearsing for the 
l-hour program. That is the finished product. These are not enter- 
tainment programs. These are dramatizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of what? 

Colonel BLocker. We dramatize a series on anticommunism, for 
example. One of them was the book, Land of Milk and Honey. We 
had 13 half-hour programs on that. 

These were incidents from the life of this lieutenant colonel aviator 
who escaped from behind the iron curtain and came to this country. 
It had to do with his life in Russia. We also dramatized incidents 
behind the iron curtain and the loss of freedoms and rights under the 
title “If Freedom Fails.” 

One of these had to do with the Cardinal Mindzenty incident. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the purpose of those? 

Colonel Biocxer. Those are for the purpose of teaching anti- 
communism. 

Mr. Scrivner. To whom? 

Colonel Blocker. To military personnel alone. These broadcast- 
ing stations are only in overseas areas where there are military per- 
sonnel. These constitute 6 or 7 percent of the programs that we send 
out, The vast majority are decommercialized radio programs. The 
networks give us those. We take the advertising blurbs out, with the 
permission of the sponsors, and re-record them and ship them. These 
are given to us by the network sponsors and include all of the best 
radio programs in the-country. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the difference between the cost of that and 
what the cost would be if you left the advertising in and had them 
furnish the material directly? 
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Colonel Biocker, I do not think there would be any difference in 
the cost. They have to be handled on transcriptions anyway. . And 
that is the only cost involved to amount to anything. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much does that amount to? 

Colonel BLockrr. It amounts to an average of about $350 an hour, 
a program hour. 

Mr. Scrivner. If I were a betting man, I would bet you that you 
could get the service for practically nothing if you left the advertising 
in. And if they were going into it, why should they not have the 
advertising? 

Colonel BLocker. That is a matter of Government policy, sir, with 
which I do not have anything to do. 

Mr. Scrivner. Three hundred fifty dollars an hour runs into quite 
a bit of money, does it not? 

Colonel BLockrr. | think Congress passed a law which does not 
permit the Government to sponsor any advertising. 

Mr. Scrivner. The Government would not be sponsoring it. It 
would just be accepting a contribution to the defense effort. How 
much does this run into? 

Colonel Blocker. You mean the entire thing? 

Mr. Scrivner. The rebroadcasting, the transcribing. 

Colonel Burcky. For the decommercialized programs? 

Mr. Scrivner. We listen to many of these programs and we are 
told, “This is being rebroadcast to our troops overseas.”’ I had always 
assumed that it was being rebroadcast at the expense of the producer, 
whoever that might be, whether it was the manufacturer of Ipana or 
Lucky Strikes, and so forth. Now we find that that is not the case, 
that we are paying for it. 

Colonel BLockrer. We are paying for a small part of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. How small? 

Colonel Biocker. I think that their contribution is quite large. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, the talent is the most expensive part of it? 

Colonel BLocker. Surely. They pay through the nose for that. 

Mr. Scrivner. It might be well if this matter were looked into, 
to see if we could get a greater spirit of cooperation and thereby save 
the taxpayers some money. 

Colonel BLockrer. We would welcome that, sir. We feel that they 
have been contributing a great deal. 

General Devine. May I add something in clarification? We 
broadcast directly by short-wave overseas and there is no cost involved 
there except the operation of the equipment; these transcriptions 
have to be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the basis for this story that the military 
was paying Frankie Laine either $3,000 or $6,000 a week? 

Colonel Blocker. We had nothing to do with that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Somebody did. What program was that on? 

Colonel Biocker. All I know about it, sir, is what I read in the 
newspapers. That was a recruiting program, I believe, which has 
never gone on the air. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you mean that we paid for it? 

Colonel Buockrr. I do not think so. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Decker, will you submit a complete state- 
ment on the Frankie Laine situation? 

General Decker. I believe it was in connection with recruiting 
advertising. I think a ban was put on that last year. 
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Mr. Scrivner. Please let us have the story on that. 

(The information requested was furnished to the committee.) 

Mr. Sixes. I want to ask one additional question. You are asking 
for $6,500,000 in this program. What does that money buy that is 
not covered by the $6.3 million requested under ‘Army troop infor- 
mation and education’’? 

General Devine. The $6.5 million provides information materials 
for all the services—Army, Navy and Air Force. It operates the 
radio service in Los Angeles, which is our responsibility. That costs 
about $2.5 million. It operates the press service in New York which 
distributes each week clip sheets to some 700 or 800 service newspapers. 
It operates the Armed Forces Institute which is the largest of our 
institutes, and that costs nearly $3 million. These are common ser- 
vices for Army, Navy and Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. There is not any duplication of any other Service? 

General Devine. No, sir; there is no duplication. 

Mr. Srtxes. Thank you, General. 

- 


ARMY ATTACHE SYSTEM 


Mr. Srxes. General Bolling, we are always glad to have you come 
up to discuss various matters with us for | think your presentations 
are of considerable interest to us. We are particularly interested in 
having more information about the operations of the military attaché 
system. Quite frankly, we would like to know what its principal 
values are, whether it is resulting in definite, concrete advantages to 
the United States, or whether it is just one of those things that goes 
along with diplomatic interchange of personnel. We will be privileged 
to discuss this on or-off the record as you see fit for security reasons. 

Now, would you tell us about the attaché system? 

General Bouiina. If I may speak off the record, sir. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. General Decker, I want you to prepare 
for insertion in the record an explanation of the language changes. 
This budget of 1953 contains consolidation, and we will need explana- 
tion of the language deleted and the language which is proposed to be 
added. And of course you will be prepared to answer any questions 
that come up in that connection. You will have that ready at the 
end of the hearing. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. There is a completely new revision of 
the language to go with this new budget structure; I suggest that you 
may want a separate hearing on that language. It is rather 
voluminous. It will be the last thing to come up. 

Mr. Sixes. We want this explanation prepared and ready for 
discussion. 

Mr. Scrivner. And some of the reasons for it. 

General Decker. I have the whole thing ready. It is a rather 
voluminous document. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


Army Map SrErvIcE 
Mr. Stxes. Colonel, what project are you going to discuss? 


Col. W. C. Hatt. I am Col. William C. Hall of G-2 representing 
the Army General Staff on the fiscal year 1953 mapping program. 
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Mr. Srxes. You are to present the requirements for the Army. Map 
Service; is that right? 

Col. W. C. Haun. It is the military surveys and maps.budgét-@nd 
it includes the Army Map Service. It also includes overseas com- 
mands and certain other minor operations. 

Mr. Sixes. All right; give me a breakdown on this $53 million and 
tell me how much is for each activity. All of that is under function 
1722; is it? 

Col. W. C. Haut. Col. F. B. Hall, Jr., of the Chief of Engineers 
Office has a detailed breakdown, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is going to give us the discussion of the general 
requirements of the Army Map Cortes project function 1722 and the 
breakdown dollarwise? 

Col. W. C. Hau. We have the presentation in two parts, sir. I 
will give the part from the policy element of it. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed? 

Col. W. C. Haut. Yes, sir. The presentation of project 1722, 
“Military surveys and maps,” will consist of two parts. First, | 
will briefly cover the scope and policy elements of the program. 
Then Col. F. B. Hall, Jr., of the Office, Chief of Engineers, will pre- 
sent a detailed description of the program with a number of examples 
and graphic presentations. 

We also have ready upon instruction of General Decker two special 
resentations, one concerning the map reference systems used in 
orea and the other the progress and status of the mapping.of Korea. 

Mr. Srxgs. All right. 

Col. W.C. Hau. Certain portions of this presentation are classified 
security information and, for that reason, it is requested that they 
be off the record when so indicated. 

Maps include all ground maps and allied data for the Department 
of Defense produced by the Army Map Service, Army field agencies, 
and overseas commands. Products include maps, photomaps, aeria| 
photographs, plastic relief maps, geodetic data, gazetteers, and Engi- 
neer intelligence studies. 

The funds requested will permit a substantial improvement in the 
availability of adequate maps and allied products in certain important 
areas. The amount of money atten | can be efficiently expended 
for this project. 

The remainder of this, sir, is classified. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel, how do you determine what maps are essential 
and which maps are boondoggling? 

Col. W. C. Hatt. I referred back originally to a paper on military 
mapping priorities. Col. F. B. Hall has a detailed presentation show- 
ing this, but maybe I had better show it in this way. 

This is classified. 

_ Mr. Sixes. I want an answer on the record, an answer to my ques- 
tion. 

Col. W. C. Hatu. These requirements are established by the Assist- 
ant Chief of Staff, G-2, Intzliigence, in coordination with the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the Navy, and the Air Force, and they include consider- 
ation of our emergency war plans, our so-called medium-range plans, 
and our long-range plans. Every requirement which I can show 
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graphically has been screened by all those agencies and we are con- 
tinuously working on these areas to try to work them down. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. All right; thank you. 

Mr. Scrivner. You made a statement awhile back about sonfe of 
these situations, if I understood you correctly, that you are having 
5,000 available. 

Col. W. C. Hauu. Five thousand map sheets is a normal stock. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you base the requirement of 5,000? 

Col. W. C. Haru. Colonel Ladd, do you remember what the dis- 
tribution per division is? I think that 5,000 is for about two divisions 
and corps and army troops. 

Colonel Lapp. Without replacement, it is 1,200. 

Col. W. C. Hatx. It may be two divisions or three divisions and 
they are the number that may actually operate on one map sheet, sir. 

Colonel Lapp. There are other factors that go into the determina- 
tion of the number of sheets to be printed. 

Mr. Scrivner. There must be other factors than that alone to make 
up the 5,000. 

Colonel Lapp. Just to print a map—that is, to put it on the press 
and just print, say, 2,000 is relatively uneconomical because by an 
experience factor we have determined that the routine consumption 
will use that 2,000 up so quickly that 6 months later we have to put 
it back on the press and go over the same thing again. 

Mr. Scrivner. That being true, if you have the map ready to go, 
if you have got it ready to put on the press, why go to the necessary 
and required storage and handling processing of all of these maps with 
5,000 copies? You must have a tremendous warehousing problem. 

Col. W. C. Hau. Map distribution is a tremendous problem of 
breaking the maps down and getting the right map to the right 
people at the right place at the right time. 

Mr. Scrivner. I understand that. 

Col. W. C. Hati. Our commitments are so wide and it is so impos- 
sible to tell what the next hot spot is that we have to have certain 
emergency stocks ready for any area in the world where we are com- 
mitted to furnish support or to fight ourselves. 

Mr. Scrivner. You painted a pretty glowing picture of the way 
you got into production on these things and how you turn out so 
many so quickly and get them where they were needed so rapidly and 
expeditiously that you convinced me that if you could do that under 
such difficult circumstances, once you have these maps ready your 
job is not so great. 

Col. W. C. Haux. Korea was a small place on the order of, say, 
the size of Florida or a medium-size State, and still it was 3 weeks 
before we got the maps out. We probably lost many lives during 
those 3 weeks. We would like to have troops go in with the maps. 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely, but you cannot at this time anticipate very 
easily or firmly what the next move is going to be. You may find 
that you did not have maps prepared at all for that, just like in Korea; 
and you may find that with all these different maps that you have 
5,000 printed of, some of them you will never use; maybe most of them 
you will never use. 

Colonel Lapp. We do not print 5,000 of everything. 
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Col. W. C. Haut. I gave that as a figure to set up a cost figure, sir. 
The original cost of mapping is by the square mile, sir; but when you 
print them, after the first hundred or so, it is a matter of ink and 
paper. 

Mf. Scrivner. And labor. 

Col. W. C. Hau. We wanted to give that point that to add 5,000 
to our stock, let us say, will cost us only, say, $300 or 1% percent of 
the original cost of the map. 

Mr. Scrivner. Multiply that $300 by a lot of spots and you have 
tied up a lot of money and paper, ink and labor, too. 

Colonel Lapp. Actually, sir, we do not automatically print any 
basic stock of 5,000 of anything. We hold reproduction material 
until we get a requisition. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have it ready to go. 

Colonel Lapp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is different. 

Colonel Lapp. These 5,000 referred to were requisitioned from Ger- 
many, Trieste, or Austria. 

Col. W. C. Hau. For example, for troops in EUCOM. We have 
stocks there. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is logical. 

Mr. Sixzs. All right, Colonel Hall. 

Col. F. B. Hau. Some of these points have been already covered. 
This, by the way, is also off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Some place, some place, will somebedy tell me the 
situation as it relates to the use of maps and target designation for 
both the Army and the Air Force? Are they using the same maps or 
the same method of designation? 

Col. W. C. Hau. The problems are different between the Air Force, 
which is moving faster and faster up to, say, 600 miles per hour, and 
wants something where they can get a quick appreciation of the 
ground, and the problem of the Army, where we want to be able to 
scale distance, deflection, and angle of site as accurately as possible 
for artillery and also for guided-missile use, which will probably be 
more of a critical requirement than our artillery requirement. We 
have to have the most accurate method, both in our symbolization on 
our maps and the use of our grid. 

T have here a statement on target identification. 

The universal transverse Mercator grid and referencing system is 
the basic Army system and has been approved by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff for all joint operations in limited areas. This is a rectangular 
grid from which distances and azimuths can be accurately measured 
and is being used successfully in all phases of joint military operations 
in Korea, including close air support for ground forces. 

The Air Force air defense grid, used in World War II, did not prove 
entirely satisfactory. For example, it did not cover the polar regions. 
To replace it, the Air Force adopted in 1950 a geographic referencing 
system calléd GEOREF for their own use. This is a position report- 
ing and plotting system and is based on longitude and latitude since 
the Air Force navigation is based on longitude and latitude. Neither 
distances nor directions can be conveniently determined from it. The 
Air Force has at various times requested that the Army consider 
GEOREF for joint operations, particularly for close air support. 
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After considerable study by the services, it was found that GEOREF 
is unsuitable for referencing in joint operations. The Air Force will 
use GEOREF for internal reference use on global or large area opera- 
tions, including air defense. 

These are two dissimilar reference systems, but there is no overlap 
nor confusion in their use. 

Mr. Sixes. Now tell me about the classified activities. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much. 


Turspay, Marcu 25, 1952, 


InTER-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


Mr. Srxzs. Proceed, sir. 

Colonel Hitt. The Department of the Army maintains 13 United 
States Army missions ant the United States Army section of a Com- 
mission in Latin America. The purpose of maintaining these mis- 
sions is to further hemispheric defense objectives of standardization of 
armament, organization and training; in addition to further hemi- 
spheric ties; and finally, to assist Latin-American countries in in- 
creasing the efficiency of their armed forces. 

The Inter-American relations funds provide the financial means to 
support this program. The program includes representation funds 
for various agencies of the Department of the Army, and funds for 
training activities at the United States Army Caribbean School in the 
Canal Zone and in countries where we have our United States Army 
missions. 

Third, the translation and publication of training documents. 

Fourth, tours and visits of important Latin-American officers to 
the United States and United States Army officers to Latin-American 
countries. 

Fifth, additional allowances for the United States Army personnel 
who are serving with the missions; 

Sixth, the pay of civilian employees assigned to the missions, and 
to the missions office which is located in the Canal Zone; and 

Seventh, pay of miscellaneous supplies and services in support of 
the missions. 

The expenditures made under this appropriation are subject to 
Army regulations governing fiscal procedures and to audit by the 
General Accounting Office. 

Mr. Sixes. If any of the expenditures which you have enumerated 
are confidential, "you may indicate which may be printed in the record 
and oan for security reasons it should be held for the committee’s 
use only. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many civilians do you anticipate? 

Colonel Hitut. We anticipate 32 civilians—20 with the various 
missions, 3 with the missions office in the Canal Zone and 9 at the 
Command and General Staff, School at. Fort Leavenworth where 
they contribute to the publication of a periodical called the Military 

eview, which is translated and sent to Latin American countries. 
Most of these civilians do clerical work. The translators are at 
Fort Leavenworth only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who does the translation on these things? 
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Colonel Hitt. We have not been involved for about a year in the 
translation of training publications. The program has been devoted 
primarily to reprinting. At the present time, we are endeavoring to 
obtain cooperation of the other American Republics through the 
Inter-American Defense Board here in Washington for translation of 
publications, economizing in that way. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you handle your need for interpreters? 

Colonel Hii. Usually, the officers assigned to the missions are 
sufficiently able to speak Spanish or Portuguese to take care of them- 
selves. Some interpreters are furnished by host governments. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the item of additional compensation for 
personnel? 

Colonel Hitt. Additional compensation for personnel covers the 
cost-of-living expenditures where the cost in a country is considerably 
higher than it would be in the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any place in Latin America where it is 
lower? 

Colonel Hitu. I believe there are a few places where it is slightly 
lower. 

Mr. Scrivner. If it is slightly lower, then of course there is no 
additional compensation. 

Colonel Hitu. There would not be-except that which a host govern- 
ment may provide. 

Mr. Scrivner. As far as these appropriated funds are concerned. 

Colonel Hiuu. If additional compensation is not justified, as 
determined by the Joint Per Diem Trayel and Transportation Allow- 
ance Committee, it would not be paid. © - 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have the obligation for 1952? 

Colonel Hii. I do not understand. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much of the funds have been obligated, up 
to what date? 

Mr. Copp. We have obligated through January 31, 1952, $232,315. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel. 

General Decker. We have had the attaché system discussed by 
General Bolling. Unless the subcommittee has further questions on 
that, we will go to the next item. 

Mr. Sixes. Col. R. R. White has something to add. 

Colonel Wuirer. Funds requested are for the operation and main- 
tenance of the Army attaché system consisting of 57 active Army 
attaché offices and 8 additional offices to be opened in fiscal year 1953. 

Army attaché offices are maintained in almost every country in 
the world; their mission is to collect and report intelligence of interest 
to the Department of the Army. great deal of valuable and timely 
information is received from these attaché offices. Their contribution 
to the defense of the United States is of real and continuing importance. 

General Decxer. Mr. Codd will discuss international projects. 


INTERNATIONAL PROJECTS 


Mr. Copp. This project provides funds for overseas commands to 
cover salaries of civilian personnel and administrative cost in the 
office of the Commanding General, Staff Section, and the Adminis- 
trative Office, for temporary duty travel of members of the Joint 
Brazil-United States co-mission ard military mission. 
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In addition, funds are included to support one-thitd cost of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Defense Organization including planning 
groupe; North Atlantic Treaty, London and Paris, North Atlantic 

cean and Regional Planning Group, and Military Standardization 
Agency. In addition, a classified project is included herein. 

I would like to say at this time that the one-third cost of planning 
groups in the North Atlantic Treaty are no longer required. That 
has now become a budget responsibility of the Navy and the Air Force. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the reason for the reduction? 

Mr. Copp. This estimate may be further reduced by the amount 
included for support of the North Atlantic Treaty Groups. 

Mr. Stxes. How much can it be reduced? 

Mr. Copp. $340,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Reduced $340,000? 

Mr. Copp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the difference between the 1952 and the 1953 
budget that permits a reduction? 

Mr. Copp. There is a million dollars included in the fiscal year 1952 
estimate for the Secretary of Defense requirements. We were the 
carrying agency for that gequirement. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to provide for the record a break- 
down showing what the costs are actually met out of the remaining 
funds that are requested. You can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Scrivner. What is your obligation figure? 

Mr. Copp. $260,403 through January 31, 1952. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that mean that as yet the million-dollar item 
has not been transferred? 

Mr. Copp. The million dollars has not been transferred as of this 
date. 

Now, off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Next item, General Decker. 

General Deckur. The next item is the “Inter-American Defense 
Board.”’ General Sibert will discuss that. 


INTER-AMERICAN DEFENSE BOARD 


General Sinert. The Inter-American Defense Board was created 
by a meeting of foreign ministers January 1942. The United States 
assumed financial responsibilities in 1948. In 1948, at the meeting of 
Bogota, the Organization of American States assumed responsibility 
for the Inter-American Defense Board and carried its activities on its 
budget with the exception of this one item that 1 am here to defend. 

By the constitution of the Board itself, the chairman of the Board 
shall be a member of the Atmed Forces of the host country which has, 
since its beginning, been the United States and will undoubtedly 
continue to be the United States. 

The Chairman of the Board has been provided $10,000 a year for 
representational activities, vis-A-vis Latin-American pope here, 
the visitors, members of the Board, the 42 delegates, and that money 
he uses partly himself and partly to subdivide among the other senior 
UnitedStates officers on the Board. To date there has been spent 
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$3,400 of this money. Last year it was $10,000. This year it is 
$10,000. 


Mr. Srxxzs. Provide for the record a listing, except for security 
classifications, of the expenditures. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Scrivner. No questions. 


General Decxzr. General Canine will present the requirements 
for the Armed Forees Security Agency. 


ARMED FORCES SECURITY AGENCY 


Mr. Srxes. General, how are you? Is this on or off the record? 

General Canine. Off the record from the beginning. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General. 

General Decker. Next we will have General Loper and the Armed 
Forces special weapons project, project 1727. 


ARMED FORCES SPECIAL WEAPONS PROJECT 


Mr. Srxzs. Is this on or off the record. 

General Lorrr. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General. 

General Decker. We have one more item in this program, sir; 
that is project 1729. Colonel Pence will discuss the joint communica- 
‘tions center. : 


JOINT COMMUNICATIONS CENTER 
Mr. Sixes. Colonel Pence, do you have a statement to give us on 
1729? 


Colonel Pence. I have a very short statement. 
Mr. Srxzs. Is this on or off the record? 


Colonel Pence. I think this had better be off the record. 
Mr. Sixes. All right. 


(Discussion off the record.) 
Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel. 


Wepnespay, Marca 26, 1952. 
MANUFACTURING FaciILitiEs 


Prosect 1810—APpPpRENTICE TRAINING 


Direct obligations 





Estimate Estimate, 
Actual, fiscal : 
y fiscal year fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 1953 





Total for project $1, 731, 37 $2, 958, 319 $2, 041, 000 


Apprentice training 1, 451, 960 1, 961, 792 2, 041, 000 
Operational training 279, 410 996, 527 : 0 
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APPRENTICE TRAINING 


Mr. Sixes. What is the next program, General Decker? 

General Decker. The first program this afternoon is 1800, which 
deals with apprentice training of the Ordnance Corps. Lieutenant 
Colonel Peters, of the Ordnance Corps, is here as the witness in con- 
nection with that appropriation. 

Mr. Sixes. You have one project of $2,041,000? 

General Decker. That is right. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, Colonel Peters. Tell us about the program. 

Colonel Peters. Mr. Chairman, would you like me to read my 
opening statement, or just tell you about the program? 

Mr. Sixes. Read the statement and fill it in in any way you think 
is necessary in order that we have a clear picture of the program. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Perrers. The funds included in the fiscal year 1953 budget 
submission will provide for the operation of the ordnance apprentice 
program at approximately the same level as maintained during fiscal 
year 1952. Fifteen ordnance installations are conducting apprentice 
programs. 

e ordnance apprentice training program is of long standing and 
has proven its worth over the years. Actually, it started in the late 
1800's. The industrial activities of the Ordnance Corps require 
exceptionally skilled artisans and tradesmen and, since many of the 
skills are not available in the local recruiting areas, apprentice pro- 
grams are considered to be necessary. A majority of these apprentices 
are veterans. 

The skills for which apprentices are trained are directly related to 
the needs of the particular installation and in many instances are 
skills for which there is no civilian counterpart. Included in this 
latter category would be fire-control instrument repairman, electronic 
and mechanical, and artillery mechanics and repairmen, among others. 

The Ordnance Corps apprentice training program has been approved 
by the Department of Labor and is a realistic and practical solution 
toward meeting the Ordnance Corps requirements for skilled artisans 
and tradesmen. A high percentage of the graduates of this program 
have remained with ordnance throughout the years, and are now 
occupying key positions throughout the corps. 

We have this program at 15 different installations. We are re- 
questing funds to continue it at the same installations, with a little 
adjustment between installations. 

Mr. Stxes. How many trainees are there? 

Colonel Peters. Actually, right now? 

Mr. Srxzs. Yes. 

Colonel Perrers. Approximately 800. 

Mr. Sixes. How long is the training program? 

Colonel Psrgrs. Four years. 

Mr. Sixes. Who is eligible.? 

Colonel Pevers. Any individual in an installation, whether he be a 
veteran or a new None hy is eligible providing he meets the civil- 
service standards for an apprentice. 

Mr. Srxes. How is he selected? 
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Colonel Perrers. He is selected by the installation, usually on the 
recommendation of a foreman of the particular shop. He is screened 
by a board as to aptitude and ability. The apprentice board reviews 
each apprentice’s record every 6 months. It he does not meet the 
standards, he is eliminated. 

Mr. Srxes. Is he paid while he is learning? Does he stay on the 
job and go to school? 

Colonel Perers. It operates in this way: A certain percentage of 
the work of the apprentice in his apprentice years is devoted to class- 
room instruction. For that part of it he is taken away from the par- 
ticular work area, when he goes into the classroom for mathematics, 
mechanical drawing, or whatever it is. The remaining time he spends 
either working on the production line or making items that are useful 
in production. 

Mr. Sixes. What did it cost last year? 

Colonel Perers. $1,961,792. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the other item that was carried last year and 
is not carried this year? 

Colonel Perers. That is operational training. 

Mr. Srxes. Has that been discontinued? 

Colonel Peters. Not discontinued; no. It has been decided that 
operational training should be charged to the activities for which the 
training is being given. In other words, if you are training a man to 
be an ammunition inspector, he is charged to the ammunition pro- 

ram. 
i Mr. Sixes. The Office of Education of the Federal Security Agency 
has asked for funds for apprentice training. How would that fit in 
with this program? Would it duplicate your type of training? 

Colonel Prrrers. They are at present not financing any Ordnance 
Corps apprentice training. I do not know specifically for what they 
are requesting their funds. The ordnance program has been approved 
by the Department of Labor, however, and we have an apprentice 
agreement with them. 

Mr. Srxes. The Department of Labor, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
has requested $2,751,000 to promote apprentice training in the United 
States. In addition to that, over $19 million in grants to States is 
provided to promote vocational education. Is it not possible for the 
Army to get the training it needs from those programs, without having 
its own apprentice training program? 

Colonel Prrrers. Not entirely. It would be possible in certain 
skills, but in such things as fire control, instrument repairmen, both 
electronic and mechanical, the Ordnance Corps is the only agency 
outside of possibly the Navy that I know of that can give the training. 
There is no civilian counterpart. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is there any duplication of what the other agencies or 
States do in the training you do? 

Colonel Prergers. You might say there is duplication in the field 
of machinists in that we are not the only agency conducting machinist 
training. We train machinists primarily at installations where we 
have a difficult job of recruiting them. A machinist being trained 
in one State is of no value to one of our installations in another State. 

Mr. Srxes. Are machinists included in this budget? 

Colonel Peters. Yes, sir; they are included in this budget. 

Mr. Stxes. How many? 

Colonel Peters. Approximately 221. 
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Mr. Sixes. Could they be eliminated? 

Colonel Peters. I would not recommend it; no, sir. We have 
them at such places as Redstone, Red River, Pueblo, and Benicit, 
where they are having difficulty in recruiting. Even with all the 
training being given by State and Federal agencies there is still a 
shortage of skilled tradesmen, particularly in the areas where we have 
programs. 

Mr. Sixes. Should not this be a charge against arsenals and depots? 

Colonel Peters. Against their operating expenses? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Colonel Perers. There are two schools of thought on that. I will 
say this in our defense, that we consider apprentice training a legiti- 
mate training expense. All of their time is not properly chargeable 
to the operation of the depot or the manufacturing program. That 
part of the time they are engaged in manufacturing work is charged 
to the manufacturing program. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not have any questions at this time. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Colonel Peters. 

Colonel Perers. Thank you. 


RECRUITING 


Direct obligations by project 





Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1952 1953 


Actual, fiscal 


Project year 1951 





Operation of recruiting stations , $8, 151, 
Advertising , 208, ' , 050, 
Off-post lodging and storage of vehicle . , 127, , 519, 
Travel ; , 800, 











12, 520, 











Project 1910—Operation of Recruiting Stations 





year 1951 


Actual, fiscal | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total for project 


Personal service (01) 
Other objects 


$8, 708, 195 


$8, 355, 880 


$8, 151, 000 





6, 855, 055 
1, 853, 140 








6, 416, 153 
1, 939, 727 





6, 422, 800 
1, 728, 200 





Mr. Sixes. What is next, General Decker? 
General Decker. The next program is 1900, “‘Recruiting activities.”’ 
General Niergarth will present this program. 
Mr. Srxes. General, do you have a statement on the budget for 


recruiting? 


General NiprGartH. Yes, sir. 


I have a statement if you would 


care to have me read it. It does not go into the size of the job par- 


ticularly, but I will be glad to read it. 


Mr. Sikes. Proceed with your statement. 
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GENERAL STATEMENT ON RECRUITING 


General NrercartH. The United States Army-United States Air 
Force recruiting program provides for the recruiting of volunteers, 
conducting of reenlistment drives, administering physical and mental 
examinations to selective service registrants and volunteers for the 
armed services, and operating the Recruiting Publicity Bureau. 

The volunteer effort required by the Universal Military Training 
and Service Act, is based on sound military and economic principles. 
The volunteer is career-minded, forms the hard core of the services, 
has high morale, and makes possible a continuing effective military 
force. An enlisted man will serve at least 3 or 4 years as compared 
to two for the selective service man. Since cost for processing, train- 
ing, and travel is about the same for each, the investment in the volun- 
teer is obviously more desirable. 

The Air Force is relying solely-on volunteers and reenlistments for 
its manpower requirements. Experience has shown that it is more 
difficult to get recruits for the Army than for the Air Force and hence 
the Army must continue to call upon selective service. 

Recruiting is a selling job. Resumption of a well-planned adver- 
tising program is recommended for fiscal year 1953, to reach the eli- 
gible individuals and inform them of opportunities in the services. 
Aviation cadets are particularly difficult to obtain because of high 
standards for selection. Careful program and media selection will 
be made. Funds will not be used for prestige and nondirectional 
advertising. 

Soldiers and airmen are being urged to reenlist. Reenlistment pro- 
grams are also being emphasized through commanders, unit officers, 
and families of soldiers. 

Physical and mental examinations are administered at Armed Forces 
examining stations to volunteers entering the armed services and selec- 
tive-service registrants, who make up the largest group of individuals 
processed. Qualified selective-service men report a second time, are 
physically inspected, and then administratively processed at the in- 
duction stations for the Army and the Marine Corps. 

The Recruiting Publicity Bureau prepares, produces, and distributes 
material for the recruiting and reenlistment programs of the Army and 
the Air Force. Radio public service programs, pamphlets, booklets, 
posters, window cards, and sales kits, are representative of the work 
of the bureau. 

In fiscal year 1953, the Recruiting Service will require $12,500,000, 
or about $2 million less than in fiscal year 1952, and about $5; million 
less than in fiscal year 1951. The reduction is due to curtailment of 
the advertising program. 


RECRUITMENT ADVERTISING 


Mr. Sixes. You have discussed the item of operation of recruiting 
stations, for which you are asking $8,151,000. You say the adver- 
tising cost is going to be less. What is going to be covered in ad- 
vertising as you propose it? 

General NrerGartu. As we propese now, we have actually broken 
it down by programs for the two services. First of all, $1,050,000 
will be split two ways, with the Air Force getting 40 percent and the 
Army 60 percent. 
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Mr. Sixes. What types of advertising will be used? 

General Niercarta. We will try as far as we can go with free 
ad vertising—free space, time. We are going to push that as far as 
we can. e will use other media that will reach groups of people 
we are trying to recruit based upon the best advice we can get. 

Mr. Sixes. What kinds of advertising do you propose to buy? 

General Nrercarta. I think we will probably use radio and use 
some spot newspaper and use spots on television where we think we 
can get the best results in that way. 


Mr. Sikes. How is that advertising awarded and distributed where 
you use paid advertising? 

General Nrercartu. The advertising money is spent through an 
agency—at the present time the Grant Agency—and that agency 
is the one that advises us as to the best method to utilize the money 
and reach the people we want to get. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you seleet the agency that you use? 

General NiercartH. That agency was selected by the Secretary. 
of the Army and the Secretary of the Air Force. I do not know 
how this agency was selected. 


Mr. Sixes. Will you determine that and supply the information: 
in the record? 


General NierGartH. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 


SELECTION oF ADVERTISING CONTRACTOR 


The selection of the contractor for the Army-Air Force recruiting advertising. 
account is accomplished as follows: 

(a) The procedure for selection of advertising agencies by the Government is 
comparable to the method utilized by large business. Advertising agencies are 
not selected on a bid basis because the monetary account going to the agencies is 
practically identical; the difference is not in the price but in the performance on 
a professional basis. 

(b) Five months in advance of the termination of the contractual period, 
selected advertising agencies are advised by letter that the departments are 
intending to renegotiate the advertising contract for the Army and Air Forcé 
recruiting service. This letter invites the interested agencies to a briefing. In 
past years, because the advertising budget had been approximateiy $3,000,000 
each year, only those agencies with an annual billing of $10,000,000 were invited 
to bid. The reason for this minimum billing was that the recruiting account 
required an agency of broad scope, recognized performance, and sound financial 
resources. Financial resource is of particular importance. In most cases agency 
commissions are only allowed when bills are discounted within a 30-day period; 
whereas, Government payment may not be made to the agency for 90 to 120 
days thus placing a large financing burden on the agency. § 

(c) Approximately 1 month after the letter announcing intention to negotiate, 
a briefing is held for the benefit of interested agencies. At this briefing, all infor- 
mation necessary to help the agency in preparing a full presentation and a proposal 
for contract is heats § The briefing describes the recruiting advertising prob- 
lems, the previous campaigns, the numerous extra services necessary, the research 
and field operations required. At this time participating agencies are provided 
any special materials or information they may desire for the preparation of their 
presentation. 

(d) These agencies that have attended the briefing and are interested in making 
competitive presentation are invited to appear before a board which will recom- 
mend the selection. The board is charged with the selection of an agency which 
it considers will give the Government the most complete and satisfactory service 
and the greatest return on each advertising dollar expended. The board is 
appointed as an advisory group to the Secretary of the Army and the Secretary 
of the Air Force. The last board convened to consider presentation was composed 
of one civilian adviser, the Assistant Secretaries of the two Departments, a senior?! 
officer representing the Army and the Air Force. After careful consideration of 
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the evidence of the capabilities of each agency, the board makes a recommenda- 
tion for selection. 


(e) The board’s recommendation is submitted to the Secretary of the Army 
and the Secretary of the Air Force for their consideration. Final selection is 
determined by the two Secretaries. Upon decision of the Secretaries, the par- 
ticipating agencies are advised of the particular agency selected. 

) The negotiation of the new contract is carried out by The Adjutant General 
at the expiration of the previous contract. Contracts are for a l-year period 
commencing-July 1 and may be renewed at the end of the contractual period 
upon approval of the Department ries. 5 

Mr. Sixes. What is included in the off-post lodging and storage of 
vehicles, where you ask $1,519,000? 

General NrercartH. That storage is for recruiters in the field who 
are out making calls on the men and are away from their home stations 
a great deal of the time. 

r. Scrivner. That is a lot of storage. How many vehicles do 
you have in the service? 

_ General Nrercarta. The report you have unfortunately lists cars, 
as you will notice, where they use them part of the month. So from 
that we gather they draw them from a pool quite frequently. 

Mr. Scrivner. The most of these are isolated places where they 
cannot draw them from a pool. 

General Nuercarru. That is right; the most of them are. 

r. ScrtvNner. My questidn was how many cars do you have. 
You have $1,500,000 worth of lodging and off-post storage of vehicles. 
That will store a lot of cars. _ 

General NrercartH. The last figure we had I think was 2,778 cars 
actually assigned. That figure came in last September. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is an extremely high figure. 

Mr. Srxes. Would you like the detailed information provided on 
that or not? 

Mr. Scrivner. There was supposed to be a report, and I think it 
was furnished. 

Mr. Sixes. What is involved in your request for travel funds of 
$1.8 million? 

General Nizrcarts. That.is travel for volunteers, who travel for 
mental and physical examinations. 

Mr. Sixes. How much for volunteers and how much for Selective 
Service? 

General NrerGartu. $450,000 for volunteers. 

Colonel Banvitxe. It is all by volunteers. 

General Niercarra. On ‘that storage thing, there was only 
$306,000 for storage. 

Mr. Sixes. For what is the $450,000 required? 

Colonel BANvILLE. The $450,000 is for volunteers. 

General Nrercartu. At $4 a volunteer? 

Colonel Banvitie. At $4, on the average, for travel. 

Mr. Scrivner. General, you have not appeared before us on this 
program before; have you? 

General Nrercartu. No, sir; I have not. 

Mr. Scrivner. How long have you been in charge of the recruiting 
activity? 

General NrerGcartn. Since last August. 

Mr. Scrivner. If you had been here before, you would have heard 
many oi the statements this committee has made relative to its dis- 
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satisfaction with the cost of the recruiting program. Just one item 
was the matter of automobiles. I am more familiar, of course, with 
the State of Kansas than any other State. I am acquainted with every 
community listed here in this report where you have recruiting stations 
in Kansas—about 24 of them. With your State headquarters at 
Topeka and those 24 stations, you have 48 motor vehicles and this 
report shows the mileage per month runs from January 1951, when it 
was 41,000, to where it jumps up in the warmer and more pleasant 
month of May to 71,000 and then 63,000, 49,000, and dropping off to 
35,000 in December and dropping down as low as 26,000 in February. 
Of course, February is not a very good month to drive around Kansas. 
Roughly, on a general average, that is about 1,000 miles a month per 
car, or 30 miles a day. And, of course, they have to drive them from 
where they are stored to the recruiting office and back. It looks 
extreme. 

I have not had time to analyse all of the figures that have been 

iven me, but can anybody tell me how many recruits were obtained 
foc those 45 offices in Kansas during that year? 

General Decker. That is in the report, I believe. 

General NrerGarta. Our recruiters say they usually have to con- 
tact about 20 boys in order to bring 1 in. 

Mr. Scrivner. What inducements are you offering these men in 
the recruiting stations now? Do you have any quota set for them? 

General Nrercarts. Yes, sir. Quotas are set for each Army based 
on the distribution of population. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then that is passed on down to the individual 
stations? 

General NrercartH. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens when the recruiters reach their 
quotas? 

General Niercartu. Of course, you cannot balance that exactly, 
but immediately—— ‘ 

Mr. Scrivner. [ am talking about what reward is there for them to 
meet their quotas? 

General Nrercartu. There is no particular reward. 

Mr. Scrivner. There are no leaves, no furloughs? When did you 
stop that? 

General Nrercartu. I do not know that it was ever in effect, as a 
matter of fact. 

Mr. Scrivner. It has been widely reported that if they reach 
certain quotas, then they get certain rewards. They get a longer time 
off for week ends or something else. 

General Nrercartux. That would be left to the local commanders. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, is it done? 

General Nrercarra. I do not know. I will have to find out 
whether or not at this time there are any rewards for the men who 
meet their quotas. 

Mr. Scrivner. In making some rather off-the-cuff studies of my 
own and getting my information where I could—and, in a few of them 
I may be off a litthe—taking into consideration all of the expenses, 
which would include your cars, your gas and oil, your maintenance and 
repair, rent, telephone, utilities, plus the cost of civilian employment, 
plus the cost of military, both commissioned and enlisted, you will find 
your cost per enlistment for the Army man will run you almost $400 
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or even a little more in some months. It will vary, because your cost 
will be fairly constant but your intake of recruits varies. I am 
talking now of Kansas primarily. It goes up and down with the 
seasons of the year; it goes up and down with the termination of 
school periods; it goes up and down with the economic situation that 
might develop in an individual locality. 

eneral NierGartH. What costs are you using in that? Are you 
using the cost of all of our recruiting stations? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking now about what it costs to operate 
these stations and what you get out of them, which is the only way 
I know how to estimate how much it costs to get a recruit. 

General Niercarts. I would like to say this just as a general 
statement——— 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me go a little further. If you can disprove this 
statement, all right. That is the Army. Now, apparently you have 
an easier selling job with the Air Force. As a result, you get a higher 
proportion of recruits, and the cost probably for the Air Force recruit 
will run maybe $80 or $90. That would be in months when your in- 
take is fairly low. When you get into the months when the intake is 
higher, those costs will drop, and probably for the Army they will drop 
as low as $250 per recruit and somewhere around $35, or $40 for the 
Air Force. 

If you will try to do what I tried to do as best I could within my 
limited time and with no staff except my own, if you will take the 
number of civilians employed, the number of military personnel on 
duty, and if you will take all of the other items of cost—rent, transpor- 
tation, communication, and all the rest that go into the operating cost 
of recruiting—you will find my figures are not far wrong. 

Colonel ScHLtanserR. I have a study here which we ran just last 
week based on the recruiting figures for the last 6 months. i figured 
those on three possible methods. In the first table the Army recruit 
costs $260.33; the Air Force, $160.35. Under the best situation, which 
is this third one, we will get a cost for the Army recruit of $106.32 
and, for the Air Force, $96.73. 

That same study shows the cost of a joint recruit through the joint 
recruiting service is $98.75. That is country-wide. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your cost for some months will run lower, and for 
some months it will run higher. 

Colonel Scutanser. This is for the first 6-month period from July 1 
through December 31, for the first half of the fiscal year. The reason 
I made it out in three different ways is that the principal difficulty is 
in the cost of officers and enlisted men, Army and Air Force. That 
accounts for about 70 percent of the cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what I am talking about, because you have 
about 1,200 or 1,300 recruiting stations throughout the country. 

General Niercarts. There are 1,180 recruiting stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. In those 1,180, how many officers do you have? 

General NrerGarts. We have in just those stations 711 officers and 
4,943 enlisted. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many civilians? 

General Nrercartrs. Nine hundred seventeen civilians—a total of 
6,571. 

' Mr. Scrivner. The average pay of an officer will be how much, 
figuring in his pay, allowances, and everything? 
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General Nrercartu. Around $6,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is conservative. Well, there is $500,000 there. 
Hiow much is it for the enlisted man? 

General Nrercartu. About $3,500. 

Mr. Scrivner. There is about $1,250,000. Generally the figures 
we have here do not work out like yours do. 

General NierGartrH. You see, we have two jobs, actually, and I 
have broken them out for my own convenience. I had to do it 
that way in order to group my costs. Here is the cost of the job, the 
number of personnel and the purpose of the job together. 

Mr. Scrivner. Here is a statement that has just been handed to 
me. Let us do a little mathematics, without going into all of the 
details, because I do not know what they all are. This report shows 
the cost of recruiting is $16,656,689, and it shows that the total en- 
listments procured were 168,665. That is made up of 34,613 Army 
and 134,052 Air Force. You divide that 168,000 into the $16 million, 
and it is right at $100 per.man. Now, of those 168,000, how many 
are reenlistments? 

General Nrercartu. I can give you some figures for the last 6 
months. This is just a little later than that report you have. This 
runs from July 1, 1951, to February 29, 1952. The total recruits were 
233,862, and there were 90,518 reenlistments. 

Mr. Scrtivver. How many of those 90,000 are going to go through 
your recruiting stations? 

General Nimreartu. We figure roughly about 10 percent after 
they have been out of the service for 2 or 3 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the other 90 percent 

General NiercAartH. We do not count them in ours, however; we 
separate those out. : 

Mr. Scrivner. I am talking now about the ones that go through 
the enlistment centers, that go through the recruiting offices, out 
through the boondogs. 

General NrercartH. You mean those with prior service. We 
have some of those go through the recruiting stations. We figure 
roughly about 10 percent. Some of those boys will re-enlist in 2 days, 
some in 10 days, and some in 30 days. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some will reenlist immediately? 

General NiprcartH. That is right—and do not go down to our 
stations. We figure we catch about 10 percent that have been out 
and which come through our recruiting stations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are those that do not get out of uniform are in- 
cluded in your recruitments? 

General NierGcartu. No, sir. This shows only those that go through 
the recruiting service. The total of recruits is 233,862, and at the 
other installations, which means reenlistments right at the stations, 
is 90,516 less about 10 percent who come through our recruiting offices. 
That figure of reenlistments right now is running about 40 percent, 
which is very good for boys who have not been in too long. It is 
much higher than that for the people who have been in the service a 
little longer, 

Mr. Scrivner. Going back again to this report, under one formula 
that was used it shows the average cost per Army recruit was $260 
and the average cost for the Air Force was $62. That ties in pretty 
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well with my rough estimate of what it is costing in comparison to 
what it is costing in Kansas; does it not? 

General NrerGcartH. Fairly well. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then you made another estimate and came up with 
a figure of $238.30 for the Army and $70.19 for the Air Force, and in 
the third column—I am not going to try to explain them all, because. 
I did not make up these figures; they have been handed to me just now 
by Colonel Schlanser—there is an average cost per recruit of $106.32 
for the Army and an average cost for the Air Force of $96.73, which is 
considerably higher for the Air Force than the other two computations 
and considerably less for the Army compared to the other two 
computations. 

General Niercarts. We have analyzed the figures for the calendar 
year 1951 and for the purpose of this report determined the cost for- 
each enlistment, in which the cost of all military personnel, pay and 
allowances, assigned to the recruiting service has been charged, and 
we get $173.68 for the Army and $81.67 for the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not see how you can do that in view of what 
the figures show. For instance, let us take a rough calculation 
again. From the best information I could get by a rather rough 
rule-of-thumb estimate, the cost per month for operating your 
stations in Kansas was right at $30,000, around $29,000 a month, 
and I think you said the cost was 60 percent Army and 40 percent 
Air Force, which is just about the way I got it. During one month, 
which was a low month as far as the number of recruits was concerned, 
there were 183 recruits, 143 of which were Air Force recruits and 40 
of which were Army, which is pretty much the proportion shown in 
your figures. 

‘Now, if I break down the 28,000, that would give about $150 as 
the average cost for Air Force and Army. When you break that down 
the other way on vour 60—40 basis, 60 percent of the cost to the Army 
and 40 percent of the cost to the Air Force, and then take that figure 
as it relates to the corresponding number of recruits, you will see it 
brings the average of $156 per recruit, up to a little over $400 for each 
Army recruit and about $75 or $80 for each Air Force recruit. 

Would not that be pretty close to being mathematically correct? 

General NrerGartH. I do not think so. We have some figures 
taken right off these costs which I just got in this report, and I think 
those would be the things to go by. 

Mr. Scrivner. We will go into that a little later. If my caleula- 
tion was correct, maybe these figure I have had to run up rather 
roughly will be off just a little, but they cannot be off very much, be- 
cause they take in the rental, communications, the number of em- 
ployees involved, and everything else. 

General NierGartu. Of course, the basic premise that it costs 
more to get an Army recruit, I think, is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Your own figures just given me by Colonel Schlanser 
show that conclusively. 

General Nrercartu. That picture is not quite true, because 
actually we do not send an Army recruiter and an Air Force recruiter 
up to get the same man. You send them out to see a recruit, and 
maybe it is an Army man who enlists an Air Force recruit. That is 
happening all the time. 
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Mr. Scrivner. According to the picture we get, when they go into 
a combined station, the most of them ealist in the Air Force. think 
you will find that is true throughout the country. 

General Nrercartu. As a matter of fact, the recruits now are 
running, according to the last report we have, about three times as 
many to the Air Force. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is what this shows in Kansas—three times as 
many to the Air Force as Army recruits. But the recruiting personnel 
is in the converse ratio. There are fewer Air Force personnel on duty 
recruiting than Army personel, which, of course, makes the cost per 
Army recruit much greater than the cost per Air Force recruit. Would 
not that be the fact? 

General Nrercartu. That is true. But I think the only way to 
figure the cost per recruit is the average cost. It is all Government 
money. We are all trying to get recruits for the services. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose it costs you $156 that month per recruit 
in the State of Kansas, average. Now, when we get into another 
month—take, for instance, December of 1951, which is a fairly recent 
figure—your cost per month for the recruiting service in Kansas is 
going to stay about the same or at $28,000. It may vary a little but 
very little. But the same proportion exists, 60-40, so that the cost 
of Army personnel and the Army share of the expense would be about 
the same, 60-40, which would run about $17,000 compared to about 
$11,000 for the Air Force. During that month, however, the recruit- 
ing went up to around 450, with the same overhead. 

General Nrercarra. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, of course, the cost per recruit dropped consid- 
erably. As a matter of fact, it dropped below $70 on the average and 
brought the average cost per Air Force recruit down to about $30 and 
brought the cost per Army recruit down to around $250. But even 
a cost of $250 to get one recruit is just too heavy. 

General NrercartraH. But you have to average it the year around. 
For example, we just postponed until June 30, just the other day, the 
time at which a chap can enlist before he is drafted. We moved it 
back to June 30. As you approach that time 

Mr. Scrivner. You get a bigger rush of recruits. 

General Niercartu. Of course. 

Mr. Scrivner. And the more you can get in with the same overhead, 
the lower the cost per recruit becomes. 

General NimrGartu. Surely. The hard thing to do is to get recruits 
when that pressure is not on. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many evenings have you personally spent 
trying to induce somebody to join the military service? 

General NrerGartu. That I have spent? 

‘Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

General Nipreartu. I have not been out on recruiting duty. But 
recruiting is like selling insurance, and very few insurance men call on 
you in your office, because you won't let them in. 

Mr. Scrivner. I know how difficult it is to do a recruiting job and 
get the man down to the point where he puts his name on the dotted 
line. Of course, my experience was in peacetime and there was not the 
pressure of the draft and all that, and it was not easy. The easiest 
job of all is, all things being equal, to sell the man who is already in if 
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his experience has been such that you can sell him on a rebuy. It is 
just like it is with the automobile. If you have sold a man a car and 
it turns out to be a good car, he is the easiest prospect in the world to 
sell that car to again. 

General Nrercartu. Right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But if it turns out to be a lemon, then his sales 
resistance is so strong that you might as well check him off, because 
he is not going to buy another. 

General NiprGartru. As a matter of fact, I think the Army has 
been doing a good job of selling reenlistments. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let us concede that maybe they have, but too 
mary times the prospectus was so glowing and the actual performance 
wes :o far short of what the promises that the buyer cannot be resold. 

General Nrercarrs. That may be true, but I really think the 
Army has done a good job, because 40-percent reenlistments is pretty 
good, and that is the number of the first reenlistments. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a little higher than it was. 

General NierGcartu. I notice General Hanley made a stasemnmnt to 
you last year which I would like to clarify, that of the draftees less 
than 10 percent were reenlisting. That was based—and apparently he 
did not get a chance to clarify it—on a spot survey that was run right 
after the draft started. They went out on a spot check and asked 
the boys what their intentions were as to staying in the Army—these 
are draftees—and less than 10 percent at that particular time indi- 
cated an intention when their 21 months were up that they would 
stay in. 

The drafting started July 1950, and we got the first men in, in 
August—1,500. Those 1,500 will come out next August after 2 years. 
Some will come back from Korea, and we are already starting to work 
on these people. Thirty percent of Army’s advertising effort will be 
directed toward this program in 1953. 

Mr. Scrivner. You are not going to get them back by way of 
posters, newspaper advertising or some paper magazine ads. That is 
a matter of personal contact. 

General Nrercarru. That is personal contact first. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is a comparatively inexpensive operation. 

General Nrercartu. Well, yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. You already have the prospect in the service? 

General NrercartH. That is right. We do have to put out a 
little information to help these people. 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to see what your reaction is to this. On 
March 14 the Governor of North Dakota made a request that all 
military recruiters be withdrawn from North Dakota. In a letter he 
says that— 
hordes of recruiters for all services are recruiting indiscriminately in this State 
without regard to needs of individuals in agriculture or industry. 

The Governor, telegraphs Secretary Lovett, Secretary of Defensc, 
that, “it is needlessly duplicating expense and employing personnel”’ 
and then he “urges that recruiters be withdrawn so that all volun- 
teering can be done through the selective service board.”” Would you 
care to comment on that? 

General NrerGartu. No, sir. I do not care to. That was replied 
to bv the Secretary. 
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Mr. Scrivner. I would not know the Governor if he walked into 
the room. But his reaction is pretty much typical of the reaction 
throughout the Midwest. I think it is typical of the reaction of 
the average member of the American public, namely, that there are 
too many recruiting offices and too many military men assigned to 
that. It is costing the taxpayers too much for whet they get, and 
I would like to see the cost of recruiting reduced materially. It 
should come away down. If it is on the averages of the rough cal- 
culation I make-—or taking the ones more favorable to the Army 
handed to me a while ago, it is costing us per individual man—— 

General NrerGartu. It is not costing as much as your drafting, 
is it? These boys are all for 3 years. The draftee is only for 2 years. 
You get nothing out of him for the first 6 months. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not get me wrong. I wish every man would 
volunteer. 


General Nriercarrs. I think we should resort to drafting as a 
last resort. 


Mr. Scrivner. If I had my way every man would be in there as 
a volunteer. 

General NizrGartu. It would make a better Army. 

Mr. Scrivner. But there must be, or should be, some way of 
cutting down the cost of obtaining your volunteers. 

General NizrGartH. Well, I have not made a study of it but I 
would like to. Simce the draft law has been in effect we have drafted, 
as of about February, 940,000 draftees; 77,000 of these went to the 
Marines. In the same time we have enlisted 709,000 enlistees. 
That is Army-Air Force. Now, if you take the enlistees with the 
Marines and what the Army and Navy got in the meantime, with 
whatever their expense is—and take the Army and Air Force alone 
709,000 in that time against 894,000. They drafted about a hundred 
thousand more than were enlisted and reenlisted during that time 
in the Army and Air Force. I think that is pretty good. 

I think we do not have to put the same amount of effort in the 
program from here on out. When the draft started we had only 
about 1,500,000 in all the services and we have built it to about 3,500,- 
000. Now, we do have to take care of the replacements, and we have 
no intention of spending any amounts of money trying to get the 
ordinary run of the mine recruits, and I think the Army is in agree- 
ment with that, and I think the Army is about up to strength. The 
Air Force is getting about as many men as they can handle at the 
schools. We could get more, but that is all we can handle. As a 
result of work done in the past enlistments have been built up. 

Mr. Williams, vice president of Sears, Roebuck, has a boy in the 
Air Force. He is tickled to death with what the Air Force has done 
for the boy. About a year ago he put on a program in his stores— 
664 of them—and built the posters himself at no cost to the Govern- 
ment. It did the Air Force a great amount of good. It was so suc- 
cessful that he persuaded the Retail Dry Goods Association to sponsor 
America’s Retailers Air Force Week. He figured it was good in his 
stores and that it would be good country-wide. The project will 
start in April, 

Mr. Scrivner. A program like that is to be highly commended. 
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General Nrercarrna. Here is one thing I think we should remember, 
and that is, we are not recruiting ‘‘run-of-mine Joes” to see how many 
we can getin. Here is what we are trying to recruit: 

To obtain volunteers for the Army and the Air Force in compliance 
with the directive in Universal Military Training and Service Act. 

To recruit those who are in categories particularly needed by the 
services, but who are not subject to selective service regulations. 

To obtain aviation cadets and officer candidates for the Army in 
sufficient numbers to meet service requirements. 

To recruit women for the services. 

To recruit nurses and women medical specialists. 

To stimulate reenlistment of volunteers and selectees. 

To obtain aviation cadets in sufficient numbers to meet Air Force 
requirements is getting to be a most serious problem. You cannot 
draft them. 

It is more serious than the demand for recruiting women for the 
service. You cannot draft them. And women specialists—you can- 
not draft them. That is the program for recruiting, and we have not 
sent in any recruiters to get the farmer in Iowa in but if they want to 
come in, they should have the privilege of coming in—the boys in Iowa, 
the same as anywhere else. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is for advertising? 

General Nrercartn. $1,050,000. That is split two ways—Army, 
$600,000, and the Air Force, $400,000. Out of that the Air Force 
has to try to get these cadets which is going to be a terrific job. 

Mr. Scrivner. Looking at the requests made in previous years— 
that is, scaling down to a fairly reasonable figure, you still have some 
very large items. Personal services alone, $6,000,000. Is that ci- 
vilian? 

General NrerGartu. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then there is shown 2,220 civilians and a while ago 
you told us it would be 917. That is 1,200 difference. Your figures 
show you have 6,893 military, and the figure I was given a while ago 
was 5,654 military. That is a difference of 1,300. Some of this will, 
of course, be travel, some overnight lodging, some meals. 

General NrerGartu. Here are the people we are using in this budget. 
We have two jobs. The word “recruiting”’ is a little confusing because 
the Armed Forces examining stations take a total of 2,332 or about 30 
perceat of the budget. That has to be operated whether you draft 
them or recruit them. It examines all the inductees and volunteers 
for all four services and processes them—2,332 people there; 6,571 on 
recruiting and 110 on our recruiting publicity. Those are the figures 
we have been talking about. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why isn’t it possible to reduce the number of recruit- 
ing stations by at least 25 percent? 

General Nrercartu. Well, it just makes the distances that much 
farther. We have left that up to the Army commanders pretty much 
to place them where they felt they had to cover the territory. Some 
of these stations have the recruiter come around on Wednesday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock, and I do not know whether you would want to close 
that or not. 

Most of these cost nothing. 

Mr. Scrivner. If they are not obtaining more recruits than some 
would indicate—as shown in this analysis—I think some might be 
closed. 
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General Nregcartzs. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some show a very poor return. 

General Niercarru. That is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. I think when this analysis has been made—dis- 
cussing as it does each individual State and the individual stations 
there—when you can get the list of recruits brought in—where the 
figures: show itis practically nil, or the cost extremely high, many of 
them can be eliminated. 

General Nrereartn. I think that is true. 

Mr. Scrivner. And’ if it is necessary to cut the appropriation to 
bring that about—— 

General Niercarru. There are more errors in the report. 

Mr. Scrivner. Some of the figures I have here show an awfully 
low ability to get recruits. 

General Nrercartu. It may be in sparse areas where you do not 
get much but on the whole they bring in about 127 men apiece—that 
is, the men on the recruiting jobs—and that is not too bad. It is 
doing a pretty big thing. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is one of the things that has worried us for a great 
many years. I still feel if there was more stress on selling the program 
to those already in the service you would have a more valuable man 
and the.job weuld be much simpler. 

General Niercarts. We are intensifymg that program and will 
make every effort to reenlist these people when they come out of the 
service and for the other boys the record has been holding about 
40 percent. 

ARMED FORCES EXAMINING STATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the cost of operating the Armed Forces ex- 
amining stations? 

General Nrercarta. That is the part of the budget that goes to the 
Armed Forces examining stations right there. 

Mr. Sixes. All of this $4,694,350? 

General NierGcartu. That is right. 

Mr. Sixgs. Is that for Army and Air Force or for all three? 

General Niercartu. All four services—the Marines, the Navy, 
Air Force, and Army. The Marines are actually inducting. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes.' On the’record. -What is being done at these stations 
that was not being done previously? 

General Niergarta. We had 103 main stations. At these main 
stations, in addition to recruiting we conducted the physical and 
mental examinations. When we got together with the Navy we sent 
a survey board around to see which stations could be used most 
advantageously in the combined operation with a view to closing 
some stations and they decided on 75. All but two of them were 
Army and Air Force stations. We did not lose many stations. 
These activities are no longer carried on by the Marines. Do you 
have the figures on that Colonel Banville? There was quite a saving. 

Colonel Banville was in on the entire operation. Perhaps he can 
answer that. 

Colonel Banvitie. There were 43 Navy, 43 Marine Corps, and 103 
Army-Air Force. That has now been reduced to 75 joint stations 
run by the staff of the 4 services. 
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Mr. Sixes. You may supply further information for the record. 

General Nrercarra. The question is, What is the advantage of 
the combined stations? 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


ArmeEp Forces EXAMINING STaTIONS 


Armed Forces examining stations were established in September and October 
of 1951 for the purpose of giving mental and physical examinations to recruits 
and inductees entering any of the four services. They were established as 
follows: 


Prior to the establishment of the Armed Forces examining stations, each 
service administered its own examinations in the following number of examining 
centers; 


Marine Corps 
Army-Air Force 


F The advantages resulting from the establishment of these stations are as 
ara > 
Economy of personnel. 

2. Substantial savings in rents and general operating costs. 

3. Because of the reduced numbers required, more highly qualified personnel 
were assigned, particularly mental-testing personnel. 

4. Commissioned medical officers were assigned to all stations. 

5. Uniform and standard mental and physical examining procedures applicable 
to all services were initiated. 


. * = same minimum mental and physical requirements for all services were 
initiated. 

7. Uniform four-service statistical reporting procedures were initiated in order 
to facilitate personnel and mobilization planning. 

8. Qualitative distribution of military manpower to the four serviees can be 
accomplished. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should like to incorporate here a request for infor- 
mation from General Decker relative to recruiting costs. 

Mr. Sixes. You certainly may. 

Mr. Scrivner. There has been presented to the committee a study 
breaking down the average cost per enlistment in the recruiting serv- 
ices, and I am calling your attention to the high unit cost set out 
here for the Fifth Army where it shows the average cost per enlist- 
ment in Wyoming as $1,032 for the Army and $219 for the Air Force. 
There are some other figures shown which are high—not that high. 
North Dakota, $356; South Dakota, $266; and there should not “be 
that much difference between those two States. $252 in Colorado; 
$226 in Nebraska; $204 for the flow of recruits in Kansas. 

If you will please study these figures and see if there is any sugges- 
tion that can be made to correct that situation, General, I should be 
glad to have your comment. 

General Decker. | will obtain a report for the committee on that. 

(Notre.—Report handed Mr. Scrivner by General Decker shows 
average cost per recruit in 1951 in Kansas was: $204.09 Army; $76.73 
Air Force. This is a small percent less than the rule of thumb ealcu- 
lation presented by Mr. Scrivner.) 
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CoMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


Direct obligations by project 





Project 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


- Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal vear 
1953 





Commercial line-haul transportation 
Military Sea Transport Service 


tractual transportation services 
Total direct obligations 





Rental and lease of transportation equipment and con- 


$215, 507, 335 
380, 218, 382 


15, 665, 872 


$282, 987, 000 
229, 116, 000 


6, 365, 813 








$365, 662, 000 
231, 662, 000 


588, 000 








611, 391, 589 


518, 468, 813 | 
| 


597, 912, 000 





Project 2110—Commercial line-h 


aul transportation 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





1. Technical services 


3. Overseas commands 
4. Other agencies 


$204, 576, 182 
2, 449, 965 
6, 620, 573 
1, 860, 615 





$265, 279, 
, 670, 

11, 766, 

, 271, 








, 338, 000 
2, 651, 000 
16, 398, 800 
3, 274, 200 





Reimbursable activities 





Item 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Total reimbursable obligations 


Deduct reimbursements from— 
Department of the Air Force 
Department of the Navy 
Other Government agencies 
All other sources 


$1, 205, 484 


$950, 000 





37, 976 
135, 616 
333, 264 
698, 628 


30, 000 
135, 000 
300, 000 
485, 000 














Mr. Sixes. General Decker, the next program is that for commer- 
cial transportation. 

General Decker. General Heileman will be the principal witness 
for that program. 

Mr. Sikes. General, what do you have to tell us about the general 
activity, item 2100? Are you prepared to make a presentation that 
will cover all the projects under commercial transportation? 

General HeILeEMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well, you may proceed. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON COMMERCIAL TRANSPORTATION 


General Herteman. As Chief of Transportation, United States 
Army, I am presenting the fiscal year 1953 requirements for the 
Department of the Army budget program, ‘Commercial transporta- 
tion.” 

This program provides for commercial line-haul transportation, 
designated as project 2110; Military Sea Transportation Service, 
designated as project 2120; and rental and lease of transportation 
equipment and contractual transportation services, designated as 
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project 2130. A total of $597,912,000 will be required for the activi- 
ties provided under this program. Of this total, 61.2 percent is for 
line-haul transportation; 38.7 percent is for ocean transportation 
and 0.1 pereent is for rental and lease of transportation equipment 
and contractual transportation services. The amount requested for 
fiscal vear 1953 may be compared to $611,391,589 obligated in fiscal 
year 1951 and $705,366,813 estimated to be obligated in fiscal year 
1952. 

The Transportation Corps provides for the movement of persons 
and cargo under policies fixed by the Department of Defense. The 
funds estimated under this program are used world-wide in support of 
military activities. Workload requirements have beea developed by 
the shipping services and have been reviewed and consolidated in. my 
Office. There are a number of factors which have been coasidered in 
the development and review of requirements. Some of these are: 
(1) the over-all Army supply program; (2) strength and deployment of 
personnel; (3) past experience and current trends; (4) budgetary 
assumptions; and (5) special programs requiring transportation 
support. 

There are no personnel funds involved in this program. 


COMMERCIAL LINE-HAUL TRANSPORTATION 


For the fiseal year 1953, a total of $365,662,000 is requested for 
line-haul transportation of supplies and equipment in support of 
military activities. This is for the world-wide requirements of the 
Army and for certain movements in support of the Air Foree. Of the 
total amount requested, 95.5 percent is for freight movements in the 
United States and 4.5 percent is for freight movements in overseas 
areas. 

Primarily, this account is for the movement of material from 
Army supply points in the United States to the various using installa- 
tions in the United States and to ports of embarkation for trans- 
shipment to overseas areas. Freight movements are accomplished 
under this account by rail, truck, commercial air, parcel post, and 
inland waterway. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. General, over what portion of these funds do you 
actually exercise control to the point that you could be held responsi- 
ble for economies or lack of economy? 

General HeiteMan. Land transportation in the United States, 
Mr. Sikes. I have more contact with land transportation overseas 
through the transportation officers of the Transportation Corps than 
I do over the sea lane. 

Mr. Sixes. I am not sure you followed my question. What part 
of the money is a fixed charge in that you are given so much material 
to haul and you pay the cost of hauling it? How much of the budget 
estimate is for personnel services and supplies directly under your 
control rather than for actual hauling costs? 

General Hereman. There are no personnel costs in this whatever. 

Mr. Sixes. This is all transportation? 

General Herteman. That is right. 

Mr. Srxszs. Is any of it supplies? 

General HerieMan. No, sir. 
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Mr. Sixes. Then this is money for hauling personnel and things? 
General Her_eman. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Minpetu. May I add to that? mm 

It includes freight and cargo moved in the United States and ocean 
transportation which includes the hauling of cargo and personnel. It 
does not include the movement of personnel within the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. The title tells us that. Now, in what ways might 
economies be made? If cuts were made what would the effect be? 

General Herteman. If the amount of money requested was reduced? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Herteman. I do not*believe that economy could be effected 
and still move the tonnage that is involved. That reduction in the 
money requested would result in the failure to move tonnage in the 
same ratio. * 

Mr. Sikes. Your statement shows $705,000,000 estimated for 1952 
but the justification presented to us, page 1926, shows $518,000,000. 
Which is the correct figure? 

Mr. Minve.u. The $705,000,000 is what we expect to use this year. 
The $518,000,000 is the amount initially budgeted not contemplating 
continuing hostilities in Korea. 

Mr. S1xes. What tonnage was shipped in fiscal 1951? 

General HerLeMan. Six million eighty-five thousand”one hundred 
and ninety short tons. The tonnages to be moved have been esti- 
mated by the shipping services and reviewed in my office. Experience 
factors, planned programs requiring transportation support, and 
other available statistical and planning data are utilized in the 
development and review of estimates. A summary of the workload 
covered by project 2110, ‘Commercial transportation,” is as follows: 
1951, 6,085,190 short tons, 1952, 7,414,405 short tons; 1953, 7,142,425 
short tons. 

Mr. Minveuu. From July through December 1951 we shipped 
3,267,400 short tons in the United States. 

General HertemMan. The total tonnage projected for fiscal year 
1953 is consistent with the Army program objectives and budgetary 
assumptions. 

Mr. Sixes. Has the 1953 estimate of tonnage been coordinated 
the delivery schedules of major procurement at their most recent 
date? 

General Hetteman. Yes. That is correct. Is it not? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

General He1LeMan. That is as of the time we prepared these figures. 

Mr. Sixes. I assume that production schedules are more recent 
than the date of preparation of these figures. 

Major General Reeper. The first destination transportation is not 
included in this. 

General HertemMan. Our workload in tons, Mr. Sikes, for what is 
being purchased is taken from Technical Services who are responsible 
for the procurement and we have the last figures they had when we 
prepared this presentation. A reduction in procurement money or a 
delay in procurement due to lack of matériel would affect this tonnage 
and result in money not being used. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does this item cover the transportation costs or 
costs of dependents or personal belongings? 
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General Hememan. Only for ocean transportation by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service which is included under project 2120. 

General Decker. The transportation of personnel and dependents 
and household goods from the point of origin to the port is in the mili- 
tary personnel, Army appropriation. This project takes care of ship- 
ment of the items overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have anything to say about the dependents’ 
program at all? 

eneral HerLeMan. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, the figures you are presenting to us 
here are based upon estimates given to you by the services? 

General Hememan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. So if there were any change in program or curtail- 
ment that would have to come from some other office than yours? 

General Hememan. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. All you are doing is paying the bill. 

General HerLeman. Moving these things and people which someone 
else says are to be moved. 
Mr. Scrivner. I see. 


MILITARY SEA TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 


General HerLEMAN. This function provides for ocean movement of 
cargo and passengers by the Military Sea Transportation Service 
(MSTS). It is estimated that $231,662,000 will be required for ocean 
transportation services to be performed by MSTS during fiscal year 
1953. 

Funds will be required for: : 

1. Shipment of 9,778,625 measurement tons of cargo at a total 
cost of $138.3 million; 

2. The ocean movement of 943,842 passengers at a total cost of 
$64.3 million; and 

3. Shipment of 3,782,353 long tons of bulk petroleum products at a 
total cost of $29.1 million. : 

The fund request for 1953 has been developed from workloads 
computed by the Army translated into dollar requirements by MSTS. 
It should be noted that the dollar amount shown for fiscal year 1952 
represents only 60 percent of the current year’s requirement. This 
shortage is due primarily to the continued activity in Korea for which 
funds were not budgeted. 

Based on revised requirements of $416 million for fiscal year 1952 
there is a 55.7 percent reduction in the projected requirements for 
fiscal year 1953. This is due to the budgetary assumption that there 
will be a cessation of hostilities in Korea by June 30, 1952. 


RENTAL AND LEASE OF TRANSPORTATION EQUIPMENT AND 
CONTRACTUAL TRANSPORTATION SERVICE 





Rental and lease of transportation equipment and contractual 
transportation service: This project provides for contractual trans- 
portation services in overseas commands. For fiscal year 1953, 
$588,000 will be required for contractual train operations in Austria 
and Germany and for contractual rail services in the Caribbean. 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT ACTIVITIES 


Traffic management. activities: We are constantly striving’ for 
improvement in the field of traffic management. Large economies are 
being effected through the use of sound traffic management practices. 
We are doing as much as can be done in this field with the limited 
number of personnel available. To give you an idea of some of our 
efforts in this connection, I wish to cite a few selected examples. 

For the calendar year 1951 it is estimated that minimum annual 
savings to the Department of the Army totaled $8,000,000 resulting 
ype rate adjustment cases closed in favor of the Department of the 

y. 

Another large economy effected through the use of sound traffic- 
management policies results from proper selection of a routing based 
on lowest over-all cost from origin through a port to the oversea 
destination. Personnel of my office, with the assistance of those of 
other technical services, schedule export shipments to the most 
economical port. We are still improving our procedures in this area 
and expect even greater economies. : 

Through the negotiation of passenger agreements with carriers, it 
is estimated that about $8,000,000 was saved during 1951. By exer- 
cising management control over transit privileges it is estimated that 
another $9,000,000 in savings was effected during 1951. 

These are some of the examples of savings accomplished through 
sound traffic management practices by the Army. Although traffic 
management activities have been in effect for many years, more and 
more stress is being placed on possible economies. 


SUPPORT SERVICES 


Support services: Included in these estimates are certain support 
services for the United States Air Force and United States Navy. 
For example, the Army supply services store and ship common items 
of supply for the Air Force. Shipment to overseas commands of such 
common items are under combined requisitions of the Army and Air 
Force and are not susceptible to an accurate distribution without 
increasing overhead costs. As a result, the Army finances the trans- 
portation cost of such shipments as a common service. In addition, 
the Army has logistical responsibility for certain petroleum products 
in the Far East and Europe and as a result funds for transportation 
costs of bulk petroleum for the Navy amounting to several million 
a This estimate has taken cognizance of these support responsi- 

ilities. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, these estimates have been based on 
approved programs and policies of the Department of Defense. They 
have been keyed to and are consistent with the over-all Army program. 
In general, they are based on the workload to be accomplished and 
relatively fixed unit costs over which the Transportation Corps has 
no control. Adjustments should not be made in this program without 
first considering the resultant effect on other Army programs affected 
by available logistical support. 
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Crv1L1AN CoMPoONENTS 


Activity 2200—CiviL1AN ComMPoNENTS 


Direct obligations by project and subproject 





Actual Estimate, | “Estimate, 
Project and subproject year 1951 we ee — 





Maintenance and operations, ORC $14, 912, 193 $33, 073, 000 





Summer training camps 2, 329, 968 10, 005, 600 
School training center and extension courses_------ 416, 866 692, 000 
Military district headquarters. 3, 366, 910 6, 142, 000 
Miscellaneous training 8, 452, 786 15, 874, 000 
Recruiting 345, 663 336 360, 000 





Maintenance and operations, ROTC _____.__...------- 8, 496, 183 





ROTC units at institutions 5, 899, 015 4, 163, 298 
ROTC summer training camps 2, 597, 168 1, 907, 389 


Operation of facilities 12, 127, 833 13, 111, 304 
Total direct obligations 35, 536, 209 44, 744, 820 
. 














Reimbursable activities 





Actual, fiscat| Estimate, 
/ fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 





Total reimbursable obligations 


7 





Deduct reimbursements from: 
Corps of Engineers -_- 
Quartermaster General 





0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 











General Decker. The next item is program 2200, ‘‘Maintenance 
and operation for civilian components.” General Milton will be the 
principal witness. 

Mr. Sikes. General Milton, we want you to discuss for us civilian- 
component, requirements for maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion. There are a number of projects totaling a request for $50,892,- 
000. Are you prepared to discuss all of this in your general state- 
ment? 

General Mitton. Yes, Mr. Sikes. I am. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it will be entirely proper if you will go through 
the entire request for funds. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Miuton. I appeared before this subcommittee some weeks 
ago in defense of the fiscal year 1953 direct military personnel costs of 
pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing for the Organized Reserve Corps 
and Reserve officers’ Training Corps programs. My appearance 
today is for the purpose of discussing and defending the indirect costs 
of operating the programs outlimed previously in the hearing on.the 
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Reserve personnel requirements appropriation. Civilian Components 
budget program 2200 of the maintenance and operations appropria- 
tion contains these costs. 

For the Organized Reserve Corps, the fiscal year 1952, end training 
strength is 160,000, while the 1953 end strength is 270,000 or 68 percent 
greater than 1952. For the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, the 
actual in-going senior division enrollment was 135,471, while the 1953 
budgeted enrollment is 147,000 or an increase of 9 percent. 

Requirements for which funds are requested cover the operation of 
summer training camps; operation of ORC schools and provision of 
Army extension courses; civilian employee support of military dis- 
tricts; miscellaneous expenses ‘of ORC home station and ROTC 
institutional training; ORC recruiting expenses; and the cost of operat- 
fan, be facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. General Milton, your statement has just been made for 
the record, now I want you to take these budget activities one by one 
and give us in brief some information about the requirements. 

General Mixtron. Mr. Sikes, you referred to our budget request for 
$50,892,000 which, of course, is divided between ORC, the Organized 
Reserve Corps, and ROTC, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 
$45,023,000 for the former and $5,869,000 is applicable to the latter. 
With respect to ROTC you will recall when I was here previously that 
I gave you the end strength of 160,000 for 1952 and 270,000 for 1953. 
That represents an increase of 68 percent. The increase in any par- 
ticular item is attributable to that increase in estimated training 
strength. . 

In the ROTC phase of this budget you will recall we had 135,471 
currently enrolled in the ROTC program, and we contemplate 147,000 
next year or an increase of 9 percent. Hence, any increase in the 
funds over the 1952 estimate are directly attributable to that increase 
in strength. 

Subproject ‘Summer training camps’ covers miscellaneous ex- 
penses of camp operation, and the increase is directly attributable to 
the increase. in strength. You will note that the ORC schools and 
extension course program shows somewhat of a decrease. The 
military district headquarters representing $6,142,000 is chargeable 
with civilian employee support which we pay for from this budget 
for the military districts. The miscellaneous expenses for home sta- 
tion training shows an increase and that, again, is attributable to 
the increase in strength which we estimate. 

The $360,000 is an educational item to impress upon the young men 
leaving the service their Reserve obligation. With respect to ROTC, 
there is an increase of approximately $440,000. That is due to the 
increased enrollment in the advance coursé of school. Summer 
training camp expenses show a decrease under that requested for 1952. 

The operation of facilities show a decrease due to the fact that 
the General Services Administration has taken over the operation 
of a good many of our facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. Do you know the cost per man for fiseal 
1953? 

General Miuron. The maintenance and operation cost, sir? I do 
not have it separately. 
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Mr. Srxes. If not, I would like you to provide it for me. The 
en and operation cost for fiscal 1951-52-53 for ORC and 

General Muzron. I will furnish it, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Tabulation of the average cost per person for the ORC is based upon the average 
unit strength plus the 15,000 volunteer reservists who receive active duty training 
each year. The ROTC cost is based upon the average senior division enrollment’ 





ORC ROTC 





Fiscal year 1951 * $154. 00 
Fiscal year 1952 186. 00 
Fiscal year 1953 196. 00 











Mr. Scrivner. Getting to the point of your summer camps. Is this 
presentation based on the same contd program as last year? In 
other words, are the supply appropriations carrying over into 1952? 

General Mitton. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Did you make your adjustment accordingly as far 
as funds were concerned? 

General Mitton. We had no adjustment. Our funds will expire at 
the end of 1952 and we start over again as of July 1. 

Mr. Scrivner. But a previous presentation on summer camps have 
shown it was a dual-year proposition. 

General Mitton. That is correct; but that only applied to the per- 
sonnel costs. : 

Mr. Scrivner. Not to any of the operations? 

General Miuron. That is correct, sir. That isa 1 year fund, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this estimate based on your prospective strength? 

General Miitron. Of 270,000. 

Mr. Scrivner. As previously given to us earlier in the hearings. 

General Mitron. Yes; it is, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And suppose your optimism is not justified and your 
strength does not reach that figure, would this same amount be re- 
quired? : 

General Mitton. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then what will happen to the funds if you do not 
reach that strength? 

General Mitton. They all revert to the Treasury, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, General Milton. 


INDUSTRIAL MOBILIZATION 
Activity 2300—InpusrriaAL MOBILIZATION 


Direct cbligations by project and subproject 





J Estimate, 
Project and subproject oo ¥ yei fiscal year 


1953 





Reserve plants $30, 826, $24; , 658, 
Machine tools and production equipment ‘ , 256, , 5, 000, 000 
Planning-_..-___- : , 016, 20, 6, 674, 000 





RE ROE GUNIINI oictin tdn oceccinncmcoce i 39, 374, 31, 332, 000 




















Te 


01 Pers 
All othe: 
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Reimbursable activities 





Estimate 
tem Actual, fiscal . 
I year 1951 





Total reimbursable obligations $500, 000 





01 Personal services 100, 000 
All other objects 400, 000 














General Decker. The next program ‘2300, Industrial mobiliza- 
tion.”” General Reeder will lead off on that. 
Mr. S1xes. You may proceed, General. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General Reever. Mr. Chairman, budget activity 2300 of the 
Maintenance and Operations appropriation includes three of the four 
parts or categories of the Army’s industrial mobilization program. 
These three categories are: Category 1 (budget project 2310), Reserve 
industrial plants; category 2 (budget project 2320), Reserve industrial 
equipment; category 4 (budget project 2330), Planning within the 
Department of the Army for industrial mobilization. The other 
category, category No. 3, Industry preparedness measures, has already 
been discussed“under budget project 1810 of the Procurement and 
production appropriation. 

The preparedness and planning of the Army’s industrial mobiliza- 
tion program are necessary as means for establishing production 
capacity for the manufacture of mobilization end-item requirements. 
The computation of these requirements is accomplished with funds 
in budget project 2330, and all other functions of budget activity 
2300 are directed at either providing actual manufacturing potential 
with funds from budget projects 2310 and 2320 or conducting essential 
planning and contacts with industry with funds from budget project 
2330 to assure that the additional required production capacity will 
be available as needed. 

In our reserve of industrial plants, we have a very large produc- 
tion capacity for certain types of munitions, primarily ammunition. 
Much of this reserve is producing for the Army at this time, however, 
there are still portions of 41 plants which are idle. It is for the 
maintenance and security of these idle facilities so that this stand-by 
capacity will be available for mobilization-production requirements 
that the funds requested under budget project 2310 are to be used. 

Withdrawal of production equipment from the Army reserve has 
accelerated materially the reactivation of those reserve industrial 
plants and the expansion of civilian industry for the manufacture of 
our present end-item requirements. The value of the reserve pro- 
duction equipment being used in production today is not measurable, 
but it is believed that with production so greatly bandicapped by the 
shortage of machine tools it has been worth many times the acquisi- 
tion, maintenance, and storage costs in savings in production time 
alone. Although the reserve of machine tools is practically depleted, 
there will remain in the reserve during fiscal year 1953 several thou- 
sand items needed for mobilization. ‘The funds requested for budget 
project 2320 will be used to maintain that equipment and for the 
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acquisition, maintenance, and storage of inspection gages needed to 
check munitions as they come off the production lines - mobili- 
zation. Inspection gages are absolutely necessary to insure that such 
equipment meets specifications essential to proper functioning under 
combat conditions. 

The reserve industrial plants and production equipment discussed 
above can be considered as the tangible part of the Army’s mobiliza- 
tion production capabilities. The part to be obtained with the funds 
requested in budget project 2330 is the planning or the intangible 
part; that is, the development of mobilization requirements for muni- 
tions and the materials needed to manufacture them, locating capacity 
for the manufacture of the munitions, and assisting industry with 
security planning to prevent interruption of production during war. 
These activities are instrumental in establishing planned production 
capacity for that portion of the mobilization end-item requirements 
not provided through current procurement. The planning for this 
capacity will be accomplished through the allocation of production 
and the development of production schedules with industry. The 
production schedules are agreements the Army has with industry to 
produce specific munitions at the rate to meet mobilization require- 
ments. Protecting the Nation’s industry and other key facilities 
against. sabotage is a large field and is a vital concern of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. The Army’s fiscal year 1953 program for industrial 
security includes making inspections of key facilities, making recom- 
mendations for better protection, and planning with industry for 
safeguarding against sabotage. 

The $31.3 million requested for budget activity 2300 is only 71 
percent of the funds available in fiscal year 1951 and 80 percent of the 
funds available in fiscal year 1952 reflecting reductions of $12.8 
million and $8.0 million respectively. Although the amount esti- 
mated for these functions is large in dollars, it is relatively small when 
compared with the national security available in our reserve of in- 
dustrial plants and equipment and in the preparedness established in 
industry. 

Mr. S1kes. Since you have completed your statement, General, I 
would like to go off the record for a minute. 

(Discussion off the record). 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. What types of reserve plants are still 
maintained? 

General Reever. The principal ones, of course 

Mr. Sixes. Are you providing a list for the committee? 

General Rerprr. We will insert in the record a list of the reserve 
plants and will furnish additional information regarding the status of- 
the plants for use by the committee. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

First Army: 
Burlington Ordnance Plant, Burlington. N. J. 


Malta Test Station, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Niagara Falls Plant, Niagara Falls, + ite 


Picatinny Arsenal, Dover, N. J. 
Springfield Armory, Rprivaheli, Mass. 
Watertown Arsenal, Watertown, Mass. 


Watervliet Arsenal, Watervliet, N. Y. 
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Second Army: 

Aberdeen Proving Ground, Aberdeen, Md. 

Army Chemical Center, Edgewood, Md. 

Cherokee Ordnance Works, Danville, Pa. 

Cleveland Tank Plant, Cleveland, Ohio 

Edgewood Ordnance Assembly Plant, Edgewood, Md, 

Erie Proving Ground, Lacarne, Ohio 

Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Habus Plant, Columbus, Ohio 

Lima Ordnance Depot, Lima, Ohio 

Marshall Plant, New Martinsville, W. Va. 

Morgantown Ordnance Works, Morgantown, W. Va. 

National Tube Co., McKeesport, Pa. 

New Cumberland Plant, New Cumberland, Pa. 

New River Ordnance Plant, Radford, Va. 

Philadelphia Quartermaster Depot, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Radford Ordnance Works, Radford, Va. 

Ravenna Arsenal, Apco, Ohio 

Ridgewood Ordnance Plant, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Third Army: 

Alabama Ordnance Works, Sylacauga, Ala. 

Holston Ordnance Works, Kingsport, Tenn. 

Milan Arsenal, Milan, Tenn. 

Redstone Arsenal, Huntsville, Ala. 

Volunteer Ordnance Works, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Fourth Army: 

Cactus Ordnance Works, Dumas, Tex. 

Dickson Gun Plant, Houston, Tex. 

Longhorn Ordnance Works, Karnack, Tex. 

Louisiana Ordnance Plant, Shreveport, La. 

Maumelle Ordnance Works, Little Rock, Ark. 

Michoud Ordnance Plant, New Orleans, La. 

Pine Bluff Arsenal, Pine Bluff, Ark. 

Red River Arsenal, Texarkana, Tex. 

San Jacinto Ammonia Works, Houston, Tex. 
Fifth Army: 

Badger Ordnance Works, Baraboo, Wis. 

Chicago Ordnance Plant, Chicago, III. 

Cornhusker Ordnance Plant, Grand Island, Nebr. 

Detroit Arsenal, Detroit, Mich. 

Hoosier Ordnance Plant, Charlestown, Ind. 

Indiana Ordnance Works, Charlestown, Ind. 

Iowa Ordnance Plant, Burlington, lowa. 

Jefferson Proving Ground, Madison, Ind. 

Jeffersonville Quartermaster Depot, Jeffersonville, Ind. 

Joliet Arsenal (Elwood Ordnance Plant), Joliet, Il. 

Joliet Arsenal (Kankakee Ordnance Works), Joliet, Ill. 

Kansas City Plant, Kansas City, Mo. 

Kansas Ordnance Plant, Parsons, Kans. 

Kingsbury Ordnance Plant, La Porte, Ind. 

Lake City Arsenal, Independence, Mo. 

Nebraska Ordnance Plant, Wahoo, Nebr. 

QM Experimental Fuels Station, Louisiana, Mo, 

Rockford Ordnance Plant, Rockford, Ill. 

Rock Island Arsenal, Rock Island, Ill. 

Rocky Mountain Arsenal, Denver, Colo. 

St. Louis Chemical Plant, Monsanto, Ill. 

St. Louis Ordnance Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 

Sunflower Ordnance Works, Lawrence, Kans. 

Twin Cities Arsenal, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vigo Plant, Terre Haute, Ind. 

Wabash River Ordnance Works, Newport, Ind. 
Sixth Army: 

Dugway Proving Ground, Tooele, Utah. 

Owl 4X Plant, Azusa, Calif. 

Jet Propulsion Laboratory, Pasadena, Calif. 

Riverbank Ordnance Plant, Riverbank, Calif. 

Seattle Chemical Plant, Seattle, Wash. 


95192—52—pt.3-———23 
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Military District of Washington: 
Army Map Service, Washington, D. C. 
Engineer board, Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the status of these plants? 

Are they being maintained in such a condition that they can speedily 
be brought into use if required? 

General Rezeper. We have tried to keep them on 120-day time 
and we have endeavored to keep the bill down by maintaining the 
machinery and the essential parts in the building while we have let 
slide that maintenance which can be readily remedied. For these 
plants you have to have trackage operated, but that is a measure which 
can be remedied during the time of getting into industrial operation. 
We let our roads and trackage go down which leads to a greater cost 
when the plant is being put into operation, but we think less over-all 
expense is incurred in this method. 

r. Sixes. Are they taking in mobilization plants? 

General Rreeper. Yes, sir. We have taken in some. Two in our 
reserves are now about to be brought out for the Air Force for the 
propellants, Bluebonnett, and Pantex, Tex., for Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

Mr. Sixes. I think you had better tell us for the record what the 
Government’s investment is? 

General RexEprer. Replacement is around $5 billion—either $3 
billion or $5 billion. 

Mr. Srxgs. Please provide an accurate figure on that. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The plants in the departmental industrial plant reserve date back to 1790: 
with the greatest number being added during World War II when approximately 
$5.5 billion was spent for this purpose. There has been a great deal of modifica- 
tion of the plants during the years as well as changes in the number of plants 
included in the departmental industrial plant reserve; therefore, the exact amount 
of the Government’s investment in reserve industrial plants is not known, but 
it is estimated that it would cost approximately $5 billion to replace them today. 


MACHINE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT 


What is the exact picture on machine tools and equipment? Aren't 
we ready for industry to carry its own load on that? 

General Reeper. In the machine tool business when we contact 
industry we expect them as far as possible to provide their own 
machine tools. Where they cannot and particularly where the tools 
required are not needed in their normal business, in some cases where 
they will not on account of capital, possibly, the Government pur- 
chases the tools and furnishes them with the title remaining with the 
Government. ‘The tools we have reference to here, however, are the 
reserve which we salvaged out of World War II. 

Mr. Sitkes. What does this money actually pay for? 

General Reeper. It pays for the acquisition of gages and for the 
care of what is left of these reserve tools—mostly special tools—and 
gages. 

Mr. Stxes. And this is not securing new tools. It is taking care 
of tools in reserve. 

General Reever. Yes, sir, and acquisition of some gages. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the total worth of the tools we have that this 
money will keep in order? 
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General Reever. I would rather furnish that for the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The Department of the Army on February 29, 1952 had in reserve 11,455 items 
of machine tools and other production equipment. In figuring the worth of this 
equipment, an average value of $7,500 is assigned for each item as the average 
acquisition cost to the Government was that amount. The estimated worth 
as of February 29, 1952, is therefore $85,912,500. Replacement cost at present 
prices is estimated at twice that amount or $171,825,000. Based on past with- 
drawal experience, it is estimated that approximately 1,000 items will be placed 
in use before the end of fiscal year 1952 leaving approximately 10,455 in reserve 
at the beginning of fiscal year 1953 with an estimated worth of $78,412,500 and 
a replacement cost of $156,825,000. 


PRODUCTION PLANNING 


Mr. Sixes. Now on planning money. What kind of planning is 
contemplated? 

General Reever. That is the planning of future production—locat- 
ing manufacturers who will do the work and figuring pools of materials 
and other requirements for munitions not in production at this time— 
that is preparation for war production. 

Mr. Sixes. That is one of those projects that never gets through. 

General Reever. That is correct. 

Mr. Srxzs. Well, what do you say we stop it? 

General Rexper. It would be unwise. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

General Reever. Had we not been doing this at the rate at which 
we were operating we could not have made the record we have since 
Korea. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you not think there is enough mobilization activity 
going on that you can dispense with further planning in this connec- 
tion? 

General Reever. You can change it otherwise but you should keep 
right on doing it. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you mean by that? 

General ReEper. It would be perfectly possible to pay for this 
out of other funds, but it is not a charge on production. It ts in a 
sense a future obligation. We estimated, with this type of planning, 
that at the rate we were going at that time we would eradicate the 
backlog in 10 years. We have moved a lot of that backlog out into 
active production because we went into production on a lot of plants 
and on a lot of items that had not been planned for immediate opera- 
tion. Some of them have. However, this is the tvpe of work which 
will enable us in January of 1951, confronted with the tank program, 
to say that seven planned producers had planned and studied how 
to make tanks and that we had the necessary rough bills of material. 
We needed tanks, and we knew they would get their major castings 
done with these different companies. 

Mr. Sixes. How firm is the planning on this situation? 

General Reeper. For war it is pretty firm. Today we are con- 
fronted with a situation where we are in part war and part com- 
petitive operation. 

Mr. Sikes. You said pretty firm. That is not definite. Is it 
something practical and immediately usable, or is it hypothetical? 

General Reever. If we were proceeding with full mobilization to 
manufacture a certain item, we would negotiate a contract without 
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delay with the manufacturer who had already been selected, who had 
been warned and whose production lay-out we were thoroughly 
cognizant of as a result of previous planning and agreements. We 
are not today using all American industry by any means, and, there- 
fore, the planning although proving very valuable is not as effective 
as it will be during a total mobilization. 

Mr. Srkes. Now, back to the reserve plants. Tell me, for instance, 
how much would the production of ammunition be increased if the 
reserve plants were placed into operation? 

General Reeper. If all of them were placed in operation? We had 
better try to make an estimate on that for the record. 

Mr. Stkes. You may not want to put it on the record but supply it 
for the committee. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have developed two facts very well, Mr. Chair- 
man. I have no questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, gentlemen. 


INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


Activity 2900—InsTaLLATION Support 


Direct obligations by project 


| | js : 
tnal fieoal| LStimate, Estimate, 
etael, Se al | fiscal year | fiscal year 
a 4 1952 1953 


Project and title 


j | 
2910 | Maintenance of facilities | $545, 311,000 | $430, 262,000 | $418, 009,000 
2920 | Maintenance and repair of equipment | 36,277,786 | 50,200,379 53, 777, 000 
2930 | Post administration and staff activities ‘ -| 41,048,435 | 60,351,697 | 59, 553, 000 
2940 | Post service and supply and miscellaneous expense | 234,091,490 | 309, 422, 612 254, 543, 000 
2050 | Local communications ; 19,086,352 | 31,378,333 , 32, 095, 000 


2960 | Local transportation 51, 332,842 | 76, 629, 882 | 70, 655, 000 


Direct obligations | 927,147,905 958, 244, 903 | R&S, 632, 000 


| 
Distribution to each using budget activity is as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


No Program 1951 1952 1953 


1100 | Forces and facilities $348, 513, 797 | $364, 101, 560 $343, 081, 000 
1200 | Training _- 149, 640, 369 | 139, 996, 073 133, 540, 000 
1300 | Command and management 31, 316, 056 34, 482, 466 | 28, 137, 000 
1400 | Supply distribution system 227, 501,686 | 259,897,796 | 232, 196, 000 
1500 | Army-wide services ? 23, 032, 177 26, O11, 857 | 22, 484, 000 
1600 | Medical care }, 222, 098 70, 304, 827 | 66, 452, 000 
1700 | Establishment-wide activities 5, 754, 058 4, 484, 589 4, 366, 000 
1800 | Manufacturing facilities , 543,419 | 14, 684, 585 16, 463, 000 
1900 | Recrtitine } 5, 405, 757 6, 230, 896 | , 773, 000 
2000 | Inactive installations—Nonindustrial , 500, 423 1, 580, 878 | , 496, 000 
2200 Civilian components. 9, 800, 519 12, $40, 986 11, 666, 000 
2300 | Industrial mobilization 7, 460, 239 | 6, 208, 747 5, 341, 000 
2400 | Support, research and development 3, 457, 307 17, 919, 643 18, 637, 000 


Total : ’ . 147,905 | 958,244,903 | 888, 632, 000 
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Project 2910— Maintenance of facilities 


aetna gia anveR Eo 4 ssienpatoctoa — 


Actual, Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiseal vear fiseal year | fiscal year 
1953 


Routine maintenance __-_---_-- EINE . she 327,149,000 $350, 816, 000 $379, 147, 000 


Continental United States._...--- 58, 342, 000 270, 889,000 | 284, 329, 000 
United States Military Academy. .- -- | 2, 794, 000 | 3, 556, 000 | 3, 207, 900 
Overseas commands. ----.- to ), 013, 000 76, : 

Deferred maintenance - -- - - Sage a oe pedes 000, 000 25, 000, 000 

Department of Army sponsored programs. -- ‘ . : 93, 162, 000 29, 422, 000 13, 862, 000 


Total__- eerie : Sais 545, 311, 000 $30, 262, 000 418, 000, 000 





MAJOR FUNCTIONS 


ROUTINE MAINTENANCE, CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 
(EXCLUDING U. 8S. MILITARY ACADEMY) 
Utilities services -. ; 875, 000 $68, 851, 000 $72, 344, 000 
Other services. - - - sare . 789, 000 49, 789, 000 56, 165, 000 
Maintenance and repairs. - ......-- z , 678, 000 152, 249, 000 155, 820, 000 
Total requirements - - ane . 258, 342, 000 270, 889, 000 284, 329, 000 


U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 


Utilities services - -- i i 623, 000 666, 000 | 747, 000 
Other services. - -- are y : : 414, 000 437, 000 463, 000 
Maintenance and repair. -- : ; . 757, 000 2, 453, 000 1, 997, 000 


Total. _. 2, 794, 000 3, 556, 000 | 


8, 207, 000 


UNITED STATES ARMY, ALASKA 


01 Personal services 218, 12 2, 525, 200 2, 629, 400 
Other__- ; ‘ }, SOS, 87 6,815, 800 9, 161, 600 


Total - 7 : 9, 341, 000 11, 797, 000 
UNITED STATES FORCES, AUSTRIA i 


Personal services ; 680, 902 1,310,067 | 1, 398, 880 
Other 2, 515, OUS 4, 048, 933 }, 534, 120 
Total 3, 196, 000 5, 349, 000 7, 933, 000 


UNITED STATES ARMY, CARIRREAN 


Personal services . 213, 651 , 139, 732 4, 604, 000 
Other 4, 306, 349 - , 268 4, 836, 000 
Total . 610, 000 &, 910, 000 9, 440, 000 


UNITED STATES ARMY, EUROPE 


Personal services-- , 068, 932 3, 100,000 | 3, 725, 000 
Other 7, 709, 068 9, 468, 000 | 19, 060, 000 

Total 778, 000 12, 568, 000 22, 785, 000 
FAR EAST COMMAND 


Personal services . 311, 867 7,856,111 | 6, 703, 280 
Other 23, 234, 133 23, 893, 88Y 23, 647, 720 


Total | 30,546,000 | 31,750, 000 30, 351, 000 


UNITED STATES ARMY, PACIFIC 


Personal services 3, 542, 010 


4,122, 231 4,127, 500 
Other 2, 237, 990 2, 348, 7 


- 

48, 769 2, 817, 500 
Total ne) 5, 780, 000 6, 471, 000 6, 945, 000 
JOINT BRAZIL-UNITED STATES MILITARY COMMISSION 


Personal services ; * i $5, 514 $11, 000 13, 400 
Other ‘ “ eyeeee 48, 486 41, 000 47, 600 
Total ge ; 54, 000 52, 000 61, 000 
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Project 2910— Maintenance of facilities—Continued 


MAJOR FUNCTIONS—Continued 





Actual, fiscal 
| year 1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
year 
1953 





TRIESTE, UNITED STATES TROOPS 


$514, 760 
1, 115, 240 


$585, 580 
1, 429, 420 





1, 630, 000 


2, 015, 000 





UNITED STATES ELEMENT, SHAPE 


01 Personal services... .....__. ” 
Other 


37, 480 
252, 520 


| 


51, 000 
239, 000 





290, 000 


290, 000 





0 
50, 024, 000 





25, 000, 000 


50, 024, 000 





DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY SPONSORED PROGRAMS 


01 Personal services 


0 
Other 193, 162, 000 


0 
29, 422, 000 











| 193, 162, 000 


t 


29, 422, 000 





Project 2920— Maintenance and repair of equipment 





Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


Estimate, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





01 


$32, 287, 396 
99 Oth 


3, 990, 390 





3, 386, 985 
10, 390, 015 





36, 27, 786 | 


53, 777, 000 








Project 2930—Post administration and staff activities 





Actual, fiscal 
year 195 


Estimate, 
| year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiseal year 
1953 





01 Personal services__....--..-.. $38, 132, 471 


2, 915, 964 


$53, 622, 184 
6, 729, 513 


$53, 827, 310 
5, 725, 690 


» 





41, O48, 435 





60, 351, 697 


59, 553, 000 
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Project 2940—Post service and supply and miscellaneous expenses 
COMPARATIVE SUMMARY BY ACTIVITY 





| aN 
| Actual, fiscal | 
year 1951 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 





Rents, including initial alterations. --_-.................-.---- a 


Security guards 
Supply activities 


nr Or Ng se ie cea cewewwein | 


Operation of bakeries 
Operation of sales stores 
Salvage activities 


Procurement and contracting services 


Operation of laundries - -- 

Office supplies and equipment 
‘Other installation supplies and 
Signal supplies and equipment_. 


equipment 


Operation of photo libraries and laboratories 


$8, 050, 996 | 
16, 417, 917 
39, 496, 373 
7, 490, 504 
1, 191, 049 
2, 671, 021 
7, 815, 642 
1, 268, 425 
12, 760, 555 
50, 608, 152 





924, 537 | 


$15, 996, 799 





$21, 999, 520 
36, 909, 981 
51, 940, 624 
10, 301, 962 


E 


S528 
srgesene 


PRES yon goo 
EEE 
PHP RYs 


g 
bS 





234, 091, 490 | 


=| 


z 
E 





FUNCTION 





| Actual, fiscal | 
| year 1951 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
953 





RENTS, INITIAL ALTERATIONS AND RESTORATION 


Total for function 
01 Personal services 


99 All other objects 


‘ 
SECURITY GUARDS 


Personal services. 
Other. 


Tata] 


GENERAL S!'PPLY ACTIVITIES AT POSTS 


Personal services. 
ERE 


Total 


OPERATION OF COMMISSARIES 


Personal services 


| ee 


OPERATION OF FAKERIES 


Personal services - 
Other 


ONE sinc iw aine 
OPERATION OF 


Personal services 
Other.__- ; 


Total. 


SALES STORES 


SALVAGE 


Personal services 
Other 


Total 
PROCUREMENT 


Personal services _- 
Other... .. 


Total. 


AND C 


ONTRACTING 


$8, 050, 996 
200, 000 | 


$15, 996, 799 
230, 000 





7, 850, 996 | 


15, 766, 799 | 





| 


15, 938, 875 | 
479,042 | 


25, 579, 929 
7,411, 239 





28, 056, 705 
8, 853, 276 





16, 417, 917 | 


32, 991, 168 | 


36, 909, 981 





| 
22, 063, 988 | 
17, 432, 385 


31, 862, 447 | 


| 
19, 973, 443 | 


33, 465, 017 
18, 475, 607 





39, 496, 373 | 


51, 835, 890 | 


51, 940, 624 





6, 689, 914 | 
800, 


8, 733, 584 | 
2, 249, 800 | 





7, 490, 504 | 


10, 983, 384 | 


8, 676, 258 
1, 625, 704 


10, 301, 962 








1, 071, 881 | 
119, 168 | 


1, 411, 895 | 
523, 240 | 


1, 586, 488 
482, 352 





1, 191, 049 | 


1.935, 135 | 


2, 068, 840 





| 
2, 425, 826 
245, 195 


| 2,°671, 021 | 





3, 062, 623 | 
558, 889 | 


3, 621, 512 | 


3, 332, 947 
559, 476 


8, 892, 423 








2, 460, 952 
5, 349, 690 | 


| 
3, 464, 595 | 
4, 791, 128 | 


3, 692, 321 
3, 602, 075 





7,815, | 642 | 


255, 723 | 


7, 294, 396 








SERVICE 


1, 178, 549 | 
89, 876 


| 
\——-—— 


i 


1, 268, 425 | 


1, 713, 701 
199, 688 | 


1, 806, 750 


1, 913, 389 | 
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Project 2940—Post service and supply and miscellaneous expenses— Continued 
FUNCTION—Continued 











OPERATION OF LAUNDRIES 


01 Personal services 


OFFICE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Rental of electric accounting machines. - 
Administrative office supplies____- 
Office furniture and filing equipment _ 
Office machines. __- 


2 EN ee ee eee 


OTHER INSTALLATION SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


Printing and reproduction 

Supplies for preservation of subsistence 
Cleaning and sanitary supplies 

Insecticides, rodenticides, and repellents 
Agricultural supplies including hydroponics 
Commissary equipment 

Bakery machinery and equipment 

Garrison mess equipment 

Quarters furniture 

Laundry and dry cleaning equipment 
Limited procurement type items 

Standard stock items to be used for R. and D 
Tripartite standardization program requirements 


Total _.._- 
SIGNAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 
Supplies and materials (photographic 
Supplies ana materials (wire maintenance) 


Supplies and materials (radio maintenance) 


BN gin adage 


OPERATION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC LIBRARIES AND 
LABORATORIES (SIGNAL CORPS) 


01 Personal services 
99 Other 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


$11, 825, 258 
935, 297 | 


I 12, 760, 555. 


2, 125, 710 
15, 989, 445 
14, 093, 292 | 
18, 394. 704 


50, 603, 152 


66, 217 

1, O81, 194 
22, 964, 402 | 

4, 961, 936 
180, 327 | 

343, 100 

448, 579 

42, 339, 719 | 


~ 80, 979, 789 | | 


2, 455, 185 
1, 315, 390 | 
650, 955 | 


4,421, 530, 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$15, 995,475 | 
4, 908, 293 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


$17, 529, 230 
4, 349, 420 





20, 903, 768 | 


} 


4, 255, 248 | 
18, 632, 986 | 
13, 645, 614 
17, 856, 405 


5, 390, 343 | 


80, 212 | 
1, 694, 063 | 
36, 453, 660 | 
7, 847, 162 
164, 892 
220, 000 | 
462, 193 | 
43, 099, 398 | 


96,6 093, 465, 


4, 167,147 | 
2,198, 299 | 
1, 643, 003 | 
8, 008, 4 


49 | 





| 
} 


822, 998 | 
101, 539 


924, 537 


1, 662, 920 
230, 667 


1, 893, 587 | 


_ 4, 878, 650 


4, 587, 049 
15, 860, 769 
8, 322, 593 
11, 608, 571 


65, 250 

1, 262, 906 
20, 183, 278 
4, 870, 538 
164, 892 

0 

336, 994 
16, 391, 676 
2, 376, 111 
604, 499 
700, 000 


2, 904, 162 
2, 104, 200 
1, 533, » 688 


6, 542, 00 000 


2, 097, 956 
157, 618 


2, 255, 574 
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Project 2950—Local communications 


FUNCTION 








Operation and maintenance of fixed-wire communications | 


systems 
Operation and maintenance of radio facilities sad 
Construction of fixed-wire communication systems 
Commercial communications. - -_- 
Construction of guard radio sy stems. 


Total- 


Operation and maintenance of fired-wire communication 
systems 


01 
9 


Personal services 
Other 


Total 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE OF RADIO FACILITIES 


Ol 
99 


Personal services. _. 
Other 


Total_-_- 


- CONSTRUCTION OF FIXED WIRE COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS | 


Ol 
vg 


Personal services. 
Other 
Total __- 
CONSTRUCTION OF CUARD RADIO SYSTEMS 


01 
ug 


Personal services___- 
Other 
Total 


| | Actual, fise: al | 


year 1951 


$10, 531, 404 


Estimate, 
fisce re year 


$15, 842, 519 
, 206 


3, 869, 532 | 
10, 812, 056 | 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


te 
} 


$16, 808, 919 
1, 253, 595 

3, 043, 379 
10, 940, 010 
49, 097 





_ 1, 086, 362 


31, 378, 333 | 


32, 095, 000 








10, 070, 119 | 
461, 285 | 


15, 399, 416 
443, 103 


446, 684 





10, 531, 404 | 


15, 842, 519 


_ 16, 808, 919 


| 16, 362, 235 
| 
| 


344, 124 | 
43,021 | 


387, 145. 


171, 409 | 
1, 670,710 | 


A 842.1 119 | 


0} 
Radved 


2; 466 | 





Operation of motor pools... 
Movement services 

Operation of rail equipment , 
Operation of floating equipment. - -- 


OPERATION OF MOTOR POOLS 


Ol 


ug 


Personal services... 
Other 
Total. 
MOVEMENT SERVICES 


Personal services _- 
Other 
Total __. 
OPERATION OF RAIL EQUIPMENT 


Personal services 
Other 


Total _. 
OPERATION OF FLOATING EQUIPMENT 


Personal services 
Other 


Total 


Project 2960—Local windsacdenicaackel 


Actual, fiscal 
year 1951 


$34, 889, 994 
9, 767, 061 
5, 052, 274 | 


31, 789, 722 
3, 100, 272 


9, 159, 929 
607, 132 | 


745, 940 | 


55, 266 


801, 206 


346, 244 
, 3, 523, 288 


36, 940 


53, 020 


Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1952 


$50, 522, 161 | 


13, 974, 673 


9, 766, 809 | 
2, 366, 239 


41, 728, 013 
8, 794 148 


50, f 


12, 245, 655 | 
1, 729, 018 


% 167, 061 


, 680, 205 
372, 069 


; 623, 513 


13, 974, 673 | 


7, 060 | 
ry 129) 749 | 
9, 76, 809 


1, 030, 942 


2, 366, 239 


ry 
1, 161, 517 
92, 078 


253, 595 


171, 675 
2, 871, 704 


3, 043, 379 


49, 097 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


$48, 266, 470 
13, 630, 016 
6, 397, 003 
2,361, 511 


43, 055, 431 
5, 211, 039 


48, 47 0 


266, 


12, 697, 339 
932, 677 


13, 630, 016 


5, 777, 914 
619, 089 


6, 397, 003 


59 
2 984 


5h 
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Project 2960—Local transportation—Continued 
REIMBURSABLE ACTIVITIES 

















| Estimate, Estimate, 
Item | Actual, fiscal) fAscal year | fiscal year 
year 1951 1952 1983 
’ | ) 
Total reimbursable obligations ..| $10,658,970 | $12,032,744 | $12, 324, 000 
Source of reimbursements: 
Department of the Army (civil functions) 100, 000 100, 000 100, 000 
Department of the Air Force. __.___. 762, 420 812, 000 812, 000 
Department of the Navy... .-. 455, 144 455, 000 455, 000 
ee Rees 700, 000 700, 000 700, 000 
Veterans’ Administration..___.____. 7, 500 7, 500 7, 500 
Post Office Department __..._..___.... 75, 000 75, 000 75, 000 
A I i al al 107, 000 109, 000 113, 000 
Individuals. _______. 797, 725 1, 200, 000 1, 200, 000 
Other Army appropriations._- 3, 800, 000 4, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
pS EAS LEE a ep emery es | 488, 875 623, 744 911, 000 
pee es 3, 365, 306 3, 950, 500 3, 950, 500 














General Decker. The next item was “Installation support.” Off 
the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Decker. On the record. 

General Reeper. I can proceed with the statement. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. On the record. 

General Reeder, you may proceed with the statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT ON INSTALLATION SUPPORT 


General Reeper. Mr. Chairman, this program, installation sup- 
port, has been established to cover those expenses at Army installa- 
tions throughout the world which are common to the entire installa- 
tions operation and which, by their nature, can best be estimated, 
operated, and controlled by function rather than by user. For ex- 
ample, post administration and staff activities—which provide for 
coordination of post activities, administration of personnel records, 
management improvement activities, maintenance of fiscal records 
and safety activities—are installation-wide in character. However, 
it would be virtually impossible to assess these operations against the 
various_missions of the installation at the time the expenses are in- 
curred. The same situation obtains in respect to insect and rodent 
control, trash and garbage collection, operation of the sewerage- 
disposal plant, maintenance of electrical distribution lines, interior 
roads and streets, and so forth. 

For this reason, all expenses necessary to operate the installation, 
which are common to the post as a whole, have been gathered into 
this program and classified by meaningful function; thus developing 
a relationship between the installations program and the other budget 
programs of the Department of the Army. This can be compared 
to the relationship of an owner and operator of an office building to 
the tenants that occupy the premises. In the latter situation, building 
and maintenance costs, elevator operation, and taxes—which would 
provide for police and fire protection, highways and other facilities 
giving access to the building—are all included in the building opera- 
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tions costs. “The charges to the tenant in the form of rent will reim- 
burse these expenses to the building management. However, the 
efficient operation of the building requires that elevator operator 
expenses, for example, be classified as such and so managed. The 
process whereby the so-called rent, or installation support, is charged 
to the various using programs is through a distribution of these 
expenses in proportion to the space occupied and services furnished. 
A table showing this distribution appears on page 2077. 

The total for this program in 1953 amounts to $888 million, of 
which $418 million, or 47 percent, is for project 2910, “Maintenance 
of facilities.” 

The next largest project is 2940, ‘‘Post service and miscellaneous ex- 
“sige ace which accounts for 28.7 percent of the total, or $254,500,000. 

ncluded in this project is $93,987,000 for central procurement of sta- 
tion supplies, including such things as office supplies and equipment, 
ig and sanitary supplies, replacement of mess equipment, and 
so forth. 





Maintenance of equipment, post administration, local communica- 
tions, and local transportation account for the remaining 24 percent of 
this program. 

It is noteworthy that the requirements presented for 1953 are 
$69 million less than the amount available in 1952. This is accounted 
for in general by a reduction in the deferred maintenance program for 
1953 and by the reduction of station operating supplies and furniture 
purchases in lieu of buying at the consumption rate. These savings 
aré somewhat offset by additional expenses in Europe and in newly 
activated and expanded facilities in the United States. 

The summary sheet by projects appears on page 2076, and on each 
of the following pages where more than one function is involved in 
one project a summary has also been provided. 

We have available, witnesses who are concerned with the day-by-day 
operation of these various activities, in order that the committee may 
be furnished greater detail than is presented in the budget justifica- 
tion, for those areas which the committee may wish to explore further. 

Mr. Sixes. General Reeder, you have completed the statement on 
installation support and we will now be ready to go into the breakdown 
of the questions. 


‘THurspay, Marcu 27, 1952. 
MAINTENANCE OF FACILITIES 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will be in order. General Decker, will 
you present your next witness? 

General Decker. We are now ready to go into the details of ac- 
tivity 2900, “Installation support.’’ The first project is 2910, 
“Maintenance of facilities’. Géneral Glasgow of the Department 
of the Army is the principal witness on that project. 

Mr. Srxes. On yesterday we had the opening statement on activity 
2900, “Installation support’’. Is it your purpose to discuss the indi- 
vidual items and to tell us what the requirements are under each of 
the projects which are listed in the justifications? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

General Decker. That is, only the first project. 

Mr. Sixes. “Maintenance of facilities’’? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a statement on“ Maintenance of facilities” 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. We have the over-allstate nt for program 
2900. Wehave prepared no formal statement on any of the individual 
projects, 

Mr. Sixes. I want you to tell me, then, some of your requirements 
for the project 2910, “‘Maintenance of facilities,” for which you are 
asking $418,009,000 for fiscal year 1953. 

Tell us what is involved and why there is a difference between the 
figure you are asking for 1953 and the figure $430,262,000 which is 
the 1952 fiscal figure? 


SCOPE OF THE ESTIMATE 


Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, this project covers the furnishing of 
fuel, utility services, light, heat, water, things of that nature. It also 
covers services, such as insect and rodent control, garbage, and trash 
collection. 

In the maintenance field, it maintains all utilities, it maintains all 
structures, roads, grounds, paved areas. It also covers minor altera- 
tions, extensions, and projects of that nature. 

The principal reason for the reduction of the estimate below the 
1952 figure is accounted for in a requirement of $25 million for deferred 
maintenance in 1953 as compared to $50 million in 1952 and another 
reduction in Department of the Army special programs, special pro- 
grams being one-time, l-vear undertakings, such as the provision of 
ward-service kitchens by alterations of buildings and rearrangement 
of facilities therein. 

DEFERRED MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Stxes. Tell me exactly what you mean by deferred mainte- 
nance? 

Mr. ‘Turner. Mr. Sikes, during the war there was a scarcity of 
materials and manpower. Wartime construction was aimed at saving 
manpower and matériel. Many things were incorporated in these 
buildings that were of substitute materials, many things that could 
have been put in to prolong the life of the building were left out, 
because it was not contemplated that the buildings or the facilities 
would be used for a long period of time. 

At the termination of the war, with the demobilization of our forces 
and the reduction in troop strength, we have been short of money. 
Those who things combined left our Army Establishment in a de- 
plorable state of re pair. 

We have brought before this committee in the last several years a 
program of deferred maintenance which is intended to protect the 
plant, to bring our plant up to a standard of economical maintenance. 
The program is nearly complete; with the $25 million we are asking 
for in this budget there will remain only about $80 million to complete 
all of the things we would like to have completed under the deferred 
maintenance program. 

Mr. Stxes. I think you should define what you mean by things you 
would like to have completed. There is a great deal of difference, 
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possibly, between the things that must be done and the things you 
would like to have done. What is it that you are doing in mainte- 
nance? Is this required maintenance or desired maintenance? 

Mr. Turner. The refinement of deferred maintenance to the point 
where we know precisely where we stand has been a continuing process 
over a number of years. -We have finally developed a program of 
deferred maintenance which consists of about 41 items of work. Each 
of those items is clearly and specifically defined in our regulations. 

The deferred maintenance program includes nothing but mainte- 
nance. It is deferred by reason of the fact that we have not been able 
to accomplish it. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it because of the volume of the work or lack of money 
that has made it impossible for you to accomplish it? 

Mr. Turner. At one time it was lack of money. It is a combina- 
tion of factors. We would not have proposed to undertake this entire 
program in I year. Within 1 year it would have taxed our ability 
to do it economically. Our proposal has never been to accomplis 
more than about one-fourth of it within 1 vear. 

The items include, if I may refer to this report form—there are 41 
in all—electrical facilities—that is, interior electrical facilities that 
require either complete replacement or major repair. That is meas- 
ured in terms of circuit feet. Overhead distribution lines—— 

Mr. Sixes. You may furnish that compilation for the record. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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Mr. Sixes. Tell me how you determine what items can be post- 
poned. You seem to take an arbitrary figure. You want to do $25 
million worth of maintenance out of an estimated $110 million of 
required maintenance. We are talking of deferred categories. How 
do you center on a figure of $25 million which should be done in the 
fiscal year 1953? 

Mr. Turner. May we go off the record first, sir? 

Mr. Srxgs. Yes. 

(Discussion off the record.) ‘ 

Mr. Turner. It is a matter of priority that varies with each in- 
stallation. The distribution is determined by analysis of the de- 
ferred maintenance reports. The total that we request is the result 
of phasing the accomplishment of the entire deferred maintenance 
program in yearly increments. 

Mr. Srtxes. Maintenance of facilities in the main, then, is house- 
keeping; is that right? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What part of this $418 million is for civilian personnel? 

Mr. TurNER. $170,881,000 for 1953, with 54,999 man-years. 

For 1952, the figure is $168,525,996, and the number of personnel, 
54,439. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the reason for the increase? 

Mr. Turner. The increase is principally in Europe. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like to have supplied for the record a break- 
down showing where the increase is and what is the necessity for the 
increase. I should like the breakdown for the record to show how 
the $418 million is to be spent. 

Mr. Turner. By that, sir, you mean a breakdown by object class? 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Summary of direct obligations by object, project 2910, ‘‘Maintenance of facilities,’’ 
fiscal year 1953 





Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1953 


Estimate 
Actual, fiscal | st 
year 1951 fiscal year 


1952 


| 
| 
{ 
| 
! 
| 





Military personne! (number)... .- oe Be as 5, O78 56,116 | 5, 204 
Civilian personnel: | 
Total number of permanent positions. -_- 5 46,592 | 53,047 | 55, 249 
Full-time equivalent of all other positions 4, 275.3 | 4, 123.1 | 2, 035. 1 
Average number of all employees : 46, 431.4 | 54, 439.1 | 54, 999 








Personal services Re? $1 32, 411, 296 | | $168, 525, 996 $170, 881, 087 
Travel | 323, 000 | 363, 000 331, 000 
Transportation of things 16, 490, 000 10, 426, 000 10, 820, 000 
Commissary services | M = 
Rents and utilities 24, 735, 000 15, 640, 000 21, 391, 000 
Printing and reproduction . 
Other contractual services | 288, 581, 704 172, 465, 004 142, 052, 913 
Supplies and materials | 74, 206,000 | 56, 919, 000 67, 182, 000 
Equipment | 8, 245, 000 5, 213, 000 4, 409, 000 
Lands and structures. ‘ Er 7 oF we ; 

Refunds, awards, and indemnities 
Interest _. : : 3 coe. 
Taxes and assessments 319, 000 | 710, 000 942, 000 








Total direct obligations ---| 545, 311, 000 | 430, 282, 000 418, 609, ‘000 





The increase of 560 santa ees is easennaadl for by an increase of 618 employees 
in Europe. The 58 difference is accounted for by reduction elsewhere. 





Mr. Sikes. When you buy supplies for maintenance, how do you 
buy them—on bid or across the counter? 

Mr. Turner. Usually on bid; small items are bought across the 
counter in local procurement. 


ESTIMATING UTILITIES 


Mr. Sikes. Give the committee an example which would show us 
how you would build your estimate for utilities. [ should like vou to 
give the factors that are used, the unit cost used, to show how the 
1953 estimate is determined. 

Mr. Turner. The 1953 estimate is determined on the basis of field 
estimates submitted by each command. These field estimates take as 
a point of departure the actual cost during 1951, which was the last 
year for which we have complete cost records. Explanations of 
major increases or decreases are furnished. These estimates are ex- 
amined and reviewed by the technicians in the major army commands, 
consolidated, and furnished to the Department of the Army, where the 
estimates are again reviewed by the technical personnel in the Office, 
Chief of Engineers, to arrive at a unit price which, in their professional 
opinion, represents the requirement to do a satisfactory job in the area 
they are reviewing. 

INSPECTIONS 


Mr. Sixes. What inspection services are provided to determine 
whether the proper estimates are being arrived at? 

Mr. Turner. May I refer that question to Colonel Barney, who is 
Chief of Repairs and Utilities Division for the Office of Chief of En- 
gineers? 

Colonel Barney. In answer to your question, sir, the Chief of En- 
gineers establishes standards of maintenance which are published in a 
series of special regulations from time to time. We have our own in- 
spection operation as well, and we make it our fixed practice to visit 
each army, including both those in continental United States and those 
overseas, by a formal technical staff visit each year. We are not 
staffed so that we can visit every station, Mr. Chairman, but we can 
visit in any given year about half the major stations. 

I personally last calendar year visited some 90 stations. 

Mr. Stxes. What steps do you take to eliminate waste, to keep down 
waste of supplies, waste of paint, and so forth, and to insure that a full 
day’s work is done by the people who are maintaining the facilities? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, our principal mission, almost, is 
to avoid waste and to make sure that we get a dollar’s worth of value 
for our dollar spent. Our principal tool there, outside of these staff 
visits which I have mentioned, is our cost-accounting system. All the 
armies report these costs which Mr. Turner has mentioned, broken 
down into many factors; and as we examine these reports we can detect 
danger signals if an army is going into excess in some field. 

Mr. Sixes. Outside of detecting the danger signal, what do you do? 

Colonel Barney. We, of course, take appropriate action, sir. 
Sometimes we just call it to the attention of the Army. Sometimes 
we call it to the attention of G—4, perhaps on occasion even write a 
command letter on the subject. It depends on the nature of it. 


95192——52—pt. 3——-24 
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Mr. Sixes. To what extent have you increased maintenance stand- 
ards, for instance, since 1950? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, it is my professional opinion that 
with perhaps minor exceptions we have not increased our maintenance 
standards at all since 1950. I think we are nearer achieving them 
than we were at that time. But the standards themselves, with very 
minor variations, have not been increased. 

Mr. Sixes. Then you are saying that you were doing the same 
quality of work, but you were not able to do as much of it, then? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the size of the job, or how much money would 
be required to do 100 percent maintenance of facilities? 

Colonel Barney. Assuming our present level of operation, Mr. 
Chairman, once we get caught up with our deferred maintenance, 
I would say about in the order of $400 million a year, about the sums 
we are getting now. ‘The deferred maintenance which we have not 
yet finished affects that figure tremendously. 
~ Mr. Sr«es. Of course, maintenance is a continuing thing? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You cannot do it all in 1 year and then be through 
with it? 

Colonel Barney. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Always there still is more to do next year? 

Colonel Barney. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. So that your principal problem is this $110 million of 
deferred maintenance which you are chopping away at? 

Colonel Barney. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Actually you are not in too bad a situation, are you? 

Colonel Barney. No, sir; we are not, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Turner, why do you relocate units and provide 
additional facilities in Austria? 

Mr. Turner. Mr. Chairman, may I suggest that we answer that 
off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sikes. You stated that a considerable part of your increased 
number of civilian employees was to be in Europe. What additional 
facilities are planned for Europe that will require additional civilian 
employees? 

Mr. Turner. Again,isir, may I ask that we go off the record? 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. Are the additional civilians involved to be indigenous 
personnel? 

General Reever. Almost entirely, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. What is the pay of those people as compared to the 
pay our own people get? 

General Reever. We pay the local prevailing wage rate. 

Mr. Sixes. How do those wage rates compare to rates in this 
country? 

General Reeper. [| will have to get that figure for the record. 

Mr. Turner. It is about $1,500 per man. 

Mr. Sikes. To what extent, if any, are these funds implemented 
_by payments from the local economy in Germany, for instance? 
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Mr. Turner. In Germany at the moment, pending the signing of a 
contract, we pay for practically nothing. We have to pay the 
salaries of the allied nationals we use there and for American personnel, 
transportation outside Germany and for certain critical things that 
are not obtainable in Germany. 

Mr. Srxzs. In dollars what is the equivalent being provided from 
the German economy for this function, if you know? 

Mr. Turner. $91 million under project 2910. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is that for fiscal year 1952 or 1953? 

Mr. Turner. Well, 1953. It is at about the same level. 

Mr. Srxes. When the defense contract between this country and 
Germany is signed, will that contribution cease? 

Mr. Turner. That would depend upon the terms of the contract. 
Obviously, in Japan, when the contract was signed, my understanding 
is that it is on an over-all 50-50 basis, which does not mean 50 cents 
on each dollar, each project, because they selected types of things 
that the Japanese would furnish. I have no knowledge of the terms 
of the proposal in Germany. . 

Mr. Sixes. But it is very likely that additional funds will be re- 
quired from the United States to replace funds that will no longer be 
paid by the German economy once the contract is entered into? 

Mr, Turner. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the picture in Japan as a result of the peace 
treaty? How much money there is being shifted from the Japanese 
economy to our own economy? 

Mr. Turner. I do not know sir. 

Mr. Stxes. General Decker, in order that we may have a clearer 
picture, I think it would be well for the record if you would provide 
an estimate of the money that is being paid in support of American 
troops, all phases, by the Germany economy, and by the Japanese 
economy as reflected in the 1953 budget; and an estimate of any 
changes that would result from treaties or contracts, insofar as you 
are able to determine at this time? 

General Decker. I shall supply such a statement. May I make 
a statement off the record? 

Mr. Sixgs. Yes. 

(Statement off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. I think you might show that while we do not receive 
anything from the Austrian economy, that we pay our way as we go 
that we are in a unique and singular position in doing so; and that 
our allies and former allies do collect. 

General Decker. That is correct. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


STATEMENT FOR GENERAL DECKER 


1. Contribution from the German and Japanese economies to support of Ameri- 
can troops, Army, Navy, and Air Force. 








| Japan | Germany 
| 
| 


| 
Fiseal year 1950 (Apr. 1, 1949-Mar. 31, 1950) 2 | $276, 800, 000 $395, 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1951 (Apr..1, 1950—Mar. 31, 1951)... ____.- EEE a 572, 400, 000 
Fiscal year 1952 (Apr. 1, 1951-Mar. 31, 1952) | 262, 300, 000 | 708, 100, 000 
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2. Administrative agreements already concluded with the Japanese Govern- 

ment indicate that support will continue at approximately the same level in fiscal 
year 1953 as has existed since partial pay-as-you-go was instituted July 1, 1951. 

_ Therefore, United States costs are not being increased as a result of the treaty and 
new agreements. 

3. At the present time there is under negotiation a contractual arrangement 
which when consummated will change the oceupied status of Germany and will 
together with other agreements result in Germany assuming a portion of the 
western defense burden. Under present negotiating circumstances, the final 
outcome of which cannot be precisely predicted, the Army is of the opinion that 
no additional dollar support will be required but that the support furnished by the 
Federal Republic will continue in fiscal year 1953 at approximately the same level 
as in the past under the occupation. 

4. No contribution to the support of American troops is made by the Austrian 
Government. All costs of support are direct United States costs. It may be 
noted, however, that the Austrian Government is making a contribution to the 
support of the troops of the occupying powers other than the United States. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Turner, do you have a maximum limit on the funds 
which can be used for any one project for repair and rehabilitation, 
without prior approval by central authority? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; we do. 

Mr. Srxes. What is that limit? 

Mr. Turner. I shall ask Colonel Barney to answer that. 

Colonel Barney. We have a table of limits which cre published in 
our regulations, Mr. Chairman, and they reflect both the law and our 
own Department of Army judgment as to how much authority should 
be in the field. It depends upon the nature of the work—this is both 
in continental and overseas armies. 

An Army commander, in the case of required new construction, can 
do up to $5,000 on his own authority. He can do extensions up to 
$50,000. He can do straight maintenance or rehabilitation-type 
maintenance up to $100,000. There are two or three other items. 

Mr. Sikes. Does that mean that a post commander could defer 
funds from one project for another and use up an unexpended appro- 
priation by maintenance, repnir, or rebuild operations that had not 
been authorized by higher command? 

Colonel Barney. No, sir. The post commander, ipso facto, has 
none of the authority that I have just mentioned. We delegate it 
only to the continental Army commanders. He may delegate, and 
usually does, minor parts of it to the post. 

Mr. S1kes. How do you determine that there is not an abuse of 
this authority? 

Colonel Barney. 2,910, as you have no doubt observed, is broken 
down into 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, and 16. We do not permit a transfer 
between them without full knowledge of the Department of the Army, 
approval of the Comptroller, and then only very seldom. 

Mr. Stxes. Have you found instances where an installation com- 
mander has abused his authority by authorizing projects of the type 
we are talking about within the limit of the funds that you mentioned? 

Colonel Barney. Mr. Chairman, in my experience, I have not. 

General Reeper. We have one right now that we are questioning. 
However, we do not have very many. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you keep a close check to determine whether—— 

General Reeprer. Whether the Army commanders abuse their au- 
thority? : 
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Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Rexper. That I will have to ask the colonel as to how 
well we are able to check them. 

Colonel Barney. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we do, to I think a proper 
and reasonable extent. As I say, we are not able to visit every 
station every year, but the stations we do visit in our opinion give 
us an over-all view of how the Army is executing its mission, both 
continental and overseas, and whether they are unwisely pointing 
their efforts in some specific direction. We take steps to direct them 
accordingly. 

Mr. Sixes. I understand from your statement and General Reeder’s 
that you do have one case now where you feel there has been abuse 
of authority? 

Colonel Barney. There is such a case, sir. However, it was not 
detected by my office. 

Mr. Stkxes. How frequently do you have such cases? Is this the 
only one on record? 

General Reever. No, sir. We had a questionable one about 
2 years ago. 

Mr. Sikes. Do you think you know about all of the abuses that 
take place? 

General Reever. After the fact; yes. 

Mr. Sikus. Then what do vou do? 

General Reever. About all vou can do is to write them a nasty 
letter; that is, it starts out as a rather nasty letter and gets toned down. 

Mr. Stxes. In other words, you do not do anything? 

General Reever. You are confronted with a fait accompli. We 
use it as a subject of an admonition to all the Army commanders to 
avoid such practices in the future. 

Mr. Stkes. In other words, a light slap on the wrist? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. Actually nothing is done? 

General Reeper. Weil, I think we might as well admit that the 
record shows that no Army commander has ever been relieved because 
of it. 

General Decker. We are faced with a rather tough proposition. 
If you decentralize you are apt to find people who will take advantage 
of their authority to do things. On the other hand, if you try to 
centralize everything in Washington, we would need several times the 
people that are now employed at the Pentagon. | think decentraliza- 
tion is a necessary thing. 

Then, too, you run into the fact that an Army officer, because of 
his being in the Army is trained to get things done in any resourceful 
way that he can find. Some of them have been, shall we say, over- 
trained? They go ahead and get the job done and talk about it 
afterward. 

Mr. Sixes. And sometimes that is desirable? 

General Decker. They are excellent combat commanders but I 
must say they sometimes carry that same trait into their adminis- 
tration of funds which occasionally gets us in hot water. 
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UNIT COSTS” 


. Mr. Stxes. How do unit costs for 1953 compare with 1952? On 
what do you base your estimate of unit costs? 

Mr. Turner. They are based on the 1951 cost experience adjusted 
by this review process that we went through, if I understand your 
question correctly, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. By what percentage do you estimate they will be in- 
creased in 1953 over your estimate of 1952 costs? 

Mr. Turner. Well, there are many of them. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you assemble some information on this matter and 
submit it for the record? Will you show where there are increases 
and why? 

Mr. Turner. Just to take a second here, on the basis of total cost 
per square foot, in the United States it is $423 for 1951, $404 for 1952, 
and $449 for 1953. 

Mr. Sikes. Why do you estimate that increase? 

Mr. Turner. That is a compilation of many factors and, if you 
do not mind, I should like to furnish those for the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you prepare a statement showing why the increase 
is necessary? 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. Thank you, Mr. Turner and gentlemen. You have been 
very helpful. 


MAINTENANCE AND REPAIR OF EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. What is the next project, General Decker? 

General Decker. The next project in the 2900 series is 2920, 
Mr. Carter is the principal witness on that. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Carter, will you proceed to tell us what is involved 
in the request for $53,777,000 for maintenance and repair of equip- 
ment? 

Mr. Carrer. The $53,777,000 will be used in the field maintenance 
of approximately 10,500,000 items to be repaired in 478 field main- 
tenance shops, 444 of which are in the continental United States 
and 34 overseas. 

Of this $53 million, $43 million is for personnel required to make 
these repairs within our shops. 

Mr. Stxes. How many personnel? 

Mr. Carter. 13,938 man-years. 

Mr. Sixes. How does that compare with the previous year? 

Mr. Carrer. We have about 133 additional man-years as against 
1952. 

Mr. Sixes. For what purpose? 

Mr. Carrer. It is actually an increase in efficiency. We have less 
positions, have a decrease in permanent positions, but through an 
increase in efficiency of our personnel our man-years have increased. 
We have increased the mar-yeers but not increased the number of 
positions. There is a decrease in the number of permanent positions. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you to tell me just what is done. Pick any 
item or items and tell me what is done in the maintenance and repair 
of equipment. 
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Mr. Carter. Maintenance and repair of equipment in field mainte- 
nance covers those repairs connected with the replacement of as- 
semblies and subassemblies of equipment to place it back in the hands 
of the user. It comes directly from the user and is repaired in the 
shop and returned directly to the user. That would cover such items 
as minor repairs, such as replacing a spark plug and going up to the 
replacement of the engine. In the field-maintenance shops we do not 
go into much overhaul or the large rebuild of a piece of equipment, 
where it would tie that piece of equipment up too long and it could not 
be returned to the user in a short period of time. 

Mr. Sixes. How does the number of shops and installations in 1953 
compare with the number in fiscal 1952? 

Mr. Carter. Our shops are identically the same for 1952 and 1953. 

On the question of increasing facilities, to increase any facility it has 
to go through the Army commander, from the Army commander to the 
technical service, from there back to the general staff for approval, 
and they have to show the number of items repaired and if it is cheaper 
to repair under that facility than it is under commercial contracts 
available in that area or there is no other Government facility available 
to make those repairs within economical reach of the activity. 

Mr. Sikes. When do you use commercial repair facilities rather 
than operate vour own? 

Mr. Carrer. Commercial facilities—a good example of those is our 
office machines. Rather. than establish an office typewriter repair 
shop, we will go to commercial facilities under the General Services 
Administration, using their contracts or using any other commercial 
facility. If the General Services Administration have no contract 
available, we will then apply to the local facilities for bids on what 'they 
will handle the repairs for. From that bid, it comes back in, and it 
shows, from our back data over past years’ performance of our type- 
writer shops, if we can do it cheaper than what the commercial con- 
tractor can. Even if the price is very close, we will use commercial 
facilities rather than using our own shop. 

On vehicles a good example is where a post is isolated and it does 
not pay for us for the number of vehicles stationed at that po to 
establish a motor-repair shop. Then we go to a commercial repair 
shop. 

Mr. Srkes. Suppose the work piles up at one of your facilities so 
that you cannot keep abreast of it. Do you then take advantage of 
commercial facilities, or do you expand your own facilities? 

Mr. Carrer. We take advantage of commercial facilities rather 
than expand our own facilities, unless the commercial facilities cost 
us more than what it would cost to expand our own facilities. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you determine what local facilities to use, as- 
suming several commercial establishments are available? 

Mr. Carrer. By the lowest bidder. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you determine the amount of money you ac- 
tually need for this project activity? You are asking for $53,777,000. 
Start at the repair shop itself and show us how you establish the need 
for this much money. 

Mr. Carrer. From our past year’s experience of the actual cost to 
repair equipment; we take that cost and then figure in any new density 
or any decrease in density of equipment that will have to be main- 
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tained, and from that increase or decrease we come up with our 
new figure. 

Mr. Srxes. What efforts are made to encourage new economies from 
time to time in the operation of your shops? 

Mr. Carrer. As an over-all example we picked up in one of the 
surveys to eliminate costs and increase our efficiency one place where 
the Army areas were turning back to the depots equipment that 
should have been repaired within field maintenance. To eliminate 
that over-all shipping cost back to the depots, we went to the service 
responsible for that maintenance and had them issue orders that there 
would not be taken back in the depots any equipment without a com- 
plete field maintenance-inspection report, showing what equipment 
to be repaired was above the capabilities of the field, so that we have 
eliminated an increase in depot maintenance. That is shown as a 
decrease in depot maintenance. It has accounted for a slight increase 
within this appropriation in field maintenance, because of taking it on 
as field-maintenance work rather than paying transportation and so 
forth. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you consider your efficiency standards are ¢ompar- 
able to those in commercial operations? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir; I think we are even above commercial 
facilities in automotive equipment. 

To show you how we went into that, there are new orders issued on 
our vehicle repairs. When a vehicle is field inspected to go into a 
field maintenance shop, the inspector makes a report and marks on 
there if items are to be repaired or replaced. If the items are to be 
replaced, those items immediately are drawn on the inspector’s report 
and placed with the job for the mechanics, so that when they pick that 
job up they do not have to spend time going back and forth to the 
stockroom to get the items for maintenance. 

Also on repairs, the man marks his time in and out on each job, 
showing how much time he has spent on the job, and from commer- 
cially established rates for the same type of repairs and also from past 
experience of the Army on those repairs, we can find out if he was 
actually working on the job all the time or loafed on the job. And if 
he was loafing on the job, reports come back through and action is 
immediately taken to see that the man either has an increase in per- 
formance, or action is taken for his dismissal. 

Mr. Srxes. I am glad you gave us that information. 

Mr. Scrivner. In answer to one of Mr. Sikes’ questions, you stated 
you obtained these figures based upon past experience. That would 
be all right if your past experience had been good; but if your past 
experience has not been as good or if your practices have not been as 
economical as they should have been, then, of course, the experience 
upon which you base this request is not good. 

Have improvements been made in this program? 

Mr. Carter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Have economies been accomplished? 

Mr. Carrer. Yes, sir. One economy was to show in the inspection 
form of our vehicles—the man when he inspects it shows the items to 
be repaired or replaced. If the item is to be replaced, it immediately 
comes out and is placed out of stock, so that he does not have to spend 
time going back in and picking it up. It immediately goes on the job 
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order so that when the mechanic starts to work on the vehicle, he has 
the equipment right there to start with. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would seem, then, in view of the increased 
economy of operation, we would be faced with a lower request rather 
than a larger one. 

Mr. Carrer. No, sir. Our equipment density is increasing within 
our Army. We have troops in training, and we have additional 
equipment being placed in the hands of troops that have been in 
training, where they were using 30 to 50 percent of the total require- 
ment, and it is now at the point where they are finishing training and 
are starting to receive a 100 percent allotment of equipment. 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


Mr. Scrivner. With the money we have been making available, 
it would be assumed that most of the equipment they are now getting 
would be new equipment and should not require such a large element 
of maintenance and repair if properly cared for. 

Mr. Carter. New equipment going into the hands of troops in 
field maintenance is coming to the point where you have to make 
inspections. Within field maintenance we have inspections that 
have to be made, to stop the load upon our depots in large measure. 
We have four quarterly inspections of field vehicles. Those inspec- 
tions must go back to our field maintenance shops which have the 
facilities to make the repairs. We could not furnish all of the equip- 
ment to the using organizations to make repairs. That would be too 
costly. 

Mr. Scrivner. At the same time, if there were within the military 
and I include all three branches of the serviee—a better driver mainte- 
nance program, many of those items could be decreased, because 
much of the work you have to do under this appropriation is due to 
the fact that a lot of little things have not been cared for as they 
should be. 

Mr. Carter. That has been very true, and it is hard to get it done. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are you doing to correct that? 

Mr. Carter. We have started a new preventive maintenance 
course. We have one now in operation. We are publishing also a 
preventive maintenance magazine to the troops themselves, impress- 
ing upon them the importance of preventive maintenance. In addi- 
tion to that, the Technical Services themselves are now making spot- 
check inspec ‘tions of preventive maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are the spot-check inspections showing? 

Mr. Carter. They are showing to the drivers and to the organiza- 
tional maintenance people what maintenance has not been taken care 
of and.what things will have to be done to increase that preventive 
maintenance. . 

Mr. Scrivner. What steps are being taken to see that those recom- 
mendations are complied with? 

Mr. Carter. They are published and furnished to all Army areas, 
and division inspections are made by the Technical Services, and 
checks are also made by the General Staff. 

Mr. Scrivner. All of that would be fine if those men who are 
primarily responsible had the time to read all of those things, which 
most of them do not have or won’t take. But, further than that, the 
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responsibility for much of the driver maintenance is in the immediate 
commander of that man. Now, if these officers do not see that the 
job is done, it just is not going to be done. That is their responsibility. 

What are you doing; what steps are you taking to see to it that 
these officers under whom all of these motor vehicles are directly 
operated really see that proper driver maintenance is done? 

Mr. Carter. The officers are now receiving training under this 
preventive maintenance course now in operation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Does that mean they have not had it before? 

Mr. Carter. They have been having it, but a new course has been 
instituted emphasizing especially preventive maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. I should not have thought there had to be any new 
rogram. ‘That would seem to me to be one of the most basic of all 
asic requirements. 

Mr. Carrer. Preventive maintenance has always been stressed, 
but, owing to the new type of equipment we have today, we have to 
continually keep after them to keep after that preventive maintenance, 
and a new course was installed emphasizing the cost of this equipment 
plus the maintenance that should be performed. 

General Reeper. I think the key to the thing is the fact that we 
are turning over our personnel, both officers and enlisted men, so fast. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be a problem, but if those officers who 
are in command of those units and if those men who are assigned to 
the duty of driving and maintaining these vehicles are imbued with 
the proper spirit and proper pride of operation, much of this could be 
eliminated. 

Generl REEpER. Quite so. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much is being done to instill that pride I do 
not know. 

General Reever. We do the same things we have always done, but 
we find we have to do them all over again. 

Mr. Scrivner. What you have been doing apparently has not been 
enough, and you are going to have to do more. 

General Reeper. That is right. I had an officer working on my 
personal staff who has been going around getting down underneath 
and, as a result of that, we tried to push through the command 
ehannels a continuous tightening up. But the turn-over, because of 
the rotations to Korea and so forth, is rather terrific. At one place 
we found the turn-over in personnel was 300 percent per year, of 
officers and men. Now, it is quite a job to imbue them as they go by 
at that rate. 

Mr. Scrivner. I appreciate that. But, of course, their equipment 
is like your own. You can let your own car go; you do not do quite 
as good a job as you should on lubrication; you do not do as much 
tightening up and things like that, and the first thing you know it has 
become pretty much junk. And that is the same way with these 
vehicles. 

General Regever. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is one of the reasons I raised the point in the 
past when this item was up, and I hope you will be able to tell us 
next vear that there has been considerable improvement. 

General Rexeprer. I think the difficulty we are faced with is the 
same as the man living in his own house and living in a rented house. 
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You will find his care of the rented house is considerably less than that 
as owner of his house. And when you have men and officers who are 
2, 3, and 4 months in an organization and then they go on and start 
all over again, you do not get the results you would like. If, for 
example, in your personal automobile that you take pretty good care 
of you are faced with the problem of somebody coming every 4 
months and giving you another one that you never saw before, your 
interest in caring for that vehicle would lag a little bit. That is the 
problem we are up against. 

Mr. Scrivner. You point it up pretty well, so that one of the steps 
that has to be taken is one that is being taken to impress upon these 
men not only the value of the equipment but the fact that it is coming 
out of their pockets in taxes, right along with the rest of the taxpayers. 
If we can get that over to them, maybe we can do something. I 
hope so. 

‘hat is all, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Carter. 


POST ADMINISTRATION AND STAFF ACTIVITIES 


General Decker. The next item is Post Administration and Staff 
Activities, project 2930. Mr. Quick will be the principal witness for 
that project. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Quick, will you proceed, please, to tell me about 
your requirements for project 2930, ‘“‘Post administration and staff 
activities,” for which you are asking $59,553,000? 

Mr. Quick. Mr. Chairman, post administration and staff activities 
provide for the control of posts, camps, and stations, and the coordina- 
tion of the local activities. It is more or less of a command function, 
It includes the administration of personnel records. 

Mr. Sikes. That is world-wide? 

Mr. Quick. It is world-wide. 

Mr. Sikes. ZI and overseas? 

Mr. Quick. ZI and overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. What is included? 

Mr. Quick. Included is the command function, administration of 
personnel records, preparation of payrolls, legal assistance and legal 
advice, management-improvement activities, maintenance of fiscal 
records, chaplain functions, maintenance of adequate safety programs, 
and also included is some public information. Practically the entire 
project is made up of personnel requirements. 

Of the $59,553,000, $53,827,310 is for the payment of personnel. 
We are asking for fewer positions this next fiscal year than in the 
current fiscal year; however, our man-year figure will be higher. The 
reason for that is that we are continuing with approximately the same 
number of personnel and therefore will utilize the positions better. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Quick, it seems to me, in view of the fact you are 
leveling off in the size of the Army and this is purely an administra- 
tive function, with added efficiency you could easily reduce the 
number of civilian employees during this coming fiscal year. 





ACTIVATION OF INSTALLATIONS 


Mr. Quick. We expect to activate in the next fiscal year approxi- 
mately 12 installations. 

Mr. Sikes. What kind of installations and where are they? I do 
not recall that that has been mentioned before in this presentation, 

General Decker. No, sir. I think they are of a very minor 
nature, if they are. 

Mr. Srkes. Do you have a list of them? 

Mr. Quick. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Sikes. Will you check on that point and, if there is a mistake, 
you can correct the record. I would like a careful answer to my 
question. Why cannot you, with added efficiency and. with a purely 
administrative function, operate with fewer people with the same size 
Army? If you wish, you may complete your answer for the record 
or may submit an answer. 

Mr. Quick. I will submit an answer. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

I wish to amend my statement. In fiscal year 1953, the average number of 
employees includes personnel for the staffing of seven installations activated in 
fiscal year 1952. The requirements for these installations was only partially 
reflected in the fiscal year 1952 estimate since the personnel were on the rolls 
only a portion of the year. However, in fiscal year 1953, for the first time, the 
budget will reflect a full year’s requirements for personnel and funds. The seven 
installations are as follows: Westfield AG Depot., Mass.; Burlington Ordnance 
Works, N. J.; Fort Ritchie, Md.; Baton Rouge engineer depot, Louisiana; Long- 
horn ordnance works, Texas; St. Louis ordnance works, Missouri; Riverbank 
ordnance works, California. 

Additional requirements are also reflected in the fiscal year 1953 budget for 
the following installations which were expanded in fiscal year 1952, and which 
likewise did not refect a full year’s requirement in the fiscal year 1952 budget: 
Camp Edwards, Mass.; Fort Monmouth, N. J.; Fort Campbell, Ky.; Fort Eustis, 
Va.; Camp Stewart, Ga.; Fort Bliss, Tex.; Fort Hood. Tex.; Granite City engineer 
depot, Illinois. 

Mr. Sikes. How do you determine the amount of money you 
actually need for a function as big and as general as this one is, 
without including things that actually could be dispensed with? How 
do you make up this budget request? 

Mr. Quick. The request is prepared on the basis of previous years’ 
experience. Considering that we have and are currently making 
approximately once a year a survey of each installation to determine 
the utilization of personnel; that is a basis for determining the future 
requirements for personnel. The estimate is based on the type of 
activity on the post, the number of military personnel stationed 
there and, to some extent, the size of the installation. Using those 
as guides, the Army commands prepare their estimates, which are 
reviewed in the Headquarters, Department of the Army. 

Mr. Stkes. What inspection or supervision is done to insure there 
is not a waste of manpower in a project of this kind? 

Mr. Quick. The budget itself is reviewed on the basis of our known 
requirements as estimated by those utilization surveys, the number of 
posts, and it is based to a large extent on the past experience of the 
Army. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any practices in operation which are intended 
to bring about added efficiency in the conduct of this project from 
vear to year? 
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Mr. Quick. We are placing added emphasis on manpower utilization. 

Mr. Sixes. In what way? 

Mr. Quick. On the aumbers of persoanel utilized. 

Mr. Stkes. What results do you thiak you are achieving? 

Mr. Quick. We are reducing our requirements, considering the 
past increases in the size of the Army. Our surveys have indicated 
that the posts have not been staffed according to the standards that 
we have prescribed. One of the things we have discovered—this is 
general now-—is that in the activities within the post one may be 
overstaffed and another understaffed. 

Mr. Sikes. Since you do not have an increase ia the size of the 
Army ia fiscal 1953 over fiscal 1952 of any consequence, I frankly 
am of the opinion you are overstaffed in this project iavolved in 
your request for 1953. 

Mr. Quick. Actually, the positions figure, of course, is smaller. 
The man-year figure is somewhat higher, but that does not represeat 
an increase in personnel, because in fiscal 1952 the average number. of 
employees represented a median figure in a build-up from alow aum- 
ber to a relatively higher number; whereas in fiscal 1953 the thing 
has leveled off aad the man-yveers will more closely approximate the 
number of positions. 

Mr. Srxes. You state this activity provides for management im- 
provemeat. What do you mean by management improvement? 

Mr. Quick. Itvis a continuing study of the organization of these 
posts, camps, and stations, and their utilization of personnel. 

Mr. Stkes. What have been the results? 

Mr. Quick. The results are not actually something that you can 
put your finger on. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think there are results? 

Mr. Quick. Yes, sir; I am positive there are. In the current fiscal 
year it does not actually reflect a reduction in personnel, but it 
reflects a reduction in the increase of personnel. 

Mr. Stxes. I am frankly disappointed that you cannot put your 
finger on any results. If there are results, I hope you will make an 
effort to determine what the results have been in management im- 
provement and will supply those results to me. 

Mr. Quick. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Responsibility for control of manpower is a command responsibility, and the 
echelons of command at which this responsibility rests, generally stated, are 
three. In the field it is at the installation level, and to provide effective manage- 
ment in this huge endeavor of the Department of the Army these installation 
commanders are responsible to the echelon of major commands dependent upon 
the geographical area in which their installation may be located. These major 
commanders are categorically grouped into three types, our chiefs of services, our 
Army commanders and the commander of the Military District of Washington 
in the continental United States, and the commanders of our seven overseas areas; 
and, to provide uniformity of action and approach to the problem of manpower 
control in these widely separated geographical commands, centralized direction, 
supervision, and control is effected by the Department of the Army staff here at 
the seat of Government. It is at the installation and activity level that the work 
of training our troops, storing our supplies in and shipping supplies from our 
depots and at our arsenals where some of the manufacturing of the matériel needs 
of the Army is done. To this level the Department of the Army staff through 
major commanders provides the personnel and dollar resources to do the job 
and provides the direction and supervision to control their usage to insure wasteless 
manpower requirements. It is from the level of installations and activities that 
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statements of requirements and performance reporting are forwarded throug!: 
the echelon of appropriate major commanders to the Department of the Army. 
At each of these echelons these statements of changed requirements are thorough} 
screened. First, the major commander analyzes any request for increased person- 
nel resources or request to adjust personnel resources to insure that the mission 
prompting it in fact exists and that it does not exceed previously stated program 
objectives which are the basis of the initial budget. His analysis goes further 
to insure that there are, or are not, resources available to him through improved 
management and the conduct of personnel requirements and workload audits 
and appraisals with which the requirements of this new or changed mission may 
be met without request for assistance to the Department of the Army. If it 
is necessary to prevail upon the Department of the Army for the resources with 
which to do this job, the Department of the Army conducts the same type 
detailed evaluation review and analysis before action is taken to provide the 
resources or deny them. On an over-all world-wide basis those in manpower 
control in the Department of the Army evaluate the performances in one program 
as against other programs, this command as against all other commands. They 
also evaluate the light of most recent manpower requirements and workload 
audits and appraisals to insure whether or not a valid requirement has been 
stated. If it is a valid requirement, personnel resources are made available through 
the medium. of an increased strength authorization (an increase in personne!’ 
spaces) as the limits of the appropriation and other priorities will permit. 

It is our concept that our total civilian personnel resources and certain of 
our military personnel resources comprise an essential supporting establishment 
to our operating forces. These personnel resources comprise the labor commodity 
of a number of work programs which go to make up the mission of the supporting 
establishment, such as the supply distribution system, medical care, procurement 
and production, etc. Many of the jobs to be accomplished by this labor are 
interchangeable as between military and civilian personnel required to do the job. 
Consequently the two types of personnel must be closely integrated to economize 
and prevent wasteful manpower requiremen.s. To assure effective centralized 
control of manpower resources at each of the echelons of command in our organiza- 
tion, the Comptroller or another single office designated by the major commander 
is responsible for the control of manpower and the determination of manpower 
requirements, and each of our major installations now has a management office 
which assists the commander in effecting wasteless use of manpower. 

Responsibility for manpower control and requirements determination, as of 
July 1 last, was centralized in the Office of the Assistant Chief of Staff, G-1, 
Department of the Army, pursuant to decision of the Secretary of the Army. 
In connection with these surveys this office very early after its receipt of responsi- 
bility accelerated this program of audit and appraisal survey by directing that 
each installation and activity be surveyed at least once each year by the major 
commander under whose jurisdiction the installation or the activity operated. 
These surveys provide the bench marks to which we adjust our performance 
curves. This, then, provides the very latest and soundest basis from -which to 
project our future personnel requirements. Our control of this worth-while and 
most essential survey program is by representation to the site of survey, for the 
purpose, first, to get uniformity in the conduct of survey between commands: 
secondly, to check the quality of the survey to insure consistency in the informa- 
tion provided the major commander and the Department of the Army and, lastly, 
it is to get advanced information on predetermined trouble spots in order that 
early correction of the condition may be effected. The Department of the Army 
reviews and analyzes each and every one of these surveys, first to effect approved 
recommended adjustments in personnel authorizations, and secondly to incorporate 
the best of findings in dissemination of improved yardsticks. Earlier reference 
was made to results of recent surveys conducted at depot sites. At this point it 
is considered appropriate to make reference to results of survey conducted at 
troop installations or class I installations. At the station hospital activity at 
Camp Kilmer, N. J., as a result of survey in October, a reduction in the authoriza- 
tion of 71 military and 19 civilian spaces was effected. As a result of survey of 
the Army Chemical Center in Maryland in September the authorization of civilian 
personne! strength was reduced 133 and military 81. At Station Hosnital, Fort 
Hood, in Texas, as a result of survey in September, authorization was reduced 67 
civilians and 166 military. At Fort Lee, Va., surveyed in September, an addition 
of 12 civilians and a reduction of 94 military were effected. At Fort Monmouth 
in New Jersey as a result of survey in July reduction of 221 civilians and 106 
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military was effected, and at Fort Ord, Calif., as a result of survey in July, 1,121 
military strength authorization was removed. 

It was through this command framework and these channels that the civilian 
personnel requirement contained in this budget was developed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, here again we are told that is based 
on past experience, and in this particular activity this committee has 
not been very well satisfied with the past experience you have had. 
We have felt this was one place where there was not as good a job being 
done and as economical a job as could be done and as we would like 
to see. So here again, if the experience in past years is what we felt 
it was, your presentation falls just that far short. 

How many posts and installations does this cover? Do you have 
any idea? 

Mr. Quick. In the ZI approximately 220, I believe. I do not have 
accurate information at hand on overseas areas. 

Mr. Scrivner. How did you build this figure of $59 million? Do 
you have any rule of thumb? Did you make any real check? Where 
did the figures originate? 

Mr. Quick. The figures originated in the Army commands. They 
come up from the post level. 

Mr. Scrivner. So the commanding officer of the post says he needs 
so much for his administrative staff activities? 

Mr. Quick. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that leaves it up to 220 or more post com- 
manders to send in their requests; then it gets up to the First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Army, and the Army commander or some- 
body in his office looks at it, and maybe he changes it or maybe he 
does not, and then finally they are all collected together and they get 
up to your shop. Now, the man who starts this request down in the 
field is not going to cut himself short. 

Mr. Turner. This is an area that has had very critical reviewing 
in all of the review echelons, and the figure as it now stands, is about 7 
percent of the total for administration. At the outset, it was much 
higher; at the outset, the over-all total was much higher. Therefore, 
7 percent would have provided much more money. 

There are some additional installations that we will have in 1953; 
there is additional work that will have to be done in 1953 in the over- 
seas areas, especially the- EUCOM. So all I want to pass to you is 
that our experience has been good. We have done all that could be 
done. We can tell you this particular area has had a very critical 
review and all of the numbers are about the same in terms of the 
number of jobs to be done. And this does represent a reduction from 
the prior year. 

Mr. Scrivner. A slight reduction. Am I to understand from your 
statement that instead of accumulating all of these figures as requests 
from all of these different stations, it is merely a percentage of some 
figure? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. The percentage I referred to is sort of a 
bench mark to review their estimates with. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, you can see what has happened. You 
actually had $41 million for this in 1951, and then it jumped clear up 
to $60 million in 1952, and now you have dropped it just a little in 
1953. 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. In 1951, if you will recall, we were in a 
period of expansion. Although we spent a lot of money, we did not 
open any stations in 1951. Money was appropriated for that purpose, 
but the actual accomplishment was during 1952. So that our base 
has been climbing. 

General Decker. I might say this is a function that was formerly in 
the Comptroller’s office and on July 1 was transferred to G-1, and they 
have been handling it since. We used to review the civilian ‘personnel 
requirements for this activity; so I still know something about it. 

In 1951 the strength was on an increasing scale; therefore, we did 
not develop the man-vears in that year. In 1951 and continuing into 
1952 we had quite an extensive program for replacement of military 
personnel by civilians to release able-bodied military personnel for 
duty with combat units. Consequently, the requirement for funds 
has increased in this appropriation, because that is where the civilians 
are today. 

Now, the Army commander, of course, puts in a request for funds 
first; then it is reviewed again by the Department of the Army and 
the other reviewing agencies. The Department of the Army also sends 
teams down to the installations to review their manpower require- 
ments, and wherever they find any evidence of overstaffing they 
make corrections on the spot. I think General McAuliffe testified 
about a survey made in Atlanta where they saved 2,000 spaces as a 
result of the survey, and there are other areas where that has occurred. 

Mr. Scrivner. He did make that statement, or the statement as 
later amended was to that effect. 

Now, we hear of these tex ms going out all the time. I have no idea 
how much they cost. In spite of the fact that we are told these teams 
find places where they make reductions, it still keeps on climbing. 
So, from what you say, all I can assume is that if it was not for these 
teams, it would probably climb that much more. 

General Decker. It probably would. The savings we have made 
or that it is possible to make are already taken into account before 
you get the net figure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps if we can find a little time, we can look over 
these survey team reports and go to an installation with them at 
some time and see how they operate. 

General Decker. I would suggest that would be an excellent 
procedure if you could go out with one of those teams, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And see how good a job they do. Maybe we can 
do that, but up to that time we will have to go along pretty much as 
we have in the past and hope the desired results are being obtained. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Quick. 

What is next, General Decker? 


POST SERVICE AND SUPPLY AND MISCELLANEOUS EXPENSES 


General Decker. The next is project No. 2940, “Post service and 
supply and misc -ellaneous expenses.’ 

General Marshall will be the principal witness for this project. 

Mr. Turner. There are three different services involved in this one. 

General Decker. We will bring in the witnesses and have them 
follow General Marshall, or do you want to go into it in another order? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I would. ‘Rents, including initial altera- 
tions,” is the first item on page 2102, and I would suggest that Mr. 
Meier present his part. 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand it, Mr. Meier, you are prepared to dis- 
cuss the items individually at this time. Before that is done, I would 
like a general statement on the entire project of ‘Post service and 
supply and miscellaneous expenses,’ for which $254 million is re- 
quested 

Who is prepared to do that? 

Mr. Turner. This particular activity includes the payment of 
rents, including initial alterations to facilities, provision of security 
guards, operation of post services, such as laundries, bakeries, sales 
stores, salvage activities, and the other service areas that are generally 
staffed by the Quartermaster General. It also provides for some 
common items of supplies and equipment—paper products and things 
of that sort—that are bought in bulk and furnished to the installation, 
where in general those supplies are too small to warrant the expense 
incident to charging them out to the various activities. It is a sort 
of catch-all for everything that does not fall somewhere else. 


RENTS, INCLUDING INITIAL ALTERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. We are now ready to proc eed with the first activity 
“Rents, including initial alterations,” for which you request 
$21,999,520? I would like to have in the record a complete break- 
down of the different activities carried on page 2102, including the 
comparative cost for fiscal 1951 and 1952. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Comparative summary by activity 








fiscal year fiscal year 


year 1951 | 1952 1953 
} 
| 
| 


| Actual, a Estimate, Estimate, 
| 





} 

Rents, including initial alterations Pe Atay eee ae $8,050,996 | $15,996,799 $21, 999, 520 
Security guards... _- ape te Rie-eu bacinin ; . | 16,417,917 | 32,991, 168 : 

Supply activities... Sle tot Sees 8 BP a ake Seeley | 39,496, 373 51, 835, 890 
Operation of commissaries._.._.. BFR OE 3 hae 7, 490, 504 10, 983, 384 
Operation of bakeries - -_- bai | 191, 049 1, 935, 135 
Operation of sales stores 671, 021 3, 621, 512 
Salvage activities - __- ee 815, 642 . 255, 723 
Procurement and contracting services 268, 425 
Operation of laundries c , 760, 555 
Office supplies and equipment. ss , 608, 152 
Other installation supplies and equipme nt. , 979, 789 96, 693, 465 
Signal supplies and equipment 4 Mina ae vse cn , 421, 530 8, 008, 449 
Operation of photo libraries and laboratories. g 924, 537 | 1, 893, 587 


234, 091, 490 | 309, 422, 612, 254, 543, 000 





ae 
gel eT 











Mr. Sixes. Will you please tell us what is included in the first 
activity “Rents, including initial alterations’’? 

Mr. Meter. ’ Project 2943 includes for the fiscal year 1953 an 
estimate of $21,999,520 as compared to $15,996,799 for the fiscal 
year 1952—an increase of approximately $6 million, 

Mr. Stxes. Now, Mr. Meier, since you doubled the appropriation 
between 1951 and 1952 and are increasing it by another 50 percent 
in 1953, I think we are going to require a detailed analysis of these 
differences in cost. Will you proceed? 


95192—52—pt. 3———-25 
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~ Mr. Meter. Of the $21,999,000, $8,205,000 is for; activities in the 
continental United States, compared to $7,168,000; for, the fical year 
1952. The increase is needed for additional storage building: and 
office space as well as the lease of unimproved land, especially for the 
antiaircraft program. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is it simply a question of having more goods to store? 

Mr. Merer. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they goods that must be stored in warehouses, or 
does this include warehouse and open storage space? 

Mr. Meter. This would include closed and open storage as well as 
special storage for gasoline, oil, and other commodities of that nature. 

For the overseas areas, $13,794,520 is required for 1953 compared 
to $8,828,000 for the fiscal year 1952—an increase of approximately 
$5 million. This increase is attributable to the iaminaed: activity in 
the European Command and in Austria. In the former, the European 
Command, the increase is approximately $1.9 million, which is occa- 
sioned by the procurement of leased facilities, because the line of com- 
munication is more scattered as it applies to your procurement centers. 

Mr. Srxes. How much personnel is included in the appropriation? 

Mr. Meter. Fifty man-years, and they are solely for the purpose 
of making some initial alterations. There would be a few carpenters, 
electricians, and painters. The administrative expense for this par- 
ticular project is in project 1540. 

Mr. Si1xes. General Decker, in volume 4 at page 765 you ask for 
$5 million for commercial warehouse services to augment the Army 
depot system. Does this exclude the rents requested on page 2104 of 
this volume for closed and special storage? 4 

General Decker. Yes, sir. This would be in addition to that. 

General Reever. The difference lies in whether the services go 
with the storage. The first item to which you referred is payment for 
storage. Where a particular warehouse company operates the plant, 
we pay for the services of storing it. Where the facility is rented and 
we put our people in, it is paid for from this project. 

Mr. Sixzs. | notice a very significant increase in land rental. You 
say land rental for 1953 is going to be $4 an acre in the United States 
and it was only $1.20 an acre in 1952. Why that very large difference? 

Mr. Meter. I think probably you picked out the worst item in 
here. The increase in the cost of land is occasioned by the fact that 
we are putting this antiaircraft program at sites around various 
metropolitan areas, and the cost per acre is considerably greater. 
We are talking about land in and around metropolitan areas that 
might have a fee value per acre of from $10,000 up to $150,000. 

Mr. Sikes. How do you select and who selects the land that is to 
be used for antiaircraft installations? 

General Decker. That is done by the tactical organization—the 
antiaircraft command. 

Mr. Srxss. I still would like to know how the selection is made. 
Is it necessary to get what may be the highest priced land; do you 
have to be in one particular spot? 

General Decxer.-It is selected on tactical considerations, and 
where guns must be located in order to be able to engage targets 
coming into the area. That is the primary consideration, and in 
many cases suitable sites involve the leasing of land which has the 
higher rental value. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Mitrer:" Wherever it is feasible and practicable, we dé use the 
other known facilities before we lease any facility. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you follow the same policy in choosing between two 

ieces of land, one of which may not be quite as desirable as the other 
but which is satisfactory or usable and which costs considerably less 
money. In that case do you use the less costly one? 

Mr. Meter. Oh, yes. Right here in metropolitan Washingtom 
there is much Government-owned land. I do not have the exact 
figures with me, but the cost of setting up these antiaircraft battalions 
around the Washington area has been very small compared, let us say, 
to the cost in Chicago. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to know what the explanation is for the 
increased cost of land rental overseas, where you go from 0.227 cent 
an acre in 1952 up to 1.632 in 1953—almost eight times as much. 

General Reever. I believe that can be readily understood. Our 
principal rentals in the past year before we were moving our line of 
communication back and we were subsisting largely on the German 
economy and, as far as any rental was concerned, with no charge, the 
training areas have been shifted around, and as you go into supply 
installations you have to be in closer to the metropolis with good 
access roads and so forth, so that we are moving into a different class 
of real estate than that which was represented by the average price 
in 1952. 

Mr. Srxes. And the fact is you are moving more and more into 
France, where you have to pay for everything you get, and at pretty 
high prices, too. 

General Reever. It changes the picture there. The French have 
never been noted for reckless disregard of money. 

Mr. Merer. I would like to make one other observation. The 
annual rent bill on July 1, 1952—this is an accumulation of all of our 
leases, some of which go back 8 or 10 years, at a rate which was very 
much more favorable; so it is not sufficient to take the average cost 
here and the annual rent bill and compare it with this—during the 
first half of fiseal year 1952, for office space the cost was $1.65 a foot, 
whereas on the total rent bill it was $1.45 per foot. I just wanted to 
make that observation. 

Mr. Sixes. [ am glad you brought that out. Mr. Meier, do you 
handle any other item in this justification? Are you going to take 
up the next item or any other item? 

Mr. Meter. None in this project. 

Mr. Sixes. Just this one project? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Scrivner. 


BUILDING ALTERATIONS 


Mr. Scrivner. What i: the meaning of your phrase “‘initial alter- 
ation’? 

Mr. Meter. That is the initial alteration, sir, to adapt a leased 
building for occupancy. It might involve the erection of some parti- 
tions, the removal of some partitions. It might involve some electrical 
fixtures in the normal building or in a warehouse space. It might 
involve fire walls, or a sprinkler system. 

Mr. Scrivner. Who determines how much change is going to be 
made in a building that you are going to lease? 
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Mr. Meter. The using service determines its requirements and they 
are reviewed by our district and division engineers. We are limited 
by law to an expenditure not in excess of 25 percent of the annual 
rental unless a certificate is obtained from the Secretary of the Army 
that alterations in excess of 25 percent are essential for the emergency. 

They are screened and any luxury items are removed. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there very many requests for this screening 
process, where the costs go up more than the amount that you 
specified? 

Mr. Meter. If I understand your question, sir, alterations—— 

Mr. Scrivner. My question was, How frequent are these requests 
for changes which will cost more than the 25 percent of the annual 
rental? 

Mr. Merer. They can only make those initially, at the time the 
space is leased or about to be leased. There are no subsequent alter- 
ations allowed after occupancy. 

Mr. Scrivner. Try it this way. Up to now, with reference to your 
1952 appropriation, how many requests have been made to spend 
more than 25 percent of the annual rental on alterations? 

Mr. Meter. I do not have that figure, sir; I can furnish it for the 
record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do you have any idea? 

Mr. Meter. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is it a great number or is it a small number? 

Mr. Meter. There have been only 15, that have been in excess of 
25 percent. 

Mr. Scrivner. During World War II, especially at the outset, the 
public was shocked at some of the alterations that were made in some 
buildings; buildings that had been perfectly usable by the civilian 
tenants for office purposes, and so forth. But when the Army, the 
Navy or the Air Force came along, it was not good enough. In some 
instances they would go through and practically rebuild a building. 
That did not set very well with the public especially when much had 
to be changed back when the lease ended. 

How much of that is going on now? 

Mr. Merer. There has not been any of that, sir, insofar as office 
building or office space is concerned. 

Mr. Scrivner. I assume from that, then, that in substance you 
are saying that there has been a bare minimum of requests for alter- 
ations which exceeded 25 percent. of the annual rental? 

Mr. Meter. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. How many civilians are required in this activity? 

Mr. Merer. Only 50. 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of work do they do? 

Mr. Merer. They are 50 employees who would make minor initial 
alterations, carpenters, and so forth. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. General Decker, what is the next item? 

General Decker. Mr. Turner will take the next two items, security 
guards and supply activities. 
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SECURITY GUARDS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Turner, will you discuss first your requirement for 
security guards? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. The problem of the criteria for security 
guards is really a difficult one. As a matter of fact, there are not any 
precise criteria. We have tried to work something out on the basis 
of area, on the basis of value and we have come to the conclusion that 
there is only one way of doing it and that is by actual physical survey 
by competent people at the installations, to establish a definite allow- 
ance for this particular installation. 

Then there is a review of the reports that come in to show any 
marked deviation from that. So that about all we can say in general, 
sir, in connection with security guards is that this is a tailor-made sort 
of a proposition for each installation. 

Mr. Sixes. Tell us who they are and what they guard. 

Mr. Turner. In general they guard the perimeter of the area, the 
warehouse area, to keep unauthorized persons from getting into areas 
that must be guarded for security reasons. 

There are really two purposes; security and protection of property. 
They are uniformed guards that you see at our installations. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any of them military personnel? 

General Rexper. No, sir; the watchman at the Signal Corps 
laboratories at Monmouth, where you have been—he would be paid 
out of this. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. Military personnel are used for this purpose 
and civilian personnel are also used for the same purpose. 

However, in general, at our Army camps military guards are drawn 
from MP detachments. They rotate them. 

The provost marshal is conducting a survey and he considers not 
only the military but the civilian. ‘He considers it from the stand- 
point of what kind of a guard post is required. He looks at the fencing 
and the lighting and all of the factors involved'in determining whether 
or not a guard is required. 

Mr. Srxes. The guards that you hire overseas, are they foreign 
nationals? 

Mr. Turner. In most cases. 

Mr. Srxes. How do you select them? : 

Mr. Turner. In Japan—I think we will have to take this 
separately. I do not think there is a general over-all answer. In 
Japan we have a contractual arrangement with the Japanese Govern- 
ment. We pay the Japanese Government for the number of guards 
that are required. They select them. 

Mr. Sixes. Who screens them? 

Mr. Turner. I shall have to ask the staff about that; I believe G—2. 

General Decker. G—2 do the screening. 

Mr. Turner. Our Intelligence people. 

General Decker. A civilian who is employed in a noncritical area— 
a fire guard—of course, might not need much screening, but one who 
is around a critical installation would be screened by G-2. 

Mr. Turner. In the other areas they are local people hired gen- 
erally through some governmental agency who would be subjected to 
the same type of screening. 

Mr. Sixes. How much do you pay these guards? 
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Mr. Turner. It, will vary. 

Mr. Si1xzs. Depending upon the country? 
Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; it varies very much. 
Mr. Sixes. Do you pay local going rates? 
Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 


NUMBER OF GUARDS 


Mr. Sixes. How many guards do you employ? 

Mr. Turner. You will find that on page 2105. 

General Reeper. 13,947. 
wre Sixes. That is nearly 2,500 more than you had a year ago. 

ihy? 

Mr. Turner. That, again, is largely attributable to the overseas 
areas, principally in Europe. 

General Reeper. There was some tightening up in the zone of 
interior, too, which the Budget Advisory Committee was faced with; 
there was a directive which went out which would have been more 
costly than we felt we could foot the bill for. 

(Discussion. off the record.) 

Mr. Turner. This does not include those guards hired in Japan. 

Mr. Sixes. How do you avoid unnecessary guard posts? 

Mr. Turner. That is the problem that I referred to earlier. So 
far the only basis we have been able to work out is through an actual 
survey of the installation itself by those individuals who are skilled 
in that particular business. There is no rule of thumb that we can 
apply and say, the Far East Command has too many, or UC does not 
have enough, or the Schenectady General Depot has too many and 
Fort Myer does not have enough. It seems to require a definite 
physical survey of the installation. 

do not mean by that that a team goes out from Washington to do 
that. The’ guide lines for the survey have been laid down by the 
Provost Marshal. That survey will be undertaken by the personnel 
of the local command and a copy will be filed with the Provost Marshal. 
Then, through a fairly simple reporting system, he detects deviations 
from that. 

Mr. Sixes. The average salary for guards is $2,067 which, of course, 
I assume, takes into consideration the low salaries paid foreign na- 
tionals. I should like to have a breakdown of the salaries paid in 
each country, if you will furnish that? 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Security guards, fiscal year 19538 
Commands: Average salary 
Military District of Washington 
First Army 
Second Army 
Third Army 
Fourth Army 
Fifth Army 
Sixth Army 
Austria 


France (approximately 10 percent higher in Paris) 
Japan ! 


1 The Japanese guards are contracted for with the Japanese Government. 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; I should be glad to do that, © #"r' 

Mr. Sixes. Is the number of defections of guards any higher 
amongst the forei Ke nationals than amongst our own citizens? 

Mr. Turner. Not to my knowledge, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. So that the work done by foreign national guards has 
been satisfactory? 


Mr. Turner. I know of no reason to think otherwise; do you, 
General Decker? 

General Decker. I have no information to indicate that there is 
any unsatisfactory condition existing. As a matter of fact, while we 
had the representatives of the overseas commands before the Budget 
Advisory Committee, that question was asked and they assured us 
that they were getting loyal service from the guards employed by them. 

Mr. Chairman, Colonel Rathbone, who has just joined my office 
from the Far East Command, was Comptroller of the Japan Logistical 
Command and I think he can testify directly on the question of the 
Japanese guards. 

_ Mr. Srxes. We shall be very glad to hear Colonel Rathbone at this 
time. 

Colonel Raruzone. The Japanese, sir, have been extremely reliable 
and faithful. Give a Japanese a shotgun, and he is so proud of it 
and his uniform that he does not allow anyone to get near his post. 

The security has been very good. The guards are well screened. 
The Japanese Government checks them very carefully in addition to 
our own CIC check. They perform very satisfactorily. 

After the Korean war started we did not have any soldiers in 
Japan, to speak of. Security has been provided by Japanese guards 
ever since. 

Mr. Sikes. That is a good report. What did you find with refer- 
ence to the Korean guards? 

Colonel Raturone. I do not think we have ever hired any Koreans 
as security guards. Security has been provided by soldiers in Korea, 


SUPPLY ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Turner, will you now discuss supply activity re 
quirements? 

Mr. Turner. This activity covers the warehousing, the receipt, 
storage, and issue of supplies and materials at the post level; the 
physical handling of the equipment and the clerical accounting for 
the issue. 

It also includes minor local purchases of items that are not fur- 
nished from central procurement without reimbursement. 

Mr. Sixes. What part of this proposed $51,840,000 appropriation 
is for civilian personnel? 

Mr. TurNER. $33,465,000. 

Mr. Sixes. How many people? 

Mr. Turner. 11,528. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the comparable figure for 1952? 

Mr. TurNER. 10,996 employees and the amount is $31,862,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is it necessary to increase them? 

Mr. Turner. That is an additional requirement for our expansion 
overseas. May I ask Mr. Britts to speak on that? 
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Mr. Brirts. This increase, Mr. Chairman, is $104,734. We fee: 
that there will be some increase in our workload activities. at the post, 
camp, and station level in 1953, even though the troop strength for 
the 2 years is somewhat comparable. 

One reason for the increase in workload is that some of our new 
items will be getting into the post, camp, and station levels for the 
first time and to units in 1953 and there will be more line items to 
receive and to issue. 

This dollar increase over 1952 could easily take care of slight in- 
creases that we may expect to be provided by area wage boards. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Turner, you do not supply a workload sheet in 
your justification. I want you to furnish that; include the tonnage, 
the line items, workload data for this activity, and the unit cost and 
if these data are not comparable to the receipt, storage, and issue 
activity at the depots, I would like to have you explain why. I 
would like to have you show whether it is more or less expensive per 
ton and give the reasons. 

Mr. TurRNeER. Yes, Sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following tabulation presents the tonnage activity at posts, camps, and 
stations for fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953. The tonnage data was based upon 
actual receipts and shipments for fiscal year 1951. The estimated tonnage for 
fiscal years 1952 and 1953 represents the best data available at this time. 

The cost per workload unit for the function ‘Receipt, storage, and issue’’ 
included tons received, tons shipped, and average tonnage in storage. Average 
tonnage at post level on a world-wide basis is not available at this time. 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 





| 3,498, 570 | 3, 501, 900 
673,809 | 3, 284, 285 | 3, 287, 619 


Short tons received - - ea PP ; 2, 850, 900 
Short tons issued eno — as 2, 673, 80 


} 








Mr. Sikes. Mr. Scrivner, have you any questions on the items 
“Security guards” and “Supply activities’’? 

Mr. Scrivner. First let us take supply activities. What do these 
civilian do? We have had requests for other civilians in connection 
with supply. This brings it up to a very high total. What do these 
people do? 

Mr. Turner. The other supply activities that have been presented 
to this committee would take it down to the depot or, you might say, 
the wholesale level. This program of installation support covers the 
expenses at the installation. 

There has been nothing to my knowledge presented to this com- 
mittee that would cover any supply activity below the depot level. 

Mr. Scrivner. When you say at this installation, what do you 
mean? 

Mr. Turner. Well, at these installations world-wide, posts, camps 
and stations, depots, arsenals. When I say depots, I am referring to 
the consumable supplies used at depots, and the items that the depots 
stock for issue to someone else. 

General Reeper. This would cover people like Mr. Teitlebaum, 
whom you saw at the Monmouth installation. They screen the stock 
record for the signal office. Then there was another woman over in 
the quartermaster service who had grown old in the service, who 
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operated the stock record for the quartermaster there on the post— 
similar employees of that sort; old Mr. Bates, who was in charge of the 
signal warehouse. 

Mr. Turner. Also the laborer who unloads the material and puts 
it in the bins and who brings it out from the warehouse to be issued. 

General Reeper. This is a field where you may have at times 
military personnel and civilian, or all military personnel, or you can 
go all civilian. Take the breakdown of rations. You have some sort 
of a cooler and a ration warehouse at a post, and the ration is broken 
down and issued to the organizations. 

Mr. Scrivner. This sheet shows an increase in both military per- 
sonnel and civilian personnel in this activity. 

General Reeper. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But it does not tie in with your statement; that is, 
the increase shown does not tie in with your statement to the effect 
that the requirements are based on troop strengths involved to be 
served and the number of installations. Are we opening up any new 
installations, to speak of, in 1953? 

General ReeprEr. Overseas. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; our overseas areas will have them. I do not 
like to keep continually referring to Europe, but there is where our 
big expansion will be during that year. We have some small additions 
in the zone of interior. 

For instance, the Tobyhanna Signal Depot and Fort Terry and 
Fort Hays. We have an ammunition-loading facility at Wilmington 
that will be activated. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would have thought that would come into your 
depot classification instead of this presentation. 

General Reever. Tobyhanna will have two classes of supply per- 
sonnel, those which handle the warehousing of all the supplies that 
are issued that are served by post installations just the same as if 
they were a military post, and the costing and budgeting are kept 
separate. 

You have, for example, a stock record at a depot which is the stock 
record of all the equipment for issue. 

Mr. Turner. That is right, sir. This is handling the supplies that 
these depots consume in these operations as distinguished from the 
items that they stock for issue and for shipment to other places, the 
shipment and storage of stock for issue to other places being their 
mission and this being a housekeeping type of thing that goes into 
those installations. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me take this just a little further because your 
statement on page 2106 says: 

The requirements for funds requested herein are based upon troop strengths 


to be served, number of installations to be supported, and line items and tonnages 
to be handled. 


The troop strength is not going to be any greater. As a matter 
of fact, during a certain period of time in 1952 it will be greater than 
it will be in 1953; is that right? 

General Decker. The 1952 number is not reflected in this budget. 
If you will remember, this 1952 column is based on a man-year 
strength of 1,531,000. The 1953 fiscal year man-year strength is 
1,552,000. So there will be an increase of about 21,000 man-years, 
comparing the 1952 column in the budget with the 1953 column. 
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om Turner. And the distribution of the troops has a lot to do 
with it. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, we are not going to be presented 
with any supplemental request under this item? 

General Decker. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all with this item. 

I should like to ask a question with regard to these security guards. 
There are a lot of places where it seems to me they are too numerous. 
Perhaps this study which has been suggested, as have many other 
studies—at least it is to be hoped it will—will bring us some better 
results next year. 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. What is your next item, General Decker? 

General Decker. The next eight items are all sponsored by the 
Quartermaster and General Marshall will handle those. 

Mr. Sixes. That will include operation of commissaries, $10,301,962; 
operation of bakeries, $2,068,840; operation of sales stores, $3,892,423. 

Salvage activities, $7,294,396; procurement and contracting service, 
$2,013,904. 7 

Operation of laundries, $21,878,650; office supplies and equipment, 
$40,378,982; other installation supplies and equipment, $47,066,144. 

General Marshall, will you proceed to discuss these items? 

General MArsHati. Would you like them individually? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes; take them up one by one and tell us what you are 
proposing in each case. 


COMMISSARIES AND SALES STORES 


General MarsHatu. The first item covers the cost of operating 
commissaries and commissary sales stores throughout the world. 
The amount is $10,301,000 as compared to $10,983,000 in 1952, a 
decrease of approximately $680,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Why was that decrease possible? 

General MarsHa.u. In spreading it over that number and taking 
into consideration the varying stores, there is a decrease in many-years 
of labor. 

Mr. Stxes. What was the effect of the restrictive language written 
in by Congress last year? 

General MarsHauu. The restrictive language did not apply to the 
personnel employed in commissaries. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is this primarily a personnel item? 

General MarsHauu. Of this amount $8,676,000 covers 2,987 man- 
years for 1953 compared to $8,733,000 for 3,073 man-years in 1952, 
indicating a slight reduction. 

The operation of these commissaries is sometimes misinterpreted 
to represent solely the operation of sales stores. Our commissaries 
are for both issue to troops and the sales stores which generally are run 
in conjunction with the commissary and operated by the same 
personnel. 

In other words, the man at the warehouse that issues commissaries 
to troops, issues them as well to the sales commissaries. 

Mr. Scrivner. For the sake of the record you had better make it 
very. clear what each one of these activities covers. Just what do 
you do in these commissaries? 
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General Marsa: In ‘the commissary “there is the ‘stibsistence 
for troops—— : 

Mr. Scrivner. That means your food? 

General MarsHatu. That is right, the food for troops as well as 
for sales is received there. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sales to whom? 

General Marsuavv. To authorized customers on the post; in other 
words, dependents oi military personnel. That is received from the 
depot or from local vendors. It is assembled there and then based 
on the menus, is issued to the troops at that point and based on the 
requirement of the sales commissary, it is issued to the sales com- 
missary from this warehouse. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any effort made to make the sales end of 
it self-sustaining? In other words, in your price structure, is there 
any price added that those who buy must pay—that is, the depend- 
ents, and so forth—to help carry the cost of the commissary? 

General MarsHauu. As required by the Appropriations Act of 1952, 
sir, there is 5 percent added to the invoice cost of the food to cover such 
items as procurement transportation, deterioration, and losses. There 
is no addition to cover the cost of the civilian personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about your sales stores? 

General MarsHALu. That would refer to the sales commissaries, sir. 
The issue. to commissaries is for issue to troops. There is no attempt 
to make any charge there, because it is not a sale to an appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. What has been done, if anything, toward decreasing 
the number of sales commissaries, especially in those areas where this 
activity is in direct competition with private merchants? 

General MarsHa.u. I will have to refer that to the General Staff, 
We have no authority in that respect. 

General Reever. There are certain criteria under which it is per- 
missible and desirable to operate a commissary and when the location 
which either operates or desires to operate a commissary meets those 
criteria, we operate it there. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are those conditions? 

General Reeper. | will have to fish those out and furnish them for 
the record. 

Mr. Scrivner. Please put that in the record. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


_ 


ConTINUANCE, ESTABLISHMENT, AND DiISESTABLISHMENT OF COMMISSARY STORES 


Commissary stores are established at Army installations within the continental 
limits of the United States only by authorization of the Under Secretary of the 
Army. Requests for such authorization are transmitted through channels. 
Commissary stores are established overseas by authorization of the oversea 
commander. 

Establishment of commissary stores within the continental limits of the 
United States will not be authorized in areas where adequate commercial facili- 
ties which sell commissary-type merchandise at reasonable prices are conveniently 
available, as determined by the Department of the Army. 

Annual surveys are made to determine whether or not commercial facilities 
are adequate, are conveniently located, and sell at reasonable prices. On the 
basis of each survey, the Department of the Army determines the justification 
and necessity for the continuance or disestablishment of each commissary store 
within the continental United States (except that a commissary store may be 
disestablished by direction of the Army commander without review of a report 
when the installation undergoes sufficiently drastic changes, such as major reduc- 
tion in personnel or inactivation, which makes continued operation of the com- 
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store obviously not justifiable). When it is determined by the Depart- 
ment of the Army that continued operation of a commissary store is no longer 
justified or necessary, the store will be disestablished within 60 days from the 
date of such determination. 

The following criteria are established for determining if the commercial facili- 
ties are adequate, conveniently located, and sell at reasonable prices: 

Adequate facilities —The available commercial facilities must offer to the pros- 
pective patron the same departments normally found in commissary stores— 
groceries; meats; meat products and sea foods; dairy products; frozen fruits and 
vegetables; fresh fruits and vegetables; and authorized miscellaneous household 
items. It is not required that all of these broad categories be incorporated in 
any one store, but they must be available from commercial sources within the 
immediate shopping area. 

Selection of individual items.—The commercial facilities must offer, in each of 
the categories enumerated above, a reasonable selection of individual items. It 
is not intended that the selection must contain only the finest quality items but 
a reasonabie number of better known, nationally or locally established brands 
must be available. 

Commercial facility capacity—The commercial facility must have the capacity 
to handle the increased patronage. In considering this capacity, due regard 
will be given such items as parking, sanitation, floor space, number of clerks, etc. 

Travel time by private transportation—The commercial store or shopping area 
must be located on an adequate road network. Travel time by private conveyance 
under normal traffic conditions should not exceed an approximate 10 minutes. 

Travel time by commercial transportation.—For those patrons who do not have 
private transportation, adequate commercial transportation is required. A one- 
way trip by commercial transportation should not exceed 15 minutes and the 
interval between scheduled trips should not exceed approximately 20 minutes, 

Me-surement for travel time-—Travel time shall be measured from the flagpole 
(Administration Building) during those hours the patron would normally do his 
or her shopping. : 

Competing commercial facilities —There should be sufficient facilities available 
in the community and within such distance of each other so as to permit free and 
open competition which will allow prices to react in accordance with demand. 

here should be at least two comparable, competing facilities available. 

Determining reasonable commercial prices —To determine whether commercial 
prices are reasonable, each commissary store is provided with a list of standard 
items normally available in the commissary store. Each commissary store indi- 
eates thereon for each item, the commissary store selling price and the selling price 
from two of the larger commercial stores in the community. 

Determination of price differen'ial.—If the average commercial selling prices for 
comparable items exceed by 20 percent those charged by the commissary store, 
the prices shall be considered to be unreasonable. 


'* Mr. Scrivner. In view of the statement that you just made as to 
these conditions under which sales commissaries are to be operated, 
are there more or less of them to be operated in 1953 than in 1952? 

General MarsHatu. The same number, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. No new ones are added? 

General MARSHALL. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And none discontinued? 

General MarsHaAtu. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. What is your next item? 


OPERATION OF BAKERIES 


General Marsuatyt. The next item is to cover ‘the operation of 
bakeries. It amounts to $2,068,000 as compared to $1,935,000 in 
1952. 

Included in this cost is the amount of $1,586,000 covering the hire of 
an average of 532 people, as compared to $1,412,000 covering the hire 
of an average of 520 people in 1952, or an increase of 12 man-years. 


hh -~_ = Z2erem rf owe es 
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Mr. Sixes. Does this include the establishment of new bakeries? 

General MAarsHa.u. There are no new bakeries tobe established. 
It covers two positions or 12 man-years. 

The purpose of the 49 garrison bakeries and 38 central pastry 
bakeries in the United States and 23 garrison bakeries overseas is 
twofold. 

No. 1, a criterion is established, as General Reeder says, for com- 
missaries ; if the cost of bread baked in our own bakery—and included 
in that cost are all those costs which would be normally paid by a 
commercial baker—exceed the cost of commercial bread, we take 
action to close that bakery up, if it has been opened, or not to open 
one; unless, of course, your point of distribution and your individual 
situatuon at the time requires it. For instance, a good quantity of 
the bakeries are in overseas areas. 

The garrison bakeries also furnish the facilities through which .we 
train our personnel for field bakery use for troops. We have found 
in Korea that we must emphasize the training of bakers. We have 
at the moment an intensive program. We have expanded our Food 
Service Division. As a matter of fact, General Horkan brought in a 
gentleman today, Mr. Mardikian of San Francisco, who is going to 
go out and survey not only the bakeries but the messes. Following 
General Horkan’s comments ‘to the committee earlier, he wants to 
find out if there is some way not only of reducing the bakery opera- 
tions, but reducing the cost of the ration. That is one of the initial 
steps he has taken. 


OPERATION OF CLOTHING SALES STORES 


Mr. Stxes. Proceed with your next item. 

General MarsHa.u. The next project is for the operation of cloth- 
ing sales stores in the zone of interior and in overseas areas. It 
amounts to $3,892,000 as compared to $3,621,000 in 1952. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine where they are to be located? 

General MarsHA.Lu. Again, sir, that is a command function super- 
vised by the Army area or overseas command. 

Mr. Sixes. General Reeder, what is the explanation? 

General Reever. These are an adjunct of carrying out the clothing 
allowance system and are very properly chargeable to the economies 
which we expect to achieve from this clothing and allowance system. 

Under that system the soldier is provided with an initial allowance 
and with a maintenance allowance to maintain his clothing. He goes 
to these stores and buys his clothing, that which he needs. Therefore, 
we have to provide the stores and I believe they are so situated as to 
have one store service more than one installation, wherever it is 
possible to do so. 

Mr. Sixes. If you are going to make money out of this, why is it 
necessary to provide an appropriation for it? : 

General Reever. You do not make any money from it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are they self-sustaining? 

General Rezver. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should they not be? 

General Reeper. Do you want to increase the soldier’s clothing 
allowance so that he can buy and pay for it? 

Mr. Scrivner. I am not sure that that would be necessary. 
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Genéral Rezper. I fail to follow where the profit wild come in, sir. 
Mr. Scrivner. ‘We give a man the cash, is that right? 
General Reever. That is right, sir. As we started out, we furnished 

the soldier with clothing. That was done from time immemorial. 
That was one of the things furnished the soldier, his clothing. There 
are two ways in which you may furnish that clothing to a soldier. One 
is to give it to him without any charge of any sort. Then when he 
brings it in and says it is torn and he has got to have a new uniform, 
you give him the new one. That, it was felt, did not encourage 
economy or good care of the clothing. 

Therefore, in peacetime, we have usually had a clothing and money 
allowance to the soldier and with that money he buys his clothing. 

That, again, had two methods of operation, one a very cumbersome 
ove so far as bookkeeping was concerned, in which he was credited, 
alongside his pay account, with his allowance in money and then, as 
he drew his clothing from the supply sergeant, that was charged to 
him. Then when he got his final statements at the end of his enlist- 
ment, he either had made or lost money on his clothing and he either 
was paid or received money at that time. 

That system involved quite a strain on the administrative person- 
nel. It was felt to be a costly system, that it was much simpler to 
operate on the line of the petty cash idea; you give the man the 
money and let him buy his clothing, no accounts being required except 
to take the money in the till and return it to a revolving fund to 
repurchase clothing and restock the store. 

Therefore, in providing the opportunity for him to draw the clothing, 
we are simply substituting a service that he formerly received through 
his supply sergeant and through the company commander. It is a 
service to the soldier in his enlistment which he has been given from 
time immemorial, 

Mr. Srxes. You have gone all around the point. Are you using 
the system of providing him with a clothing allowance in order to 
achieve economy? 

General Resper. That is right. 

Mr. Sikes. You feel that the Government is going to save some 
money, and that the soldier will be encouraged to use less clothing 
through careful usage and proper care of his clothing because he can 
make a little money out of his clothing allowance, too? 

Generel Rerper. He makes a little and partly, the Government 
makes a little. 

Mr. Sixes. Then why should he not pay the actual cost of the 
clothing? He is not paying the actual cost of the clothing when part 
of the bili for handling the clothing is charged to the Treasury. 

General Reever. He never did pay this cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just because he never did is not any reason why 
he should not. 

Mr. Sikes. It is not reducing his pay. This has nothing to do with 
his pay. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is right; it is not. 

Mr. Sixes. If a man expects to make money out of his clothing 
allowance, then he would simply make a little less out of his clothing 
allowance if he were to pay the actual cost. 

Mr. Scrivner. You state in the justifications that: 


Volume of sales in fiscal year 1953 is estimated to be $324,916,000 in 270 stores. 
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That is 20 more stores than you are operating in 1952. . It does not 
take much of a mathematician to figure out that only a very. slight 
increase in the charge could make this a self-sustaining activity, which 
in my opinion it should be. 

_ General Rexper. Then should we increase the clothing allowance 
to cover it? 

Mr. Scrivner. No, it is not necessary. You said the man is 
saving money on his clothing allowance, which money he is given at 
the end of his enlistment. 

General Reever. Not every man; some do and some do not. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not every man, but many of them will. You can 
see that it runs into a pretty large figure here, $3 million. To the 
individual man it would be a difference of just a few cents a year. 

General Reeper. Well, § would compare it with the steel award 
as a fringe debenefit. 

Mr. Scrivner. Maybe it is a fringe benefit. 

General Reeper. | said a debenefit. 

Mr. Scrivner. When this cash allowance program was inaugurated 
it was the understanding that it would be practically a self-sustaining 
proposition. 

General ReepER. May I make just one more comment, that if this 
is done to the Army, it should be carried across ,the board, to the 
Navy and the Marine Corps and the Air Force? 

Mr. Scrivner. I agree with you perfectly; there should not be 
any favorites at all. 

Mr. Sixes. General Moore indicates that he wants to. make a 
contribution to this discussion. 

General Moore. The clothing allowance was based on an. esti- 
mated reasonable number of items to be consumed by the. soldier 
during an annual period. It was not intended to provide more items 
than would be actually needed. To impose the overhead operational 
costs on the soldier would mean reducing his pay by that. amount. 

And his clothing allowance is based on the value of those articles at 
the price that he must now pay. If the soldier uses that reasonable 
amount, he should get them from the Government without having to 
dig into his personal pay, his earned pay, to clothe himself. In other 
words, to the extent that he has to go into his pocket to clothe himself 
or to feed himself, it gets away from the basic principle that the Gov- 
ernment will furnish him so much pay and so much clothing and so 
much subsistence. 

Mr. Scrivner. What does he do when he goes downtown to buy 
clothes? He certainly pays for that same service, does he not? The 
price includes the cost of the overhead in his purchase. 

General Moore. If he does, he elects to do so. He is not forced to 
do so. Inother words, this system gives him.a place where, if he uses 
the allowanee of clothing and buys the clothing, he breaks even. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, what you are doing here, in substance, is 
to set up 270 new supply rooms. That is what it amounts to? 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Which you did not have before. 

General Reever. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. But you have still got some clothing in the supply 
rooms. 

General Reever. No; clothing allowance material. 
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Mr. Scrivner. But you did not cut down the cost of supplying the 
uniforms throughout so that you reduced the number of men required 
in that activity? 

General Reeper. Yes; I think you will find there is a change in that. 

Mr. Scrivner. Suppose you show me where there is a corresponding 
saving. 

General Reeper. You won’t find it; no. But we always have to 
have someone part time working in the supply room, whether he was 
provided for by the table of organization or not. 

Mr. Scrivner. I venture to say that you cannot go to any con- 
siderable number of places and show where this program has reduced 
the number of men you have to have in your supply rooms. 

General Decker. I do not think that is where the real saving occurs. 
The real saving occurs because under the old system the Army gave 
this man as many items as he wore out; and, since he did not have 
to pay for them himself, he wore out a lot more than he will wear out 
under the clothing allowance. That is where the big saving presum- 
ably comes under this. 

Mr. Srxes. Are only uniforms and clothing sold at these stores? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. No luxuries? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have the same number of stores you had a 
year ago? 

General MarsHatu. No, sir. A year ago it was 242. 

Mr. Sixes. How many this year? 

General MarsHA.Lu. 250, and this budget provides for 270 in 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you anticipate sales will be smaller or larger in 1953? 

General MarsHA.u. We anticipate the sales in 1953 will be $324,- 
900,000, compared to $301,320,000 in 1952 and in the previous year 
of $241,000,000. 

Mr. Sixes. Since we have been discussing these items as we go, I 
want to go back to commissaries in the operation of depots. How 
many commissaries were operated in 1951? 

General MarsHa.u. I do not have that. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you supply that? 

General MarsHatt. I will put it in the record for 1951, 1952, and 
1953. 1952 is the same thing as in the budget—82 in the continental 
United States and 123 overseas. 

Mr. Sixes. None have been eliminated? 

General MarsnHatu. No, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


COMMISSARY STORES 


The number of commissary stores operated during fiscal years 1951 and 1952 
and estimated to be operated during fiscal year 1953 are as follows: 





ee et Continental Overseas 
Fiscal year ‘Sted States} commands 
nigeskibiusel | 


Ak bain anh ncndladtedenivuesenusphanetehidhetcasuaeaet 79 109 | 
82 123 

82 123 | 

| 
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Mr. Sixss. Is credit granted at the commissaries? 

General MarsnHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. It is strictly cash? 

General Marsa .t. It is strictly cash; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the operation of bakeries; how does the 
cost of bakery products manufactured compare with prices the Army 
would have to pay for bakery products procured from commercial 
sources? 

General Marsnauy. That varies with the location. As I said, our 
present directive is that a bakery will not be established if the cost is 
equal to or-exceeds the cost of bread purchased locally. We found last 
month by field trips that there is one bakery in the Sixth Army area 
where the cost has risen because of wage increases and the troops mov- 
ing from one place to another, and out voronge we propose recommending 
that that bakery be closed. 

Mr. Sixes. Why do you find it necessary to increase the number of 
military and civilian workers, since there is no appreciable increase 
in the armed strength? 

General MarsuHauu. The civilians account for two personnel for two 
positions. I am not equipped to answer as to the military. This was 
taken from the field estimates, and I would have to go back to the 
individual estimates to find out. 

Mr. Sixes. There are 61 additional. Suppose you check that and 
determine if that is correct and show why the additional ones are 
necessary. 

General MarRsHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


PERSONNEL IN BAKERIES 


Two additional indigenous employees are required in the bakery at Trieste 
bringing the total number of civilians employed in all bakerie: up to 556. The 
man-years to be worked by this number represent an increase of 12 over the 
previous fiscal year. This increase 1s due to full-year employment in 1953 of 
personnel currently on the rolls but who were employed after the beginning of the 
fiscal year 1952 and who, therefore, will not work the entire year. 

The 61 additional military personnel who are shown for this function, but who 
are not paid with funds appropriated for bakeries, are to be employed in central 
pastry bakeries. These bakeries are established at posts of more than 2 509 
population to produce pies, cake3, and other pastry items more economicaily 
and of uniformly better quality than are produced by individual messes. 

Personnel to operate these bakeries are drawn trom the messes and do not 
represent an increase of personnel engaged in the preparation of food. 


SALVAGE ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. Will you go now to the salvage activities? 

General MarsHau. The next is salvage activities at posts, camps, 
and stations, which amounts to $7,294,000 compared to $8,255,000 
for 1952. It calls for personnel requirements of $3,692,000 for pay for 
an average number of 1,317 employees, compared to $3,465,000 for 
pay for an average number of 1,397 employees, or a reduction of 80 
in the average number of employees. 

This operation covers the collection, classification, and segregation 
and sale of salvage at the post, camp, and station level, As indicated 
on page 2110, in 1952 our estimate of receipts from sales is $14,600,000. 


95192—52—pt. 3——-26 
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Based on local estimates furnished to us, the sales are estimated i in 
1953_at $16 million. 

This money is deposited in miscellaneous receipts, a the Desatinry, 
and does not return to our account. 

Mr. Srxzs. If there are no questions on salvage activities, proceed 
to the next. 

General Marsuauu. The next item is for personnel and supplies 
involved in procurement and contracting services at the post, camp, 
and station level. It amounts to $2,013,000 for 1953 compared to 
$1,913,000 in 1952. The principal cost of this item is personnel in the 
amount of $1,807,000 in 1953 for an average of 548 people compared 
to $1,714,000 in 1952 for an average of 523 people, or an increase of 
25 persons. 

The purpose of this appropriation is to furnish purchasing and con- 
tracting personnel at posts, camps, and stations for the purchase of 
items from local vendors. It does not involve any of our large 
procurement offices. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are no questions, proceed to the next item. 


OPERATION OF LAUNDRIES 


General MarsHatu. The next’project is the operation of laundries, 
world-wide, and amounts to $21,878,000 for 1953 compared to 
$20,904,000 in 1952. Of this amount, $17 929,000 is for the pay of 
personnel and in 1953 will pay for an average ‘of 8,733 persons. In 
1952 the personnel requirements amounted to $15, 995, 000 and will 
pay for an average of 8,429 persons, resulting in an increase of man- 
year strength of 304. It will pay for the operation of 116 laundries 
and 68 dry-cleaning plants which are in operation and will be in 

operation during 1953 compared to 113 laundries and 63 dry-cleaning 
: ants in 1952. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would like for you to supply the number of each, dry- 
cleaning plants and laundries, for 1951, 1952, and 1953. 

General MAarsHALL. Very well. The increase in the number of 
laundries is to cover the overseas requirement in the line of communi- 
cation and in Alaska. 

Mr. Sixes. All of them are overseas? 

General MarsHA.u. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Both laundry and dry cleaning additions are overseas? 

General MarsHAuy. That is right. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Number of laundry and dry-cleaning plants in operation or to be in operation in the 
fiscal years 1951, 1952, and 1953 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 





Dry-cleaning plants__. 





sae 
Laundries : 3 lca re 
| 





Mr. Sikes. Can we not secure ovr laundry and dry-cleaning re- 
quirements from local facilities? 
’ General MarsHauu. We have adopted the same policy for laundries 
that we have for bakeries. If it can be done locally—and you have 
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to consider thevcest of Government laundry, whieh is a big item—if it 
can be procured locally from a nearby laundry at a reasonable figure 
comperable to the operation cost of the laundry—and by the operation 
cost I mean the total cost—then we go to the local people. As an 
example, I can cite a case at Fort Devens. When we reactivated 
Fort Devens, we did not intend to open the laundry, but the New 
England Laundry Asscciation have assured us they cannot furnish 
adequate laundry service at this point. 

Mr. Sixes. What about overseas; is the same policy followed 
overseas? 

General Marsa. Yes, sir. For example, in the EUCOM at the 
present time in Germany all the common labor in laundries is fur-- 
nished from the local economy. We pay for the supervisory personnel, 
which are United States personnel. 

Mr. Sixss. Is any attempt made to use the laundry facilities ia 
foreign countries rether than to establish our own? 

General Marsnatt. Yes, sir; it has been made. As a matter of 
fact, in Germany an attempt was made early to try to use local 
facilities and was not successful and was not economical because of 
the condition of their machinery. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that also applicable in France, where I assume the 
machinery would be in better condition? 

General MarsHauu. Our best advice from there is that the laundry 
facilities are not available in areas where we want them. That is the 
reason we have to build laundry facilities at locations they direct. 

Mr. Sixes. ‘Why is it that you.carry $4.4 million for laundry sup- 
plies under ‘Other installation supplies and equipment” on page 2114 
rather than under this subhead? 

General Marsuay. This subhead covers local procurement. 

Mr. TurNER. We were confronted with the very difficult problem 
this year in administratively changing from the old appropriation 
structure to the new. These items you find on page 2114 have been 
procured centrally and furnished to the field installations on the basis 
of-requisitions without reimbursement. In the time we had it was 
administratively impossible to make many consolidations that may 
or may not be desirable. We are now in the process of making a 
complete study of our structure, based on the mistakes we made and 
things we would have liked to have done and could not do this year, 
many of these things now carried as procurement will no doubt be 
carried with the activity, in the future, to the extent it is practicable. 

Mr. Sikes. It is difficult to measure performance when these costs 
are spread out. You realize that. 

Mr. Turner. We certainly do. All we ask is some indulgence, 
we could not do all we would like to do in setting this up this year. 

Mr. Srxes. We recognize the difficulties you had. 

General MarsHA.u. This cost also involves contractual services for 
laundry, for Government-owned laundry, not the individual’s laundry. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just exactly what costs does this cover? You say 
it does not cover all. 

General MarsHauu. No, sir. It only covers personnel and, as I 
have stated, the amount of $4 million includes contractual services 
where you do not have local facilities available for Government 
laundry. 
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Mr. Sckivner. To get the whole picture, we would have to go 
through the items of maintenance and operation, repairs, new ma- 
chinery, and all that. Could you give us the total of what those would 
be when we include all the elements of cost of the laundries and dry- 
cleaning plants? Put that in the record at this place. 

General MarsHALt. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested is as follows:) 











Estimated total cost for laundry and dry cleaning, fiscal year 1953 







































ae AIEEE RNS Pena RPC: ok NBS Ma EL, BACT eR RE $17, 529, 230 
II haat keh dieses ch Uiededbel cote, saendn neg GR Reg BN NC, en eh last aha aca 4, 753, 113 
New machinery and equipment-_.___..._._..._.....-.-.-----2-- 572, 755 
Apopeeoress (mobie ONG Need): 31, 744 

. Utilities_____- Saas WR sage os eae cle ae Sls ciate imine ek ain elena: Go hep car, eras 1, 643, 362 
ees 00 CRUE oo eS a ee eee eer RY 318, 672 
IA SAIN 0 69808) are ae ae oe ee 54, 279 
Other overhead (telephone, office supplies, claims, water-softener 3 
materieis, ON and greases, @60.)> 2 6 coed cmnmennoene 197, 203 
Contractual service for laundering Government-owned property... 4, 349, 420 





29, 449, 778 
Mr. Scrivner. In connection with these operations is all the laun- 


dry and dry-cleaning service whichis provided through these funds 
gratuitous? 


General MarsHA.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is tliere any gratuitous laundry or dry-cleaning 
service? 

General MarsHaty. Only Government laundry and dry cleaning— 
that is, our Government-owned property, not to any person; no sir. 


Mr. Scrivner. I am talking about to any individual, either civilian 
or military. 


General MarsHa.u. No, sir; there is not. 

Mr. Scrivner. In other words, you are telling me now they pay 
for it? 

General MarsHa.u. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. Can you give us the figures which would show how 
much the receipts are for this operation? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do that, please. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Miscellaneous receipts to be deposited into the Treasury resulting from collec- 
tions for laundry services in the fiscal years 1951—53, are as follows: 
Actual, 1951 


Sa LS ad ee a a a 8 $7, 901, 780 
Betnted, tobe... ee eo 
EE 3): a ame RR MLE Ie epake Sip STONE 2) ARE a OP ASEM RCE 8, 000, 


Mr. Scrivner. In view of the fact we went into this rather thor- 


oughly in last year’s hearing, I have no further questions, Mr. Chair- 
man. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 







Mr. Sixes. What is the next item? 
General MarsHauu. The next project is one in which central pro- * 
curement is involved, and it is the procurement of office supplies and 
equipment of the entire Army. It amounts to $40,379,000 in 1953 
compared to $54,390,000 in 1952. The reason for the decrease is the 


ee od ke 
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fact that in 1952 we increased our pipeline and added in the mobili- 
zation reserye requirements. There is no mobilization reserve require- 
ment in the 1953 estimate, and there is no further increase of pipeline 
necessary. 

Mr. Sikes. How much of this is furniture? 

General Marsuatv. Office furniture is $10,413,000, and filing 
equipment is $18,322,000. The item that covers furniture is in the 
next project. 

Mr. Stxzs. I would like a breakdown of the requirements shown on 
page 2113 to appear in the record at this point. 

General MarsHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested i is as follows:) 


Breakdown of requirements 





| | 
ee | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1951 1952 1953 





Rental of electric accounting machines. --- $2, 125, 710 $4, 255, 248 $4, 587, 049 
Administrative office supplies___......... FAIS REA SN, 15, 989, 445 18, 632, 986 15, 860, 769 
Office furniture and filing equipment | 14,093, 293 | 13, 645, 614 8, 322, 593 
Office machines * 18, 394, 704 | 17, 856, 495 11, 608, 571 


50, 603, 152 | 54, 390, 343 40, 378, 982 











Mr. Sixes. I have felt for a long time that the Department of 
Defense and, in fact, all Government agencies are unrealistic in their 
use of office furniture and filing equipment. We find a great deal of it 
available for resale, all still apparently in good condition and with 
many years’ service left in it. Who determines how frequently you 


may replace furniture? 

General MarsHA.t. It is determined more on the wearout basis. 
In other words, we have accumulated over a period of years the 
wear-out life of office furniture based on our issue experience. Of 
course, that question, once we issue it, becomes a command function. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the average length of service of a desk? While 
you are getting your witness in on that, what is your current inventory 
value of administrative office supplies? 

General MarsHauu. He has that information, also. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any personnel in this budget? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixzs. Is it all supplies and equipment? 

General MarsHatu. That is right. 

Mr. S1xes. Now, what is the life of a desk? 

Lieutenant Colonel Suave. The life of an office-type desk is 9 years. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is that steel or wood? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHavue. That is a steel desk. 

Mr. Sikes. How long does the wood desk last? Do you know? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHavua. No, sir; I do not—approximately 8 
years. 

Mr. Srtxes. How can you wear out a steel desk in 9 years? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHavc. That is based on the experience we have 
had over a period of years. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you do with them; do you run tractors over 
them? That is not an attempt to be facetious. I am using in my 
office a desk which was assigned to me 12 years ago. It was not a 
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new desk at that time. From the looks of it it has many more years 
of service in it. Now, you people cannot possibly wear out a desk in 
8 or 9 years if-you give it reasonable care and maintenance. . 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a wooden desk I use in my law practice, 
which maybe is not as hard usage as some military usage, but it is 
harder than in a lot of places, and it is 20 years old. 

General Decker. You would not wear out a desk sitting in one 
particular place in anything like 9 year’s time, but in the Army we 
frequently have to pick desks up, move them, and take them overseas, 
and this 9 years is the average. Some desks probably went down with 
the ship and did not last that long, and others may have been in 
service for 20 years. I know of several desks in the Pentagon that 
were in the Army long before the Pentagon was built, and they are 
still in service. 

Mr. Srxes. I think you people are unrealistic in your requirements 
for office furniture. I always have thought so. And if that is an 
indication of the life of equipment before you dispose of it, I am con- 
vinced that money is wasted in this field. 

Now, what is the current inventory value of administrative office 
supplies; what is the current inventory value of office furniture and 
filing equipment; what is the current inventory value of office ma- 
chines? Will you supply that for the reeord? 

General MARsHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The following data represents the estimated dollar value of stocks on hand 
world-wide as of June 30, 1952: 

(1) Office furniture $81, 175, 431 
(1) Filing equipment__-_---- Ube See 54, 118, 953 
(2) Office machines_. v 171, 303, 544 
(3) Administrative office supplies_.__._...........------------- 5, 270, 000 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. The answers to your questions, I think, give a 
pretty good picture of the situation. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the next project? 


OTHER INSTALLATION SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


General MarsHaty. The next project covers what isYstated as 
“Other installation supplies and equipment.” It isfshown in the 
listing on page 2114 and covers a wide variety of typesfof supplies 
and equipment. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you put a breakdown in the record? 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
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. Breakdown of requirements 





| 


Fiscal year i Fiscal year 
1951 1953 





Printing and reproduction $66, 217 
Supplies for preservation of subsistence sisi pe 1, 081, 194 
Cleaning and sanitary supplies wat 22, 964, 
Insecticides, rodenticides and repellents_____- i. 4, 961, 936 
Agricultural supplies including hydroponics eS 180, 327 
Commissary equipment 343, 100 
Bakery machinery and equipment-.______- ‘ = 448, 579 
Garrison mess equipment 3 42, 339, 719 
Quarters furniture 7, 000, 000 
Laundry and d-y cleaning equipment 

Limited procurement-type items 

Standard stock items to be used for research and development- - 
Tripartite standardization program requirements 





Total. a 80, 979, 789 47, 066, 144 

















Mr. Sixes. Tell us in brief terms what this is all about. 

General MarsHatu. The amount of this project is $47,066,000 for 
1953 compared to $96,693,000 for 1952. 

Mr. Stxes. How much is for mobilization reserve and how much 
for use? 

General MarsuHa.u. In 1953 there is no mobilization reserve. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any civilians in here? 

General MarsHa.u. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is it all supplies? 

General MarsHa.u. It 1s all supplies; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixzs. Tell us about the requirements and how you determine 
the requirements. 

General MarsHa.u. These requirements are determined in the same 
manner, based on the issue experience record over a period of years. 
In other words, we are the supply agency. The users are the troops 
and the tactical agencies. As you can see, it covers such things as 
printing and reproduction, supplies for preservation of subsistence, 
and on down the list. 

Mr. Stxes. How do you determine whether you have enough of 
those items on the stock shelf before additional ones are ordered? 

General Marsuatu. A definite stock level is used based on the 
length of time it takes to get an item from procurement plus the time 
it takes to get the item to the user. That in turn determines our 
stock level. That stock level is maintained and controlled from the 
Washington office and is inspected by our field inspectors regularly. 
— men are in the field continually and maintain control over those 
evels. 

The usage factor is determined, as Mr. Scrivner says, as far as we are 
concerned, by experience. We in turn have field men who visit the 
posts, camps, and stations and inspect their stock levels and also 
audit requisitions. In those cases where the requisitions indicate a 
change in usage, it is referred to the local Inspector General of the 
Army area headquarters, and he in turn makes an inspection of the 
area. 

In addition, this year, as Mr. Pace has testified, under this cost 
conscious program it is now required that each Inspector General 
add that to this duties, and he will inspect for cost consciousness and 
usage, and our officers are now rated in their efficiency reports which 
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contain one clause. as to their cost consciousness. 
is the action that is being taken. 

In our own corps we have set up committees in our depots on cost 
consciousness, and local committees will present awards to any civilian 
employees who come up with ideas which will save on equipment or 
on supplies. We have had very good success at it. As General 
Horkan said in his statement, we hope we can come to this committee 
with some results next year, but it has not been going on long enough 
to do that yet. 

Mr. Sixes. I have been examining your classified volume, and I 
would like you to tell me what you mean by high titer and low titer 
soap. 

olonel Durr. High titer soap is soap used in high temperature 
water. It is used for washing cottons in waters of high temperature. 
It is an alkaline soap. Low titer soap is used in low temperatures. 
It is a neutral soap for washing wool. 

Mr. Sixes. Explain the need for garrison mess equipment. 

General MarsHALu. Garrison mess equipment is the various items 
involved in kitchens and ‘mess halls of posts, camps, and stations as 
differentiated from the items we budgeted for under a different project 
for field use. It includes ranges, refrigerators, water pitchers, mixing 
machines, and so forth. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have any mobilization reserve in here? 

General MarsHA.u. No, sir; there is no mobilization reserve in this 
estimate. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a mobilization reserve? 

General MarsHauu. We have a mobilization reserve; yes,-sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What percent is it complete? 

General MarsHALL. It is limited to items of long lead time. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you supply that for the record? 

Lieutenant Colonel SHauc. There is no mobilization reserve for 
that in 1953 and none in 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. What kind of dining-room equipment is included 
in this? Are they plastic top or chrome-steel tables? 

General MarsHA.Lu. They are wooden tables with wooden chairs. 

Mr. Scrivner. How in the world can the Army get along with 
equipment like that? Of course, I am glad to hear if, because I just 
visited some mess halls of other services where they had equipment 
that is better than anything I can afford. 

General MarsHauy. We are not providing funds for the purchase 
of that type of equipment. 

Mr. Scrivner. I am glad to have that information. 

Mr. Srxes. How is the need for quarters furniture determined? 

General MArsHALL. It is based on the number of quarters involved, 
the length of service of the individual item. For instance, in some 
camps—I know when I was in camp in 1940, I had a mourner’s bench 
and a straight chair that was then 20 years old. We were then filling 
up our space as we went along, and instead of buying a complete set 
we would buy fillers. It is determined on the number of quarters in 
existence for the type of personnel allowed to have quarters. 

Mr. Sikes. Are your total requirements now complete, or will you 
fill them as of this year? 





That, in general, 
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Lieutenant Colonel Suave. Yes, sir. This is strictly repla¢ement of 
worn out furniture this year. 

Mr. Sixes. And completing the furnishing; is that correct? 

General MARSHALL. Completing it to the extent we are allowed to 
complete it. We do not go by the Bureau of the Budget Form A-18, 
which provides for rugs, and so forth. We do not fill them to that 
extent. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there any mobilization reserve in quarters furniture? 

General MarsHau.. No, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Two things stick in my mind at this time in addi- 
tion to the basis of past experience upon which many of these requests 
are compiled. One is that you tell us again, as others before you 
have told us, that inspection teams go out and look these things over 
and determine whather it is right or wrong, whether it is enough or 
too much. If all those inspection teams are going out-that we have 
been told are going out, it looks like a good portion of the Army is 
on that duty. 

General MarsHay. In our case we have one man at each distri- 
bution depot. In other words, we have six men of that type. That 
one man in our representative from Washington. The depot itself 
will have one or two more; so the team will be three, and they will 
cover all of the posts, camps, and stations in the Army area. 

Mr. Scrivner. So that, as far as your activities are concerned, I 
would assume you would have somewhere in the neighborhood of 

General MarsHatu. Eighteen to twenty-five man-years. 

Mr. Scrivner. So it is not as bad as it would appear on the surface, 
then. 

You further stated, as has been stated many times, that now one 
of the subjects upon which an officer’s efficiency is rated iseconomy. I 
do not know whether it is called that or not, but that is what we are 
talking about. I have become curious. What happens to an officer 
where, in making up his efficiency report, somebody finds he is not 
cost conscious and economy minded or has not been as economical in 
his operations as he should be? 

General MarsHAuu. He will be down-graded on his report to that 
extent. If the down grading is to such an extent, when promotion 
time comes along, he is liable to be passed over. In other words, his 
report is graded on points. 

Mr. Scrivner. When did this start? 

General MarsHa.u. It started this last year. 

Mr. Scrivner. About when? 

General Reeprer. Nearly a year ago now. 

Mr. Scrivner. You have not had quite time enough to have that 
show up in the efficiency reports yet? 

General Reeper. No; because the first reaction was like everything 
else—“Oh, sure. He is all right.” 

Mr. Scrivner. But by next year there should be more reports in? 

General Reever. Yes. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps I will not be on the committee next year, 
but whether I am or not, I wish somebody would just make a mental 
note or make an actual note so that when-they come in before the 
committee next year they will give us some idea of what those reports 
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show’and iow many officers have been down-graded'bécause' they have 
not'shown this:standard of economy to which we would like to have 
them aspire. 


Mr. S1xes. Thank you, General Marshall. 


SIGNAL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENT 


What is the next project, General Decker? 
General Decker. The last two items of 2940 will be handled by 
Colonel Pence of the Signal Corps. 

Mr. Sixes. Colonel Pence, will you explain the need for $6,542,000 
for the operation of photo libraries and laboratories? 

Colonel Pence. This project covers “Signal supplies and equip- 
ment” and provides for the central procurement of all types of still 
and motion picture and industrial X-ray film and photographic 
materials that are required for the presently authorized operations 
as well as parts and supplies for the operation and maintenance of 
local fixed wire and radio communication systems, both in the con- 
tinental United States and in overseas commands. 

The total funds required under this project are $6,542,000, a 
decrease of $1,466,449 below the level of 1952. This reduction is 
possible due to the decrease in the consumption of film and paper and 


of wire and radio supplies as a result of the anticipated cessation of 
hostilities in Korea. 


Mr. Sixes. Is there any mobilization reserve? 

Colonel Pencr. There is no mobilization reserve inchded in this 
project. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any funds for civilian personnel? 

Colonel Pencr. There are no funds for civilian personnel. This 
project covers the central procurement of supplies and materials only. 

Mr. Sixes. Across-the-counter procurement of equipment and 
supplies? * 

Colonel Pencr. In general; yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That you can buy without a long lead time? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the next item? 

Colonel Pence. The next item covers funds required for the opera- 
tion of 189 photographic libraries which are engaged in the loan of 
trait ing films and equipment to various units of the Army for use in 
their training. In addition, these libraries train student projec- 
tionists from units to be sure they know how to operate the equip- 
ment properly. These libraries also store, repair, and maintain both 
film and equipment assigned to the library. 

In addition, this project covers 174 photographic laboratories for 
processing still pictures required for the Army for research and de- 
velopment activities, training, identification, and historial purposes. 

The increases in this project are due to the need for additional per- 
sonnel to handle training films in the film libraries as a result of the 
acceleration of the training program and additional personnel in the 
laboratories to take identification photographs which will be required 


for all new inductees as well as officers recalled or assigned to active 
duty. 
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In addition,.,there is a small increase in Europe to provide the 
necessary personnel to man the. new film libraries to be activated in 
the theater as a result of the augmentation of the garrison. 

Mr. Sixes. If there are no questions, thank you, Colonel Pence. 


LOCAL COMMUNICATIONS 


General Decker. The next program is local communications, which 
will also be handled by Colonel Pence. 

Mr. Sixzs. Proceed, please. 

Colonel Pencr. Project 2950 covers funds required by the “Army 
areas and overseas commands’ for the construction, rehabilitation, 
operation, and maintenance of fixed telephone, telegraph, and other 
wire and radio circuits utilized for intrapost communications. The 
total funds included under this project are $32,095,000, an increase of 
$716,667 over the level in fiscal 1952. 

Actually, if you look at the bottom of the page, you will notice under 
certain of the subprojects there are increases and under others there 
are decreases. 

In general, this increase can be ascribed to the payment of within- 
grade raises of civilian personnel, the full-year operation of com- 
munication systems installed or expanded in fiscal 1952, and the 
additional requirements incident to the opening of new posts, camps, 
and stations, such as Tobyhanna Signal Depot in the United States 
and new posts in Europe. 

Mr. Sixes. What part of the $32 million is for civilian personnel? 

Colonel Pence. $17,713,227. 

Mr. Sixes. For how many people? ; 

Colonel Pence. That covers 5,603.4 man-years and 5,809 positions. 

Mr. Stxes, What were the comparative figures for 1952? 

Colonel Pence. In 1952 funds in the amount of $16,507,680 were 
estimated as obligations for 5,359.6 man-years and 5,557 positions, 

Mr. Sixes. What portion of the 1953 cost is for European com- 
munications? 

Colonel Pence. I would have to supply that information for the 
record. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like you also to tell me how much of the 
increase over 1952 is for Europe. 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The total estimated personnel cost of European communications included under 
project 2951 in fiscal year 1953 is $1,162,456. 

The increase in the cost of European communications over fiscal year 1952 is 
$200, 138. 

Mr. Stxes. How much of the additional construction money is for 
new projects in the United States? : 

Colonel Pence. Within the United States, $2,117,354 is for con- 
struction of fixed wire communication systems. 

Mr. Sixes. New stations? 

Colonel Pence. No, sir. This project covers funds required for 
the’ installation of equipment in new building expansion of existing 
wire systems and for the rehabilitation of local telephone systems in 
the United States. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the comparable figure for overseas? 

Colonel Pence. The overseas figure under that project is $866,025. 
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MAINTENANCE AND OPERATION OF FIXED WIRE COMMUNICATIONS 
SYSTEMS 


Mr. Srxges. What is the justification for the increased military and 
civilian personnel in subproject M, and O? 

Colonel Pence. The increase in personnel in project 2951 covering 
operation and maintenance of fixed-wire communication systems is 
required for the full year’s operation of communication systems that 
were operated for only a part of the year in 1952, the requirements for 
new and expanded stations in the United States and also there is 
included $118,214 for an increase in the operating personnel in 
EUCOM and Austria. 

Mr. Srxes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. Have you had occasion to go up to Tobyhanna yet? 

Colonel Pence. No, sir; I have not been there. I have seen a 
picture of it. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, it must be quite a place. It must be getting 
the best of everything. It seems like in the last few days every time 
we have discussed some item of increase in the budget request Toby- 
hanna comes into the picture. 

Colonel Pence. They will require a complete operating switchboard 
at this station. There are other increases that are also involved 
throughout the United States. For example, you have these market- 
ing centers that have been expanded this year and which will require 
funds for full operation next year. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are marketing centers? 

Colonel Pence. Marketing centers are procurement offices. For 
example, at the Signal Corps marketing center in Philadelphia the 
ci ga presently operating there is being expanded about 

ouble. 


Mr. Scrivner. That is that new building for the procurement 
center? 6 

Colonel Pencr. Yes, sir. At San Luis Obispo this year they are 
just starting now a new replacement training center and a new school. 
Next year these training facilities will be in full operation. They will 
require more personnel for operation of the switchboard next year 
than they have this year. Those are just examples. 

Mr. Scrivner. Boiling this activity down, this is just your tele- 
phone systems for camps, posts, and stations primarily? 

Colonel Pencn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have to have switchboard operators; you 
have to have people to maintain the lines, make repairs, and so forth? 

Colonel Pence. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. Just the same as they have in any telephone 
installation in any community in the country? 

Colonel Pencn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. And this would be equivalent to the operating of 
such a telephone system in 300 or 400 communities and what amounts 
to about a small town telephone exchange? 

Colonel Pence. These systems are equivalent to the telephone 
systems in a town. 

Mr. Scrivner. And you have to have one at each station? 
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Colonel Pencu. That is correct. And then there are certain.places 
where we rent facilities. We pay the operation cost, for example, at 
those engineer offices that handle military construction. 

Mr. Sixes. What is next? 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


General Duckerr. The next project is 2960, ‘Local transportation”’. 
Colonel Milton will be the principal witness for that project. 

Mr. Sixes. We shall now take up project 2960, ‘“‘Local transporta- 
tion,’’ which item is to be presented, I understand, by Colonel Milton. 
This project is submitted with an estimate for the fiscal year 1953 
of $70,655,000. Colonel Milton, will you proceed? 

Colonel Mixron. This project provides for local transportation 
activities at Army installations. A total of $70.6 million is requested 
to perform these activities in fiscal year 1953. This compares with 
$76.6 million in fiscal year 1952 and $51.3 million in fiscal year 1951. 
The activities included in this project are: 

(1) Operation of motor pools covering the operation and organiza- 
tional maintenance of general transport administrative motor vehicles, 
$48.3 million; 

(2) Movements services covering traffic management activities at 
Army installations, $13.6 million; 

(3) Operation and organizational maintenance of rail equipment at 
Army installations, $6.4 million; and 

(4) Operation and organizational maintenance of floating equip- 
ment at Army installations other than ports of embarkation, $2.3 
million. 

These estimates contemplate fiscal year 1953 requirements for these 
activities at about the same level as fiscal year 1952 in the continental 
United States and a decreased requirement in the overseas commands. 

Mr. Sixes. I should like you to place in the record the number of 
passenger vehicles, the number of cargo vehicles in continental 
United States and overseas, for the fiscal years 1952 and 1953. Will 
you furnish that? 

Colonel Mitton. Yes, sir. ; 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


Estimated number of general transport administrative vehicles 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| 1952 | 1953 








Continental United States: 

Passenger DB fie Bas yl 5, 240 | 15, 393 
‘ 32, 330 
Total : | 7, 66 47, 723 











Overseas: | 
Passenger. - - - ecoaeoad me Stee ch aspreainss ai ines , 805 | 12,313 
8 SSS aT SE Aes Sea sta renhe bre 9,120 | 16, 426 


OA ban ico ones 





Mr. Sixes. There has been very little change in the number of 
vehicles in continental United States in these two fiscal years, but 
there is a considerable increase in overseas requirements. Is that 
directly related to the number of troops overseas? 
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Colonel‘Mitton. The reason for that is that ‘a'-great ‘number 
of vehicles had been withdrawn in the Far East Command for require- 
ménts in Korea. Those vehicles, of course, do not show here. “To 
oe the service it was necessary to go on & contractual basis very 

argely and the purpose of the increase in vehicles here is to build 
back the strengt' of administrative vehicles previously withdrawn 
for Korea. 

Also, there is a build-up in connection with the line of communica- 
tions projects in the European Command. 

Mr. Sixes. This is for operation and maintenance only, is that 
correct? 

Colonel Mitton. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. There is no purchase of vehicles? 

Colonel Mitton. There is no purchase of vehicles. 

Mr. Stxes. What funds are provided for civilian employees? 

Colonel Mritron. The civilian employees who are engaged in the 
operation and organizational maintenance are in here. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the number and what is the cost? 

Colonel Mitton. The total number of personnel, civilian, as re- 
quested, is 16,917 for the fiscal year 1953, with other positions totaling 
to a full-time equivalent of 24 additional. 

Mr. Stxgs; And the cost? 

Colonel Mitton. The total cost is $43,055,431. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the comparative figures for fiscal year 1952? 

Colonel Minron. 16,983 permanent positions; 25 full-time equiva- 
lent of all other positions and a total cost of $41,728,013. 

Mr. Stxes. The total of passenger vehicles reported here is 21,845 
in 1952 and 27,706 in 1953. The statement of proposed obligations 
for the purchase and hire of passenger motor vehicles, on page 732 of 
the printed budget, shows 32,021 old vehicles at the end of 1952 to be 
used in 1953, and the purchase of only 37 new vehicles in 1953. 

That seems to leave quite a number of vehicles missing. Where 
are those vehicles? 

Colonel Miuron. Sir, I am not sure that I follow that. But if I 
understood the question, it is where are the additional vehicles to 
come from? 

Mr. Srxes. Where are they? You show 21,000 vehicles in 1952 
and 27,000 in 1953. In the printed budget you show 32,000 vehicles 
at the end of 1952 which would be used in 1953. That represents 
more vehicles than you show in this table. So I am asking where 
are the other vehicles? 

Mr. Mrinpett. I am not certain what is the origin of those figures 
that you quoted. I would like to examine those figures to determine 
whether or not they are comparable with what we have in our esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Srxes. Wili you provide an answer, for the record, to the 
question that I asked? 

Mr. MINDELL. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The vehicles reported in the printed budget over and above the numbers for 
which funds are requested in this program ave for use in the activities of the 
Organized Reserve Corp>, ROTC, Army National Guard, Alaska Communica- 


tions System, and table of allowance units. Funds for such activities are not 
requested in this estimate. 
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ABUSE OF, REGULATIONS CONCERNING OFFICIAL USE OF MOTGR! VEHICLES 


Mr. Sixes. Now, there is room for abuse in the use of these vehicles 
and the story constantly comes back to us that there are abuses, 
particularly overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. And we have some here at home, too. 

Mr. Srxgs. I have here a letter written on March 1 to a Member of 
Congress, in which the writer points out ways in which it appears that 
a deliberate and concerted effort is being made to circumvent the 
regulations on personal use of military vehicles overseas. I am going 
to give this letter to you, General Decker, and ask that a full statement 
be submitted to this committee within a very short time, commenting 
on the statements that are made therein, and giving the committee 
a statement on what is being done to run down, and, if necessary, 
break up the practices referred to. 

General Decker. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Scrivner. Your figures show that in continental United States 
you are asking for 11,000 civilian personnel. What are they going 
to do? 

Colonel Miuron. They are the personnel who would be engaged in 
the operation and organizational maintenance. 

Mr. Scrivner. Chauffeurs and repair men? 

Colonel Miuron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. The 11,000 are in addition to the 3,300 military? 

Colonel Mirron. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What about the 4,913 civilians and 6,953 military? 

Colonel Mitton. Those are overseas. 

Mr. Scrivner. What are they doing? 

Colonel Miuron. They would be engaged likewise, as these people 
are, in continental United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is there such a different ratio between civilians 
and military overseas as compared to the United States? You have 
more military engaged in this activity overseas than you do civilians, 
whereas in the United States you have more civilians than military. 

Colonel Mitton. The civilians would not be as easy to get in the 
overseas areas and in some of these places the installation itself 
would not be so situated that they could get all the civilian personnel 
that would be required. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is the significance of your statement on page 
2125 which points out the ratio of personnel to vehicles which for 

1951 is 1 to 3.2; for 1952, 1 to 3.2; and for 1953, 1 t6 3.2? La other 
words, you have three times as many vehicles as you have personnel? 

Mr. MInpDELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is that supposed to tell us? 

Mr. Mrinpe.u. That is put ia the justifications to facilitate your 
review of our estimates. It is the ratio of personnel to vehciles. 

Mr. Scrivner. What is it supposed to tell us? 

Mr. Mrinpe vt. It tells you that we have one person employed for 
three vehicles. You might ask, Why do we have less people than 
vehicles? The reason for that is, we have a certain number ta dead- 
line, undergoing repair, or being serviced. In addition to that, we 
practice to the maximum extent possible a user-driver-assigament 
basis, under which anyone who uses a vehicle on aa official basis 
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during a large portion of the day is assigned a particular vehicle and 
he is not charged to this account. He merely has a vehicle incidental 
to his business. 

Mr. Scrivner. How high up in military rank is that practice 
followed? 

Mr. Minpeuu. I am thinking now mostly of items like the dis- 
tribution of supplies within an installation where you have a group 
of soldiers distributing cargo or freight, and so forth. Now, when it 
comes to sedans that are in use, a very large percentage of the time 
you might say we have a driver assigned to the sedan on a full-time 
basis. 

Mr. Scrivner. Perhaps so; but this sets out that you have 15,393 
passenger vehicles in the United States. That is even greater than 
the number of personnel you have. 

Mr. MinpDELL. Yes, sir. Those are not in operation all the time, 
though. 

Mr. Scrivner. You may have a good story and a good justification, 
but up to now you have not shown it. As a matter of fact, this is 
one of the activities that has been a very sore spot with this committee 
and I shall join in everything that Chairman Sikes has said, and add 
somethiag to it myself; that is, that there has been and continues to 
be, in spite of all regulations and orders, a very great abuse of the use 
of military vehicles and in other departmeats of the Government, 
other governmental vehicles. 

Just this morning I observed a military vehicle with a uniformed 
civilian driver. The passenger in that vehicle was not a military 
person. I doubt that it wes one of the vehicles which is permanently 
assigaed under the regulations. 

That is just one of many instances. I see them repeatedly. I am 
quite sure that the occupant of the car was being driven from his home 
to his office, and I suppose when evening comes he is driven from his 
office to his home, completely contrary to regulations. I can see no 
reason why those people cannot do just as Members of Congress have 
to do, drive their own cars, or use taxteabs, or ride the streetcars and. 
busses. We do; Ido not see why they cannot. But I am going to try 
to find out. 

Now, what do you actually do? I do not mean by way of letters or 
directives, but what do you actually do in these various areas to see 
that there is not abuse of the use of military vehicles for private 

urposes? 

Colonel Miiton. Sir, other than command direction, one of the 
things that is done is that there are site surveys that are made for the 
utilization of vehicles, not purely to develop as to whether there is an 
unauthorized use, but to develop what the actual utilization of the 
vehicles is, and if any such thing develops at the time that such a 
survey is made, it would be brought to the attention of the commander 

concerned, 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should you not make specific inspeetions to see 
whether the use of these vehicles is personal or other wise? 

Mr. MINDELL. Sir, that is done. As a matter of fact, it is one of 
the specific duties of the Inspector General to inspect in detail the 
activities of the motor pool, to determine whether or not there is an 
unauthorized use of vehicles. I will not say that every effort is made 
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to limit unauthorized use, but very strong efforts are made to limit 
unauthorized use of vehicles. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens when you find a member of the 
military who is making an unauthorized use of a military vehicle— 
whether it is to go downtown, or go to a party, or go home from the: 
office, or from home to the office? What happens when you find that 
that has occurred? 

Colonel Mitton. When that has occurred—and this is the practice 
here in the Military District of Washington—the individual through 
command channels would be called on to make an official explanation 
as to the circumstances surrounding that use of the vehicle. 

Mr. Scrivner. And then what? 

Colonel Miiron. Then it would be up to the commander to take 
such action as was warranted by whatever was the misuse that had 
taken place. 

Mr. Scrivner. What action usually follows? Is there any disci- 
plinary action, of any kind? 

General Reever. Mr. Scrivner, I do not believe that this witness 
is in a position to know. This is a command job, and you are picking 
on the wrong man. 

Mr. Scrivner. If this is not in his bailiwick, I shall try to find 
somebody in whose bailiwick it is. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. S1xes. Colonel, one additional question. Under what cireum- 
stances are individual officers assigned trains either in the zone of 
interior or overseas, for their own use? And by their own use I mean 
official use or other use. 

Colonel Miuron. Sir, I am not familiar with the fact that that is 
done, or, if it is done, how it is done. I would have to get that infor- 
mation for you. 

Mr. Sixes. It is information that I want; and I want to know under 
what conditions it is done and, if it is done at all, I should like to have 
a list of the trains that are furnished. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, I am already getting that infor- 
mation through General Heileman who is Colonel Milton’s chief, and 
will furnish it to the committee as soon as it is available. 

(The information requested will be supplied to the committee.) 

Mr. Stxes. Very well; thank you, Colonel. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, that completes program 2900. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 
WITNESS 


BRIG. GEN. A. L. MARSHALL, ACTING ASSISTANT ADMINISTRATION, 
" OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GENERAL 


BupGETARY AUTHORIZATION SCHEDULES 
Amounts available for obligation 





: as 
| 1951 actual | sz estimate | 1953 estimate 








Appropriation or estimate - ...-....-.-------------- i ; ‘ ae ; 
Prior year balance reappropriated from various appropriations, ' eee 
pursuant to 5 U. 8. C. 172...-- novensterensnsJeerenanane| $175, 000, 000 |.. 
* 3 _— iets 
Obligations incurred ----- 4 | 175,000, 000 
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Analysis of erpenditures 
1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Obligations incurred during the year_...............-..-...... $175, 000,000 |_........._--- $400, 000, 000 
Expenditures are out of current authorizations (investment in 
RE RE a EE a RS ae 175, 000, 000 |. ....-.--...-- 400, 000, 000 














BusinEss-Type STATEMENTS 


A. Statement of sources and application of funds 


[For fiscal years ending June 30, 1951, 1952, and 1953] 
























































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
FUNDS APPLIED 
To Operations 
Clothing and equipage division: 
Expenses: 
Purchases of inventory at cost. .........._..._.._.-- -| $138, 650, 409 | $532, 191,004 | $906, 220, 000 
Transportation . . -_- eee 5, 526, 308 27, 583, 267 46, 000, 000 
TERT CIM as ain sis 86 Kh ees «ti ee ebb <u 144,176,717 | 559,774, 271 952, 220, 000 
Defense exueed service division: Expenses: Purchases of inven- 
DONT aa tnk abe dd cehinsibtie decd babhensdibinkieds tbe} <Labsbeeeecudt eee enenen 2, 400, 000 2, 500, 000 
Subtotal Ein a fannie 55 tho dwnind sk bau depts aewone 144,176,717 | 562, 174, 271 954, 720, 000 
Increase in selected working capital Memes FE 7,311, 767° 163, 030, 690 }...-..05...... 
Total funds applied to operations ____- 151, 488, 484 ~ 726, 104, wl 954, 720, 000 
To Financing 
Increase in Treasury cash. _.- 55, 470,636 | 134, 233, 099 227,039 500 
Total funds applied __. 206, 959, 120 | 860,338,000 | 1, 181, 759, 500 
FUNDS PROVIDED be tay eS Beg 
By Operations 
Clothing and equipage division: Income: Sales 31, 959,120 | 857, 838, 000 710, 400, 000 
Defense supply service division: Income: Sales_--._......_.-- ARG enadbe? 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Decrease in selected working capital items. ................---|-.........-..-|...-----.-.-- 68, 859, 500 
Total funds provided by operations._................... 31, 959, 120 | 860, 338, 000 781, 759, 500 
By Financing 
a oe lela in detain cn 5 tina wn ah capensis sends bisaleteidh Geli deta tonic’ 400, 000, 000 
ING anced ca ph Couette rg tcab tn ntacncny inet bpicen | RRS USP eae 
i EAN, SE | 206, 959, 120 | 860,338,000 | 1, 181, 75¢, 500 
EFFECT ON BUDGETARY EXPENDITURES 
Total funds applied to operations. -.......-........-...---.--- $151, 488, 484 | $726. 104,901 | $954, 720, 000 
Tota] funds provided by operations. __--_.................---- 31, 959, 120 | 860, 338, 000 781, 759, 500 
Net effect on budgetary expenditures. ...............-.. 119, 529, 364 |—134, 233, 099 172, 960, 500 
The above amounts are charged or credited (—) as follows: 
To budgetary authorizations. neskicen-segdaseponembosel "STE tacsori ss... ts 400, 000, 000 
To net receipts of the enterprise__.._................---...-- —55, 470, 636 |—134, 233,099 | —227, 039, 500 
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B, Statement of income and expenses 


[For fiscal years ending June 30, 1951, 1952, and 1953] 
























































1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
CLOTHING AND EQUIPAGE DIVISION 
Income: Sales $31, 959, 120 $857, 838, 000 $710, 400, 000 
Expenses: 
Cost of goods sold: 
Purchases of inventory at cost. 138, 650, 469 532, 191, 004 906, 220, 000 
Donated inventory --.__.- _t....-.----| 1,495, 892, 060 1, 000, 785, 000 
Transportation - - 5, 526, 308 27, 583, 267 46, 000, 
Inventory increase (- ) (excluding ‘adjustment 
of standard prices). .................-... —119, 529, 364 |—1, 203, 777,072 | —1, 242, 605, 000 
Cost of goods sold ---- 24, 647 353 851, 889, 259 710, 400, 000 
Operating income..__.._.....-.- E ~ 7.311,7 767 GTS So Pa ey 
Nonoperating income or expense: Adjustment « of in- 
ventory value by revision of standard prices _- 43, 709, 707 5, 948, 741 
Net income, clothing and equipage division -_. 51, 021, 474 5, 948, 741 anes 
DEFENSE SUPPLY SERVICE DIVISION fie 
Income: Sales. - } 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 600 
Expenses: | 
Purchases of inventory -- . 2, 400, 000 2, 500, 000 
NER PINON orci Fa So ndece~ccceensusnfanwseds 3 6 sie 
Inventory increase (—)-. -- ge —685, 610 did 
Cost of goods sold -. 2, 500, 000 2, 500, 000 
Net income, defense supply service division - dist aio RAEN artes 
Net income for the year-.__._. na acaialll 51, 021, 474 5, 948, 741 Pe a game 
Retained earnings, beginning of year-- a i apo pes 51, 021, 474 56, 970, 215 
Retained earnings, end of year__.-......_.-...--- 51, 021, 474 56, 970, 215 56, 970, 215 
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C. Statement of financial condition 
{As of June 30, 1951, 1952, and 1953} 



























































1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
ASSETS 
Cash with U. 8. amrg - =i. ....---.| $80,470,636 | $214, 703,735 | $441,743, 235 
Accounts receivable. ___-- ; 31,956,180 | 214, 559, 500 177, 700, 000 
Inventories: ; 
Active Ler ode Seere eee 163, 239,071 | 992,388,021 954, 208, 021 
5 EE ier meee UM: ST 375, 313, 732 | 1,656, 098, 732 
Due in from Sandell ered | purchases ¢ to be paid for from other 
accounts. ____- ben cat UOT UR ic dads ceaunadneuvohusbbetasmnads 39, 000, 000 10, 906, 000 
Total assets 275, 665, 887 |1, 835,964,988 | 3, 240, 655, 988 
LIABILITIES 
Accounts payable: 
For goods. -- - 19, 474, 344 33, 100, 000 56, 100, 000 
For transportation. 5, 170, 069 10, 000,000 19, 000, 000 
Total accounts payable ! 24, 644, 413 43, 100, 000 | 75, 100, 000 
Investment of U. S. Government pres YF 
| 
Principal of fund: 
Reappropriation 200, 000,000 | 200,000, 000 200, 000, 000 
Appropriation - . __- ; ator sane. oll oiidaie widen ae i 400, 000, 000 
Donated capital. - . ae 1, 535, 894,773 | 2,508, 585,773 
Total principal of fund 200, 000, 000 |1, 735, 894,773 | 3, 108, 585,773 
Retained earnings: } | 
Operating earnings j 7,311, 767 7,311, 767 | 7,311, 767 
Gains from adjustments of standard prices a | 43, 709, 707 49,658,448 | 49,658, 448 
Total retained earnings - - -- | 51,021, 474 56, 970, 215 56, 970, 215 
Total investment of U. 8. Government | 251,021,474 (1,792, 864, 988 | 3, 165, 555, 988 
Total liabilities and investment of U. 8. Government. [2 275, 665, 887 i}, 835, 864, 988 | 3, 240, 655, 988 








i Excludes obligations outstanding for items on order of $47,774,820 as of June 30, 1951, $303,753,885 as of 


June 30, 1952; and $427,353,885 as of June 30, 1953. 























Scuepute A.—1, Accrued expenditures by objects 
PES ire, anton : Sane SRRSENENE Weancan 
Object classification 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
a. Travei...... : a | ntain Gete oes $5, 000 $5, 000 
03 Transportation. . 5 RN lye ER Rares MEPS. Piel $5, 526, 308 27, 583, 267 46, 000, 000 
04 Communication services...._____-____- Cee REA NA 175, 000 | 175, 000 
08 Supplies and materials.___....__.__- a---------------| 186,425,229 | 789,390,069 | 1,031, 140, 000 
09 Equipment--_-_...... 3 bee AAA TERY 5 te a Solvedtaiedd 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 
I a tric ss picedaehpeeimeuaiomiael 191, 951, 537 | 818, 153,336 | 1,078,320, 000 
Deduct net changes in items on order- -| 47,774,820 | 255,979, 065 123, 600, 000 
Total accrued expenditures... .................---.....- | 144,176,717 | 562,174,271 | 954, 720, 000 
' 
Mr. Sixes. What is next, General Decker. 
General Decker. The next item is the “Army stock fund.” General 


Marshall is the principal witness. 


Mr. Sixes. General Marshall, will you proceed to give the com- 
mittee your statement on the stock fund requirements? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


General MarsnHau. Yes, sir. 
The Clothing and Equipage Division, 


Army 


stock fund, was 


directed by the Secretary of Defense on October 4, 1950. This fund 
was approved by the President and was established under the pro- 


y 
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visions of the National Security Act, as amended, with an 
initial transfer of $200,000,000 from prior year unexpended balances. 
A charter for the full operation and capitalization of the Clothing 
and Equipage Division, Army stock fund, was approved by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense on October 15, 1951, to be effective 
July 1, 1951. 

The Army stock fund charter is based on principles and policies for 
stock fund operations as approved by the Bureau of the Budget. 
The charter provides a delimeation of responsibilities, method of 
financing, authorized purchasers, pricing policy, accounting and 
reporting policy, and method of capitalization. 

The principle of this fund is to provide a revolving fund of working 
capital to finance the procurement and supply of inventories of cloth- 
ing and equipage for which the Quartermaster General has supply 
responsibility. This fund is limited to the continental United States 
depot system. 

During the fiscal year 1951, $200,000,000 was made available which 
was utilized for initial purchases by the fund. On July 1, 1951, depot 
inventories of clothing and equipage, except reserves, were capitalized 
to form the nucleus for stock fund operations. On July 1, 1952, it is 
planned to transfer to the stock fund capitalization, the reserve stocks 
of clothing and equipage on hand. The $400,000,000 requested in 
the fiscal year 1953 budget would be added to augment the reserve 
stocks and Department of Defense duck and webbing pool. This 
would provide a total capitalization of approximately $3.1 billion 
at the end of fiscal year 1953, and includes the total investment of the 
United States Government in active and reserve stocks to depot level. 
It also provides necessary cash to meet current accounts payable and 
to liquidate contractual obligations incurred by the stock fund as 
deliveries are made by contractors. As in commercial practice, 
financing by the fund of accounts receivable until collections for sales 
are effected, is considered in the total capital. 

Included in the total capitalization is the amount of $1,294,500,000 
for active assets considered necessary to support sales, and specifically 
to provide: 3 months depot level of end items and supporting textiles, 
9 months procurement lead time, 3 months reimbursement cycle. 

In addition, the stock fund must be able to meet the continuing 
requirements for combat support. Funds for the necessary replenish- 
ment of stocks for current active demands will be obtained solely from 
reimbursable sales of stocks. 

The reserve category of stocks includes items for mobilization 
readiness and inactive assets not applicable to current requirements. 
Gross requirements have been reduced by quantities estimated to be 
obtainable from industry after M-day. Further, stocks procured 
with funds provided during fiscal years 1951 and 1952 have been ap- 
plied against the total requirement. Of funds appropriated in 1952 
for reserves, $352,000,000 has been directed by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get to support current Korean combat requirements. A like amount 
has been authorized to be included in the current year budget request 
to reconstitute reserves authorized during fiscal vear 1952. An 
additional $8,000,000 for mobilization reserves is requested for now 
or improved items for wet or dry-cold climates. 

$40,000,000 included in this request is to provide additional working 
capital for the Department of Defense duck and webbing pool. 
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The proposed language changes would provide for the capitalization 
of clothing and equipage reserve stocks on hand and due in from pro- 
curement on July 1, 1952, out of prior year funds. The estimated 
capitalization would include: 


Department of Defense wool reserve _____-__-__-_- _------------- $531, 785, 000 
Department of Defense duck and webbing pool_______ ~~. _- cig 200, 906, 000 
Department of the Army clothing and equipage reserves______ 508, 080, 000 
PIPING. 5. a... 5 hae cn th sn la Sa ties PRS ple SESE C Pe nS 166, 772, 000 


Mr. Stxes. General Marshall, you bee e made a complete and help- 
ful statement on the stock fund requirements. I want the record to 
show a very complete analysis of this fund in addition to the statement 
vou have given. 

General MARSHALL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sikes. If cuts were made in the stock fund request, what would 
be the effect? 

General MarsHauu. The net effect of that as of July 1, 1952, or as 
of now, our mobilization reserves purchased of clothing and equipage 
items amounts to 42 percent. With the additional funds requested 
here, we would have 71 percent of our mobilization reserve of selected 
clothing and equipage items. <A cut would naturally mean a mobili- 
zation reserve reduction. 

The other item of $40 million is to augment the duck and webbing 
pool. The duck and webbing pool is a stock of duck and webbing 
items which the Munitions Board has directed us to supervise. The 
amount requested of $240 million total is based on the estimated cus- 
tomer demand of the three services. It is different from the wool 
reserve in that on M-day the wool reserve would be dissipated and not 
considered as part of our activity, and on M-day the duck and webbing 
pool would continue to operate, because we found during World War 
II that the duck and webbing industry was not sufficient to furnish 
the needed requirements unless you could establish a central pool and 
furnish enough business to converted mills to keep them running. 

That, in biref, is the story of those two items. 

Mr. Sixes. General Marshall, I have several additional questions I 
want to ask you. 

Explain the purpose of the duck and webbing pool. 

General MarsHatu. The purpose is (1) to fill expeditiously the 
requirements of the military departments for duck and webbing; 
(2) to consolidate military requirements of duck and webbing; (3) on 
a central basis to procure stock and equitably distribute duck and 
webbing to the Military Establishment. 

The objective is (1) to establish a balanced stock of duck and 
webbing adequate to meet all military requirements for an average 
6-month period after mobilization; (2) to establish an organization 
for the supply of duck and w ebbing capable of being expanded rapidly 
to a full wartime operation immediately upon mobilization; (3) to 
supply from pool stocks on a reimbursement basis all current require- 
ments of the military departments for direct consumption or supply 
as Government furnished property to contractors for fabrication into 
end items. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is the $200,906,000 provided for the duck and 
webbing pool through 1952 insufficient? 

General MarsHa.u. The $200,906,000 provided in fiscal year 1952 
is insufficient to establish a stock of duck and webbing which will be 
adequate to meet all military requirements for an average 6-month 
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period after mobilization. The additional $40 million is required to 
establish this mobilization stock level of duck and webbing. 

Mr. Sixes. Why should the Congress supply $400 million when you 
anticipate a decrease of $37 million in accounts receivable and an in- 
crease of $227 million in Treasury cash? Why should you be per- 
mitted to retain earnings of $57 million at the end of 1952? 

General Marsuaty. The decrease in accounts receivable of $37 
million is included and reflected in the increase of $227 million in 
Treasury cash. The increase in Treasury cash is primarily the result 
of the unexpended balance of the anticipated additional appropriation 
of $400 million requested for fiscal year 1953 for the augmentation of 
reserve stocks. The total of $441 million cash which appears on the 
balance sheet is required to partially liquidate accounts payable of 
$75 million and unliquidated contractual obligations of $427 million. 

The “earnings” shown on the balance sheet represent the estimated 
variation mark-up for fiscal year 1952 between the contract cost price 
plus transportation cost and standard selling price of items. This is 
an estimated reserve amount not yet realized, rather than earnings 
in the commercial sense. It should be retained to maintain the item 
integrity of the stock fund and to replace and absorb losses and ad- 
justments due to all causes such as deterioration, obsolescence, fire, 
theft, and price revaluation. 

Mr. Sikes. Furnish a description of the Army stock fund for the 

record. 
PR General Marsuauy. The stock fund is a revolving fund composed 
of cash and inventories utilized to enable a cycle of operations to be 
carried out whereby fund cash is expended in the acquisition of ma- 
terial, is reimbursed as the material is issued for use, and is expended 
again in the acquisition of replenishment stocks necessary to maintain 
required levels. Income is derived from reimbursements from current 
appropriations for materials furnished for military use and from cash 
sales to authorized purchasers. The stock fund provides the capital 
for procurement of depot stocks. Annual consumption requirements 
of military departments (customers) are funded by separate annual 
appropriations. 

The clothing and equipage division of the stock fund provides a 
means of acquiring inventories of clothing and equipage stocks and 
effective financial control of stocks in the depot system. 

In the defense supply service division of the fund, administrative 
supplies and equipment are purchased in support of the Army and 
Air Force offices in the Washington area. 

Mr. Scrivner. Inasmuch as this stock fund activity which you 
have described is a fairly new thing as far as the Army is concerned, 
although it has been in practice in the Navy for many years, when do 
you anticipate you will have it fully capitalized? By that I mean 
should we anticipate further requests for capital funds after this year? 

General Marsuauu. As far as the capitalization of the revolving 
fund is concerned, we consider we are capitalized now. The money 
requested in this budget is something that would not apply to the 
stock-fund operation necessarily. It is mobilization reserve. 

General Reever. I might add that is mobilization reserve which 
you had already provided and was diverted to Korea. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Marshall. You have been very 
helpful. 

General MarsHauu. Thank you, sir. 
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ALASKA COMMUNICATION SYSTEM 


WITNESS 
COL. W. P. PENCE, OFFICE OF THE CHIEF SIGNAL OFFICER 


























Appropriation or estimate 
Prior year balance available. _. : 
Reimbursements from other accounts 








Total available for obligation -_ - 
Balance available in subsequent year- 











istrative reappropriation in subsequent year) - 





Obligations incurred _. 

















Unobligated balance, estimated savings (available for admin- 














1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 
Keita! $7, 187,000 | $4,176,000 | $4, 835, 000 
1, 461 | ee Saad 
: I Bncherscieninordacewr expe 
7,180,625 | 4,179, 213 4, 835, 000 
323 | -—-, oe 
REST Pin Mee 
sadesaia- ~s 7,186,207 | 4,179,213 | 4, 835,000 























Description 









Direct Obligations 








1. Construction of telephone, telegraph, and stwh 

2. Construction of radio systems_.-.--- : 

Maintenance of the communication sy ‘stem_____ 
Maintenance of ve and sr SO 

. Operation of the system -- i 





Total direct obligations - 





5. Operation of the system 





Obligations incurred 





Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other Accounts | 


1951 actual 





| 
1952 estimate 





| 














| | 

systems.__| $3,870,740 | $574,664 | $103, 024 
5,041 | 150. 915 800. 000 
ws 665,17 | 708, 916 710, 996 
110, 489 122, 200 122, 200 
saad de | 2,303,686 | 2,627,518 | 3, 088, 780 
: | 7,185,133 | 4,179,213 | 4, 885, 000 

! 

| | 

: 1, 164 | <0 

ae ae ! a ee 
scooeesosesoo] 1186207 | 4,179,213 | 4,85, 000 


| 1953 estimate 








Obligations by objects 























Object classification 


Total number of permanent positions. 
Average number of all employees 




















Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary 
Average grade aa ; 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


















Direct Obligations 






Personal services: 
Permanent positions ; 
Part-time and temporary posit ions. ..- 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base _-.__. 
Payment above basic rates 












he al personal services. ......-..- ba eke 





02 Travel_... 

03 Transportation of things_- 
04 Communication services. 
05 Rents and utility services___ 
06 Printing and reproduction 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials 

a ae Sree pre ean ee e 
15 Taxes and assessments .__.__- 










































Total direct obligations. ._._._-. 







Accounts 






Other contractual] services 





Obligations ineurred 


PEST x 2, 390 


Obligations Payable Out of Reimbursements From Other 





1951 actual 


_anial 365 
soa 356 


$3, 164 
GS43 
+3 298 


$1, 228, 210 


= ene: 164, 417 


1952 estimate 






393 468 
376 407 

$3, 518 $3, 517 
Gs4.3 G8-43 

$4, 461 39: 





1, 392, 627 
66, 179 
854, 187 
= oe 562, 614 
Sapo nen aes 240, 200 


: 2, 239, 149 
he aia 1, 051, 634 
784, 553 
1, 600 


$1, 406, 221 $1, 521, 785 
21, 693 111, 560 

5, 680 = «6, 087 
205,092 | ~" 222 128 
1, 638, 6386 1, 861, 560 
119, 445 . 221,344 
101, 118 144, 057 
656, 663 742, 004 
288, 197 290, 622 
3, 200 3, 200 
228, O80 134, 130 
531, 626 661, 810 
613, 048 770, 451 
600 5, 732 





7, 185, 132 


1, 164 











7, 186, 297 








4, 179, 213 4, 835, 000 
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Analysis of expenditures 








! 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





Unliquidated obligations, start of year... _- Pe ots ae $969,341 | $3, 690, 430 $1, 400, 643 
Obligations incurred during the year____- aes Joan 7, 186, 297 | 4, 179, 213 4, 835, 000 








8,155,638 | 7, 869, 643 
Deduct: 
Reimbursable obligations. - nae ‘uteeeaeal 1, 14 |--- 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year_- repo hd si 3, 690, 430 _ , 400, 643 





Total expenditures __- eat ats ce oan ae 4, 464, 044 | 


Expenditures are distributed as follows: 


Out of current authorizations 2, 779, 000 3, 135, 000 





| 
| ; 
Out of prior authorizations...._.......................... 4, 464, O44 ik 3, 690, 000 1, 400, 000 





Direct } antigens by project and subprojedt 





Estimate, | Estimate 
ect | ae Actual, fiseal : 7 , 
pum-| ithe year 1951 | fiscal year. | fiscal year 
| 


| Construction of telephone, te ils aph, | and cable sys- 


tems... - k a, iddotde $3, 870, 740 $574, 664 | $103, 024 

220 | Construction of radio sy stems_________ euaaee 235, 041 150, 915 | 800, 000 
310 | Maintenance of the communication system_. ..--.---- 665, 177 | 703, 916 710, 996 
320 | Maintenance of buildings and appar enances....______| 110, 489 122, 200 | 122, 200 


410 | Operation of the system ...............---.-- pa | 2, 303, 686 | _ 26%, 518 | 3, 098, 780 


Total direct obligations. _.__--.-....-........-..| 7, 185, 133 | ~ 4,179, 213 4, 835, 000 





Mr. Stxkes. What is the next item, General Decker? 
} General Decker. The next item is the appropriation for the Alaska 
communication system. Colonel Pence is the principal witness. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Pence, do you have a statement on the Alaska 
communication system? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. Will you proceed, please? 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Colonel Pence. The Alaska Communication System is the com- 
munication system operated by the Army Signal Corps to provide 
main long-lines service throughout the Territory of Alaska and for 
service connecting Alaska with the United States and other countries 
as shown on this chart. Existing land-line telephone and telegraph 
circuits are shown in black dotted lines, and the radio telephone and 
radio teletype circuits are shown in red. The blue indicates the 2,000 
nautical miles of submarine cable operated by the system. There 
will be a total of 44 stations in operation in fiscal year 1953. Of the 
total traffic handled by the system, approximately 63 percent is for 
the military, 25 percent for civilian commercial, and 12 percent for 
other Government agencies. In fiscal year 1953 service rendered by 
this system will continue to grow due to the increased military ac- 
tivity in Alaska, the construction program, and gradual erowth of 
the civil population. 
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DETAILED BUDGET ESTIMATES 





s 

The total funds requested in this budget estimate for fiscal year I 
1953 are $4,835,000 for the operation, maintenance, and improvements \ 
of the system as shown graphically on my next chart. This is an é 
increase of $655,787 over the estimates for fiscal year 1952. The red | 
bars on this chart indicate funds obligated in fiscal year 1951 which j 
include the installation of additional circuits between Anchorage and ( 


Fairbanks. The white bars with blue border indicate the estimated 
obligations for fiscal year 1952. The blue cross hatch bars indicate 
requirements for fiscal year 1953. 


WIRE CONSTRUCTION 



























The first bar indicates that funds in the amount of $103,024 are 
needed for the construction of telephone, telegraph, and cable systems. 
Under this heading, there is a total of three construction subprojects. 
Two of these subprojects cover necessary funds required in connection 
with the movement of technical equipment from existing to new 
buildings being erected with funds provided in the fiscal year 1952 
appropriation for public works. The other subproject covers the 
installation of switchboards at three repeater stations between Anchor- 
age and Tok Junction in order to provide rural and to all service for 
the civil population and military activities located in this area. 


RADIO CONSTRUCTION 





The next bar shows the funds in the amount of $800,000 required 
for the construction of radio systems. Included in the estimates are 
funds for 12 different subprojects. The first 10 of these subprojects 
cover the funds required to move and install the technical equipment 
from the existing locations to new buildings covered in the appropria- 
tion for fiscal year 1952; the two other subprojects cover urgent exten- 
sions of the communication system. 


MAINTENANCE OF SYSTEM 














The next bar shows that funds in the amount of $710,996 are 
required for the maintenance of the communication system. The 
increase in fiscal year 1953 is only $7,080, which is primarily to cover 
the cost of within-grade or step increases of civilian personnel. Recent 
major additions to the system are the construction of a new pole-line 
from Anchorage to Tok Junction, five new repeater stations, and toll 
switchboards at Anchorage and Fairbanks. 


MAINTENANCE OF BUILDINGS 

















Under maintenance of buildings, a total of $122,200 is required 
which is the same amount which was requested for the previous year. 


OPERATION OF THE SYSTEM 





The next bar indicates that funds in the amount of $3,098,780 are 
required for the operation of the system. This represents an increase 
of $471,262 over fiscal year 1952. The major increases in this project 
are as follows: 
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Replacement of 75 military personnel with civilian personnel and 
step increases of civilian personnel, $127,289. The replacement of 
military personnel with civilian personnel wherever feasible is in line 
with the Department of Defense policy, to make the military personnel 
available for assignment to combat units. The 75 additional civilian 
positions proposed in this increase are for use in the larger stations in 
Alaska, such as Anchorage and Fairbanks, where civilians may be 
employed. ‘ 

Lease of circuits from the Alaska Railroad to handle service between 
Seward, Anchorage, and Fairbanks, $61,000. Under the existing 
agreement with the Alaska Railroad, a 50-percent split is made of 
revenue obtained for commercial telephone calls placed over the pole 
line owned by the Alaska Railroad connecting Seward, Anchorage, 
and Fairbanks. No charge is made for military calls placed over these 
circuits. In order to improve service between Anchorage and Fair- 
banks, new automatic toll-dialing switchboards are being installed 
which automatically pick up an idle trunk. With this equipment, it 
will not be feasible to determine the amount of commercial service 
routed over the circuits owned by the Alaska Railroad. Therefore, in 
order to reimburse the Alaska Railroad for service rendered, it is 
planned to pay them an annual rental of $61,000 out of appropriated 
moneys and deposit the full amount received for commercial service 
into the Treasury of the United States, as “Miscellaneous receipts.” 
While this new arrangement increases the appropriation, the Govern- 
ment is reimbursed by the increased deposit to miscellaneous receipts.” 
In fiscal year 1951 the 50-percent share that went to the Alaska Rail- 
road amounted to $69,000. 

Additional trunk and control circuits at Seattle, Anchorage, and 
Fairbanks, $24,431. The additional requirements at Seattle consist 
of control circuits connecting Marysville, the new radio station, with 
Seattle, and circuits connecting the present receiver and transmitter 
sites to permit emergency operations in the event the normal com- 
munication center in Seattle were destroyed. At Anchorage and 
Fairbanks additional trunk circuits are required to handle the larger 
volume of traffic as a result of the completion of the Anchorage-Tok 
Junction-Fairbanks toll line and installation of new toll switchboards. 

Additional supplies, such as fuel oil for space heating of new build- 
ings, tubes for new equipment installed at repeater stations, fuel for 
new power units, and gas for cooking, $55,206. During the current 
fiscal year, four new repeater stations are being put into operation 
between Anchorage and Fairbanks. New toll buildings are being con- 
structed at Anchorage and Fairbanks and family quarters are being 
built at Fairbanks. The additional funds requested are to provide 
essential supplies and services for the buildings and equipment in- 
stalled therein. 

Replacement of uneconomically repairable equipment with modern 
efficient equipment, $189,280. During World War II the Alaska 
communications system was expanded rapidly. As a result it was 
necessary to utilize any equipment that was then available. For ex- 
ample, four different types of commercial transmitters were installed. 
With the passage of time, the original manufacturers of this equip- 
ment have discontinued to manufacture replacement parts. As a 
result, every time a critical part wears out, it is necessary to fabricate 
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one locally, which makes the maintenance of this equipment very un- 
economical. The increase of $189,280 is to expedite replacement of 
this outmoded equipment with modern equipment. 


VALUE OF COMMERCIAL SERVICE 


Before closing I would like to discuss briefly the trend of funds 
derived from civilian traffic and deposited monthly in the Treasury 
of the United States. The top red line shows the gross monthly 
receipts from 1947 up to the present. The black lines below show the 
break out for commercial telegrams, telephone calls, and other 
services, including leased lines for broadcast service and timed wire 
service. The blue lines show anticipated receipts through fiscal year 
1953. Cash receipts for the first 6 months of this year amount to 
$1,024,000 against the estimate of $1,944,600 for the year. It is 
estimated that the value of the commercial service in fiscal year 1953 
will amount to $2,259,600. 

SUMMARY 


This covers the high lights of the requirements for the Alaska 
Communication System. The total funds requested for the operation, 
maintenance, and improvements of the system are $4,835,000. 

Fund requirements for construction of Alaska Communication 
System will be submitted subsequent to the submission of authorizing 
Jegislation. 

Mr. Stxes. Your statement is very detailed and very helpful. 

What is the comparison of the funds requested in 1953. and the 
appropriation for 1952? 

Colonel Pence. The total funds requested in the budget estimate 
for 1953 are $4,835,000. This is an increase in 1953 over the 1952 
level of $655,787. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is that necessary? 

Colonel Pence. An increase of about $177,000 is required for the 
movement of existing equipment into new buildings, the construction 
of antenna farms, installation of control cables, power installations, 
and so forth in these new buildings. Other increases are covered in 
the statement. 

Mr. Srxes. What part of this money is for civilian personnel? 

Colonel Pence. $1,861,560. 

Mr. Sixes. How does that compare with 1952 in the number of 
spaces? . 

Colonel Pence. That covers 407 man-years. In 1952 there are 
376 man-vears at a cost of $1,638,636 estimated obligations for 1952. 
This increase in civilian personnel is to hire civilians to replace military 
in the Alaska communication system in line with the Department of 
the Army policy of making such replacements whenever practicable. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like you to explain the chart which you have. 

Colonel Pencr. This chart covers the various stations and circuits 
of the Alaska communication system. The circuits in red are radio 
channels; the circuits in dotted black are wire circuits. There is a 
total of 44 stations that compose the Alaska communication system, 
which are indicated by the red dots on that chart. 

This system provides communication not only for the Army, Navy, 
and Air Force, which amounts to about 63 percent of their business, 
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but 12 percent for other Government departments and bureaus, of 
which there are about 50 different users involved. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any reimbursement? 

Colonel Pence. From the other departments? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Colonel PrENcg. No, sir. It is a very small amount, and the 
bookkeeping involved in trying to make all of those collections would 
probably cost more than it would benefit the Government. 

The balance of 25 percent use of the system is for commercial 
purposes—in other words, civilians in Alaska. This is their long 
lines communication system. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the blue line? 

Colonel Pence. The blue line on this chart is a submarine cable 
that provides service from the United States up into Ketchikan and 
on up into Whittier and on out to the Aleutian chain. 

Mr. Sixes. You are depending to a very great extent upon radio 
communication. Is there not danger of jamming in the event of 
an emergency? 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. There is always danger of jamming when 
you are utilizing radio communication. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Scrivner. The last time we talked about Alaska communica- 
tions, the construction job was practically complete as far as we are 
concerned, but I see you have a small item here of $103,000. Is that 
new or to renew some old construction? 

Colonel Pence. That covers three projects. Two of those are 
moves of communication centers from old buildings into new buildings 
that are being built with Alaska construction funds. The other proj- 
ect covers the procurement and installation of switchboards at the 
various repeater stations along the highway from Tok Junction into 
Anchorage. Those switchboards will be utilized for providing rural 
service for both the military and civilians in these areas. They will be 
utilized for maneuvers and also for the civilian installations that are 
located along that highway. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is the Alaska communication system pretty well 
settled down now so that it will run along pretty much as it is now 
presented to us? 

Colonel Pence. There is a constant growth as far as requirements 
for the Alaska communication system are concerned. 

(Discussion off the record.) : 

Colonel Pence. In addition, we are running into a bottleneck in 
providing the commercial interests up there with communication to the 
United States. As a consequence, this estimate includes $141,418 
for installing additional radio telephone channels between Seattle 
and Anchorage, which we hope will eliminate this bottleneck in com- 
munications. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there enough of that service to liquidate this 
investment if we do it? 

Colonel Pence. There certainly will be enough to justify the 
expense involved in providing these additional facilities. The total 
amount of commercial service estimated for this year is $1,944,600, 
which includes, of course, the Federal tax. Next year we estimate 
that will go up to $2,259,600. You can see the upward trend of 
commercial service on this chart. 
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These funds are deposited in the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. Scrivner. How do you establish your rates for commercial 
service? 

Colonel Pencr. The rates for commercial service in Alaska are 
based, insofar as telephone rates are concerned, in trying to make them 
comparable to commercial service for overseas service. The telegraph 
rates are commensurate with the rates charged within the United 
States. 

Mr. Scrivner. That gives them a pretty good break, then, on the 
telegraph. 

Colonel Pence. Yes, sir. One reason we have done that is due to 
the fact that we have not had sufficient facilities to provide all of the 
telephone service we should provide, and you might say that rate is 
low in comparison. However, we are reviewing at the present time 
our rate structure to see what changes should be made. 

Mr. Scrivner. Where do these moneys go that you receive from 
commercial users? 

Colonel Pence. The moneys received from commercial users are 
deposited in the Treasury of the United States as Miscellaneous 
Receipts. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Colonel Pence. 


NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE, 
ARMY 


Witness 


Col. James F. Strain, National Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice, 
Army 


Amounts available for obligation 





| 


l l 
| 1951 actual 1952 estimate 
| 








Appropriation or estimate. --_----...--- 
Unobligated balance, estimated savings.__....___--. 





Obligations incurred 








Obligations by activities 





| 
Description | 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 





I I lg nes Pen $110, 547 $93, 457 $93, 000 
DIONE UE PIE Rinkictacdawendéudeacuscuek we 23, 985 14, 741 15, 000 


3. Administration 24, 459 21, 802 22, 000 
Obligations incurred 158, 991 130, 000 130, 000 
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Obligations by objects 


| [take five eae sg 
Object classification | 1951 actual 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


Total number of permanent positions- “ 3: | #H 
Average number of all employees. -_- 


Average salaries and grades: 
General schedule grades: 
Average salary... 
Average grade__..- ane 
Ungraded positions: Average salary 


Personal services: 
Permanent positions._ nis ch il 
Regular pay in excess of 52-week base. - 


Total personal services. - 
Travel__. ‘ 
Transportation of things 
Communication services 
Other contractual services _ - 
Supplies and materials_. 
Taxes and assessments 


Obligations incurred 





Analysis of expenditures 





| 
| 1951 actual | 1952 estimate | 1953 estimate 


| j 
Unliquidated obligations, start of year. se $44, 895 | $28, 604 | 
Obligations incurred during the year_.___-- dere Rceckeemate 158, 991 130, 000 | 


203,886 | 158, 604 











Deduct: | 
Unliquidated obligations, end of year___.___..........----.} 28, 604 | 
Adjustment in obligations of prior years___- | 507 | 





Total expenditures ct FAR ex gal 174, 75 | 





Expenditures are distributed as follows: | 
Out of current authorizations. - ; | 131, 109 | 
Out of prior authorizations_.._..............-.. dame 43, 666 | 





Direct obligations by projects 





Estimate, | Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year 
1952 1953 


| 
i } 

j 
a oe ts Actual, fiscal 
No. Project year 1951 | 


| 





» 
505 | Administration ; eat ra $24, 459 | 
510 | Civilian rifle clubs_-. — si 110, 547 
515 | Approval of sales 2 


| Total direct obligations 





Mr. Scrivner. General Decker, what is the next item? 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, we are ready to go to “Promotion 
of Rifle practice.’ Colonel Strain is the principal witness. 

Mr. Scrivner. Colonel Strain, do you have a statement? 

Colonel Srrain. Yes, sir; I would like to make a brief statement. 

Section 113 of the National Defense Act of 1916 and cognate acts 
thereunder impose an obligation on the Secretary of the Army to 
authorize and provide for the promotion of rifle practice among able- 
bodied citizens of the United States. 

The act of June 7, 1924, further provides that the Secretary of the 
Army shall, within the limits of appropriations made from time to 
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time by Congress and in accordance with reasonable rules and regula- 
tions approved by him upon the reeommendation of the National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, authorize and provide 
for— 

(a) Promotion of practice in the use of rifled arms, maintenance and 
management of matches or competitions in the use of such arms, and 
the issuance in connection therewith of the necessary arms, ammuni- 
tion, targets and other necessary supplies and appliances, and the 
award to competitors of trophies, prizes, badges, and other insignia; 

(6) Sale to members of the National Rifle Association at cost to the 
Government, and issue to clubs organized for practice with rifled arms, 
under the direction of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, of arms, ammunition, targets, and other supplies and appli- 
ances necessary for target practice; 

(c) Maintenance of the National Board for the Promotion of Rifle 
Practice, including provision for the necessary expenses thereof and of 
its members. 

In accordance with the above acts of Congress, this program has 
been carried out over a period of years under the supervision of the 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, established in 
1903, which consists of 21 members appointed by the Secretary of the 
Army, including representatives of the Army, Navy, Air Force, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, National Guard, Organized Reserves, the 
National Rifle Association, and civilian representatives. The Under 
Secretary of the Army is President of the Board. 

The program for the promotion of rifle practice is carried out by the 
director of civilian marksmanship under the supervision of the 
National Board and under rules and regulations established by the 
Board and approved by the Secretary of the Army, governing the 
organization of rifle clubs; the issuance to clubs of prescribed allow- 
ances of ordnance equipment and marksmanship supplies; the execu- 
tion by clubs of bonds to cover the cost of the equipment issued; the 
rendition by clubs annually of reports of firing and inventories of 
Government property in their possession; and the sale of available 
ordnance equipment and supplies to individuals and clubs. Allow- 
ances of ammunition when available, and targets, are issued to rifle 
clubs on the basis of the number who engage in rifle practice and fire- 
standard-qualification courses in military marksmanship. 

The following costs of administering the program are met from the 
annual appropriations made available for the promotion of rifle 
practice: 

(a) Pay of civilian personnel required to administer the program. 

(b) Costs of ammunition, target material and other expendable 
supplies, within the limits of the appropriations therefor. 

(c) Costs of trophies, medals, and badges issued in matches and 
to civilians who qualify in rifle practice. 

(7) Packing and handling charges by ordnance arsenals on ship- 
ments of material shipped to clubs. 

(e) Charges by arsenals for overhaul of equipment returned by 
clubs. 

(f) Miscellaneous operational expenses of the office of the National 
Board. . 

Mr. Scrivner. Is there any further observation you care to make 
in addition to your statement? Of course, this is the same program 
that has come to us through the years. 
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Colonel Strain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scrivner. With no great change from last year whatsoever? 

Colonel Srrain. There is a material change. 

Mr. Scrivner. In the amount of funds? 

Colonel Strain. Not in the amount of funds, but there is a material 
change in the actual support of the program of civilian marksmanship 
due to the fact that up until fiscal 1953 the National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice has been furnished with caliber .30 ammu- 
nition from reserve war stock of the Ordnance Corps which was on 
hand since the end of World War Il. That ammunition was furnished 
in quantities for issue to civilian rifle clubs all over the country at 
fixed allowances without reimbursement from our funds because of 
the quantity the Ordnance Corps had. On a request for the con- 
tinuation of that support by the free allotment of that caliber .30 
ammunition for 1953, their reply was that those reserve stocks had 
become exhausted due to the operations in Korea and due also to the 
expanded program of mobilization and training throughout this 
country, and any ammunition which was desired for the purpose of 
civilian marksmanship training would have to be a new procurement. 
Instead, therefore, in 1953 there will be a very small quantity of caliber 
.30 ammunition for issue for use of these civilian rifle clubs, with the 
result that the shortage of ammunition will permit us to issue very 
small amounts to only a portion of our rifle clubs. 

Its effect on the conduct of their marksmanship training we would 
estimate to be rather serious. Certain numbers of them—I do not 
think very many—will provide their own ammunition by the process 
of hand loading, which is an activity which many of the older shooters 
follow and make a hobby of. They are able to obtain from ordnance 
a supply of the components—-shells, powder, bullets, and primers. 
But that practice is not very widespread among the younger shooters 
in whom we are most interested—the men who are just learning how 
to shoot. A few of those people, we believe, among our 2,000 rifle 
clubs, with an average membership of 46 for each club—a few of those 
will be willing and able to purchase caliber .30 ammunition at Govern- 
ment prices, but we do not think many of them will. 

We have a program here in which civilian shooters have been fur- 
nished ammunition either by the free issue from ordnance when there 
was a reserve or by ammunition procured with funds appropriated for 
the promotion of rifle practice prior to World War II for many years. 
We are concerned that a great deal of this program will not be con- 
tinued because of that situation. 

Mr. Scrivner. That will decrease the activities of your office, then? 

Colonel Strain. In some respects. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sufficient to bring about any decrease in expendi- 
tures? 

Colonel Strain. Not in the amount that has been approved so far. 

Mr. Scrivner. Are there any questions, Mr. Sikes? 

Mr. Sixes. I do not believe I have any questions. 

I want to submit for the record a telegram which was sent to me 
by General Edson in which he asks for a restoration of funds for the 
purchase of .22 caliber ammunition for junior rifle clubs. 

General Decker. I believe that includes .30 caliber, too. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much, Colonel. 

(The telegram above referred to is as follows: ) 

95192—52—pt. 3——28 





ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., 
March 26, 1952. 
Hon. Rosert L. F. Sixes, 
Care C. D. Orescan, Secretary, House Committee on Appropriations, 
House Office Building. 

Reference budget request for promotion of rifle practice fiscal year 1953, as 
member executive committee National Board Promotion Rifle Practice strongly 
urge your committee restore $669,000 original estimates approved by Department 
of Army and Department Defense for ammunition procurement eliminated by 
Bureau of the Budget. $69,000 this amount for purchase .22 caliber issue junior 
rifle clubs for marksmanship training, $600,000 for procurement .30 caliber issue 
senior clubs qualification practice and competitions both authority act of June 7, 
1924, and section 113 National Defense Act, 1916. Value marksmanship training 
as morale factor troops and essential element battle victory proven by experience 
in Korea. Ample evidence 68 hours approximately devoted marksmanship 
training recruits entirely inadequate. Some reports battle casualties both induc- 
tees and reserves committed action without previous opportunity fire marks- 
manship courses. Deficiency can be partially offset expansion preinduction 
training young men not yet in service and annual requalifications reserves under 
National Board program. My belief such training can be conducted more effi- 
ciently and more economically than as presently conducted by Armed Forces. 

Favorable action your committee. 


Merritt A. Epson, 
Major General, Marine Corps, Retired. 


Fripay, Marcu 28, 1952. 
LANGUAGE CHANGES 
WITNESSES 


R. L. TRACY, LEGAL ADVISER TO THE COMPTROLLER OF THE 
ARMY 

MAJ. GEN. J. K. CHRISTMAS, CHIEF, PROCUREMENT DIVISION, 
G4 

MAJ. GEN. G. H. DECKER, CHIEF, BUDGET DIVISION, OFFICE OF 
THE COMPTROLLER 

BRIG. GEN. R. 8. MOORE, OFFICE, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Mr. Sikes. General Decker, how would you like to proceed with 

the discussion of language changes? 


MERGING BALANCES 


General Decker. We have one item which pertains to the merging 
of 1952 funds with those of 1953 and extending the availability, which 
I would like to request the committee to hear first. 

General Christmas is here in connection with that one item and, 
as soon as we finish that, we will have no further need for his services. 
So, if the committee does not object, we would like you to hear that 
first. Mr. Tracy will start the discussion, and General Christmas 
will supplement it. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you proceed, Mr. Tracy? 

Mr. Tracy. The new provision, which was cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget day before yesterday, would read as follows: at the 
end of “Procurement and production” delete the period and add the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the unexpended balance of appropriations available under this 
head for the fiscal year 1952 are hereby merged with this appropriation. 
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This provision would merge the fiscal year 1952 procurement funds 
with the fiscal year 1953 procurement appropriation and thus con- 
tinue them available until expended for the completion of the 
procurement program scheduled with 1952 funds. 

The current program contemplates obligating all of the procure- 
ment funds by June 30, and the 1953 estimates were prepared on 
the basis of obtaining all of the items scheduled for 1952 procure- 
ment. However, there is always the possibilty that unexpected or 
unforeseen developments may make it impossible to obligate all 
procurement funds during the current fiscal year. Changes in the 
military situation in Korea, such as the resumption of full-scale 
hostilities, may make it necessary to make sudden and sweeping 
revisions in the planned program. As another example, there may 
be delays in reaching agreements with contractors as to pricing of 
procurement. Moreover, it is possible that in the next fiscal year 
it may become apparent that it is desirable and more economical to 
terminate an existing contract with one concern and to utilize the 
deobligated funds to procure the desired items from another com- 
pany. Without the continued availability of these funds, we could 
not make such adjustments but would be forced to continue the 
existing contract regardless of its questionable economy or efficiency. 
since we must obtain the items. 

To meet these eventualities and to avoid hurried finalizing of con- 
tract negotiations during the current fiscal year, it is recommended 
that this provision be inserted in the 1953 bill. 

I would like to offer a statement by the Acting Secretary of the 
Army, copies of which have been provided the committee, regarding 
the need for this provision and the effect which it would have. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Tracy. We will place in the record 
Mr. Alexander’s statement. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF THE ACTING SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, ARCHIBALD S, ALEXANDER 


The procurement and preduction program is, as you know, a long-term under- 
taking spanning several fiscal years. It is already approaching the end of the 
‘ second fiscal year and you are considering the estimates for the third. Because 
of the continuing nature of the procurement and production program we are 
asking that in fiscal year 1953, the funds appropriated for it be made available 
until expended; this request will permit us to use them with best effect and to 
utilize the best business judgment in so doing. 

You saw fit to extend the availability for obligation of procurement and pro- 
duction funds appropriated in fiscal year 1951 and to merge them with funds for 
the same purpose appropriated in fiscal year 1952. There were sound reasons for 
this action and many of the same reasons apply today to the merging of fiscal 
year 1952 funds with those now requested for fiscal year 1953. Therefore, I am 
requesting that any unexpended balances of procurement and production funds 
in the fiscal year 1952 appropriation be merged with those to be appropriated 
for the same purpose in fiscal year 1953. Let me cite to you a few of the reasons: 

The fiscal year 1952 appropriation request was made with the assumption that 
conflict in Korea would cease before the beginning of that fiscal vear. It did not 
so cease and we were compelled to pause and reprogram to meet the changed con- 
ditions, before proceeding with obligation. Since the fiscal year 1953 budget 
assumptions made no provision for continuation of that war after June 30, 1952, 
we may be confronted with the same situation in fiscal year 1953. 

The pause for reprograming in fiscal year 1952 consumed a great deal of time. 
As you well appreciated, the procurement program, amounting to billions, is a 
vast undertaking and its reprograming cannot be done overnight. Consequently, 
there was a self-imposed, necessary, and wise delay in our procurement actions 
until the reprograming was completed. Besides this delay there was a wait to 
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learn the final amount of the appropriation which, of course, sets the limit upon 
the magnitude of the component programs. As a result of these delays we have 
been faced with much the same situation as in fiscal year 1951, namely, huge 
amounts of money available for obligation and considerably less than a full fiscal 
year in which to obligate them. Under such -cireumstances, we have been un- 
willing to proceed pell-mell with obligation, solely for the sake of obligation. We 
have rather been more exacting in scrutiny of the manner in which the money was 
programed and obligated than we had been in the emergency immediately after 
the Korean conflict began, when we were starting up production from a standstill. 
In consequence, there may be some funds not obligated at the close of the fisca] 
year. ‘The need for use of those funds is beyond question. In the estimates now 
before you, their use had been counted upon to produce goods, which lessened the 
total of the fund request in fiscal year 1953. That we should be in the position of 
possibly having a small unobligated balance rather than none, is, in my opinion, a 
mark of good management and careful stewardship rather than the reverse. 

* Many of the items of equipment which are being procured in this continuing 
program were relatively new to industry and to protect itself, industry insisted upon 
prices which we felt experience would prove unrealistic. Price redeterminations 
downward will occur, we feel sure, but in the meantime, the result is that we were 
able to contract for fewer items than you had approved when you considered our 
estimates. In most cases, production has not yet gone far enough this fiscal year 
to obtain price redeterminations and so we have been compelled to renew and ex- 
tend contracts at prices which we felt were too high. Consequently, we are again 
unable in this fiscal year to buy the whole program which had been presented to 
you. In fiscal year 1953, we expect a great many price redeterminations of which 
we think the majority will be downward, though some may be up. To make a 
businesslike adjustment among these changing prices and to bring our program 
back toward that which you had already approved, we need the continuing avail- 
ability of the fiscal year 1952 funds. 

Possibly the most important advantage to be gained from the consolidation of 
unexpended balances of 1952 funds With similar funds to be appropriated for fiseal 
year 1953 is the improvement in management which would result. It may prove 
extremely desirable to terminate some contracts now in existence or so to alter 
them as to render doubtful the propriety of continued use of the money originally 
obligated. Without the requested consolidation of funds the Army might be 
forced to continue an uneconomical contract rather than terminate it since it 
would then have no other funds in hand with which to effect procurement of a less 
expensive or more modern item. It is firmly believed that for the efficient admin- 
istration of procurement activities there must be adequate opportunity to permit 
amendment, cancellation or shifting of contracts as it may become necessary in the 
interest, of national security and good management. 

The obligation of procurement money is difficult at this time, much more so 
than in total war. A contracting officer must solve many problems. He must 
give preference where possible to distressed areas; small business must have its 
due proportion of the work; the strategic dispersal of industry must be kept in 
mind; existing facilities must be used rather than new ones constructed; cross haul 
must be minimized both in the matter of raw materials and components during 
manufacture and in the delivery of the end item to the ultimate user; concentration 
of work in short labor areas must be avoided. Concurrent with the above and of 
overriding importance, the contracting officer must obtain a responsible contractor 
who ean deliver the goods on time and of a proper quality, and he must make a 
contract which obtains the lowest possible price for the Government. Industry 
often begins by asking higher profits than we are willing to concede and by seeking 
to deviate from the practices which we feel should be standard. There is not the 
incentive of war to bring about, easy compromise on many such points. So the 
contracting officer often negotiates for months in order to obtain a sound contract. 
In the interests of the Government and good business practice, I have not and will 
not spur him on to obligate rapidly solely to make a record of rapid and large 
obligation. 

With the above in mind, I respectfully request that any unexpended balances of 
appropriations for procurement and production for fiscal year 1952 be merged with 
funds of the same appropriation for fiscal year 1953. I believe that such action is 
in the interests of the Government and of good management. 


Mr. Sikes. Does that complete your presentation? 
Mr. Tracy. That completes my presentation on this particular 
provision. ’ 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you have anything to add to that, General Chritmas. 

General Curistmas. It would merely enlarge on it. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

General Curistmas. For the complex noncommercial type items, 
such as tanks, radar, ammunition, guided missiles, the contracts are 
of necessity of the type known as fixed price contracts with Form 2—B 
cost redetermination. This means, briefly, that at some point— 
ordinarily when 20 to 25 percent of the product has been made—the 
cognizant Department of Defense auditing agency audits the con- 
tractor’s books. From then on there is established a firm price for 
the rest of the order. This price, generally, based on our past experi- 
ence, has been considerably lower than the estimated price for which 
we have to set aside obligational money. 

We have a great many such redeterminations still to go, many of 
which will run beyond the fiscal year, and, if we had the availability 
extended, we would then be able to use the saved money to acquire 
the number of units you originally authorized in your previous appro- 
priations; because I think you will recall in a number of cases, because 
of higher prices, we have not been able to acquire the number of items 
authorized by the Congress. That, I think, is the major trouble. 

On this thing Mr. Tracy spoke about, of the time it takes to buy 
complex articles, we recently made an analysis of a large number of our 
large, complex contracts. The total cycle from the time we started 
to negotiate—and they are mostly negotiations with six or eight com- 
petent people—from the time you invite them to come in with pro- 
posals until you have gotten them signed up on a contract, is 290 days. 
Of course, there are a great many steps in there. 

We start ordinarily with a letter of intent or a letter order, dealing 
with about half of the money. That step takes about 90 days in a 
complex situation. That complexity is aggravated because they want 
their terms and we want ours, and we dicker back and forth, which is 
an element of negotiation. And, in anything but an all-out war, our 
policy makers have felt that time was necessary to put on it. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Tracy, what precedents are there for this action? 

Mr. Tracy. Similar action was taken in the Second Supplemental 
Appropriation Act of 1951. That was Public Law 911, which contained 
a number of provisions which extended through fiscal year 1952 the 
availability of fiscal year 1951 technical service appropriations, 
primarily for procurement purposes. 

Mr. Sixes. You also had continuing availability of appropriations 
during World War I; did you not? 

Mr. Tracy. During World War II the same step was taken. ‘The 
funds were continued available and merged with new funds from 
year to year. 

Mr. Srxes. How much money is it estimated will be unobligated 
and will be needed to be transferred from 1952 to 1953? 

Mr. Tracy. That is really a speculative figure. There is a 
possibility, and we are making every effort to obligate all of the 
money that has been appropriated.—— 

Mr. Sixes. Of course, Congress does not want you to obligate it 
unless it can be wisely and economically obligated. I am sure you 
recognize that fact and that Congress can depend on the Depart- 
ment of Defense not to obligate money just for the sake of obligating 
1b. 
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Mr. Tracy. That is exactly the position we are in. We do not 
want to make a hurried obligation of this money simply for the 
purpose of getting it obligated. 

Mr. Stxes. What unobligated funds are there at this time? 

Mr. Tracy. I think Colonel McAlister has a chart of the current 
obligations. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is this a breakdown of the intent as well as the actual 
contracts signed? 

General Curisrmas. Yes, sir. A paper like that covers on our 
reporting system those things which are legal obligations against the 
Treasury. Those would be formal contracts and what we call letter 
orders. A letter order to the amount of its face value is a legal 
obligation against the United States Treasury. That is the method of 
reporting. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have a further breakdown showing the amount 
that is represented by signed contracts and the amount represented by 
letters of order? 

General Curistmas. We have, but I do not have it with me. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that? 

General CurisrmMas. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested was furnished for the committee files.) 

Mr. Stxes. Now will you tell me how much money was transferred 
from fiscal 1951 to fiscal 1952? Will you supply that information 
for the record? 

jeneral Decker. I have a statement of the amount of money 
that was available for use in subsequent years. That was $1,908,- 
022,224. All of that money has not yet been made available to the 
Army by the Bureau of the Budget. Some is still in Bureau of the 
Budget reserve. 

I will supply in the record the amount of money that has already 
been transferred and what remains available for transfer. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 














































































































The amount transferred is___-___- ane __. $1, 323, 559, 378 


The amount to be transferred is ies MAS vere, 584, 462, 846 


























Ey ee bed 





Mr. Sixes. Since we are far along into fiscal 1952, is it not rather 
strange that part of that money would still be held in reserve? 

General Decker. No, sir. The Bureau of the Budget wanted to 
make a final transfer of this during the month of May, when all of the 
deobligations, increases of obligations, and everything could be con- 
sidered and brought up to date. That is the reason it has not been 
done thus far. 

Mr. Sixes. I believe you told me this has been cleared by the Bureau 
of the Budget. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Scrivner. This, of course, could be a dangerous thing to do 
the way I look at it, because, inasmuch as there were funds from 1951 
merged into 1952, they, too, would be extended by this. As I under- 
stand, this applies only to the production and procurement funds. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

(Discussion off the record.) 
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Mr. Scrivner. It is a step I dislike very much to take, unless there 
is a very, very urgent reason for it. 

Mr. Tracy. I think the important thing to bear in mind is that this 
is based on a program of buying a certain number of items. In other 
words, the committee has considered a certain number of items. 

Mr. Scrivner. General Christmas said Congress has authorized a 
certain number of items. Now, we do not authorize them. The 
Technical Services come in and say, “We are going to buy so many of 
this at so much,” and that brings the figure up to a certain sum. 
Then, of course, it is all merged into a lump-sum appropriation. So 
we do not authorize any specific number at all. As a matter of fact, I 
wish we did have that close a control sometimes, but we do not. 

Mr. Tracy. Let me state it another way. The committee has 
considered a target or readiness date by which time we shall have 
sufficient equipment for a given number of units. The inability to 
utilize the 1952 increment of that total procurement program will 
obviously defer the date on which we will have the total number of 
items for that given number of units. It will just push that date back. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not necessarily. 

Mr. Tracy. Well, presumably it would be mathematically a 
deferment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Of course, on some of the if’s you present to us; 
but we can also have some if’s, namely, if those things occurred, there 
is no doubt but what there would immediately be a request for sup- 
plemental funds which, of course, you would get in major portion, at 
least, if those things took place. 

General Curistmas. May I make a comment? 

Mr. Scrivner. Surely. 

General Curistmas. You are speaking of roughly $2 billion. That 
is mostly the dirty deals that are left—the contracts that are hard to 
draw, and so forth, and the items that are difficult to write up speci- 
ficationwise. A lot of this money is money that goes along at a uni- 
form rate for food, clothing, and so forth, and some of the easier items, 
so that the $2 billion that is left over represents some of the hardest 
things to work out. 

Mr. Scrivner. Is this language going to be applicable to the other 
two services as well as the Army? 

Mr. Tracy. This is Army only. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should only the Army have language like this? 

Mr. Tracy. The other services’ appropriations are now in the cate- 
gory of being available until expended. The Army is the only service 
which does not have that authority. 

General Decker. I might add that as we approach the end of the 
year, the contractors who know we have only 1-year money are apt to 
hold out for a less desirable contract insofar as the Army is concerned; 
whereas, if they know we do not have to make those contracts before 
the 30th of June to get the desired items, it puts our contracting 
officers in a much better negotiating position, for they can then take 
their time in consummating the contracts. 

Mr. Scrivner. If all of the contracts are going to be redetermined 
it does not make much difference. 

General Curistmas. Generally speaking, on long-lead-time items 
for things like tanks and other complex items, you are in a better 
trading position and planning position if the money is continuous. 
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I did not realize there was a difference between the services, but 
it is an advantage in programing and contracting. 

Mr. Scrivner. Well, I have not noticed that they have been able 
to get any better terms in their contracts than the Army. 

General Curistmas. I am not in a position to comment on that. 

Mr. Tracy. I think another thing that should be emphasized and 
that is emphasized in the Secretary’s statement is what happens in 
the following year. If we find out we can make a better deal with 
a different contractor than our existing contract and can obtain some 
items at a cheaper price, there is nothing we can do if we cannot 
utilize the same money to buy those same items from a different 
contractor. In other words, it provides flexibility and at least poten- 
tial economy in our procurement program which we would not 
otherwise have. 

Mr. Scrivner. That would be true if we were earmarking every- 
thing; that would be true if you were not contemplating getting any 
of the same items with 1953 funds. But if you are going to get any 
more of anything, after you have made a contract with a contractor 
I do not know that this would enable you to drop that and go into a 
new one. 

Mr. Tracy. Yes; because if it is 1952 money and we terminate the 
contract in 1953 or 1954, then we cannot reobligate that money with 
another contractor. We must use new 1953 money which was appro- 
priated and programed for a different procurement entirely; whereas, 
if the 1952 money is carried forward, we can terminate the contract 
and still have that 1952 money available to buy those items from 
another contractor at a more economical price. 

Mr. Scrivner. What happens if this language is not put in the bill? 

Mr. Tracy. Then, in order to obtain these items, we would have 
to continue the existing contract in effeet, even though we knew it was 
an uneconomical contract, or we would have to take new money which 
had been appropriated and programed for a different purpose and 
utilize that for the replacement of the contract. 

Mr. Scrivner. Then, of course, any unexpended funds would 
revert to the Treasury. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, and then would occur what I have 
mentioned before; it defers the date on which we will have the number 
of items planned for the readiness date. 

Mr. Scrivner. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxus. Thank you, gentlemen. 

General Curistmas. Thank you, sir. 

General Decker. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Tracy is ready to go ahead 
now with the general language provisions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Tracy, iow would you like to go into the language 
changes? 

Mr. Tracy. The presentation of the Army budget with a completely 
revised appropriation structure has made it necessary to rewrite the 
entire appropriation language, as you know. In rewriting that 
language, we have made an effort to eliminate all unnecessary and 
obsolete wording and consolidate the old wording. At the same time, 
we have attempted to keep sufficient wording in the appropriation 
so that it constitutes an adequate description of the purpose of each 
of these appropriations, so that anybody who reads the act may have 
at least a general idea of what is included under each appropriation 
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heading. We have also made an effort in redrafting this to avoid 
enlarging in any way the authority that was contained in the 1952 
appropriation language. 

To facilitate a review by the committee of this new language, we 
have prepared this little booklet which you have before you. The 
first part of it contains in the left-hand column, item by item, the 
new 1953 language. In the right-hand column we have placed the 
corresponding language from the 1952 act. You will notice on page 
3 that certain phrases have been underlined in red. I have gone 
through here and underlined every phrase in the new language which 
in any way enlarges upon the authority that was contained in the 
1952 appropriation language. 

Mr. Stxes. What about the situation where there were deletions of 
1952 language? 

Mr. Tracy. As to deletions, if you will turn to page 19 of the 
booklet, we have there reversed the procedure. In the left-hand 
column we have placed the language of the 1952 act and shown the 
corresponding new language of the 1953 budget in the right-hand 
column. In the left-hand column throughout part II of the booklet— 
for example, on page 22, we have underlined in red pencil every item, 
every provision or limitation which does not appear in the new language 
or 1953. 

Mr. Stxes. | think we can understand that. 

Mr. Tracy. If you would like, I can start at the beginning—— 

Mr. Sixes. Let us start at the beginning and take it page by page 
On page 2, according to the explanation, there are no changes. 

Mr. Tracy. There are no changes which in any way enlarge upon 
the authority given by the 1952 appropriation. 

Mr. Sikes. Nor take away any of the authority; is that correct? 

Mr. Tracy. No. On that particular page the authority is essen- 
tially the same, but the wording is different. For example, you notice 
item 2 simply says “Individual clothing.”” That embraces all of the 
wording which is in the right-hand column from the old quartermaster 
clothing and equipage appropriation. We have attempted to shorten 
it and make it as brief as possible while still indicating the purpose. 

Mr. Stkes. Is the purpose of the Department in suggesting new 
language simply to abbreviate and simplify but in no way to change 
the sense? 

Mr. Tracy. Except as I will indicate in discussing the underlined 
provisions. 

Mr. Sikes. | am talking about page 2. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 2, that is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Stxes. Let us take page 3. 


FRAUDULENT DISCHARGE DONATIONS 


Mr. Tracy. On page 3, at the top of the page, the clause which per- 
tains to donations to each person discharged for fraudulent enlist- 
ment now provides for a donation of $25 to such individuals. You 
will notice in the right-hand column that the 1952 act limits the 
amount of such donations to $10. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why should there be any donation at all? 

Mr. Tracy. Simply for the purpose of getting the individual back 
to his home, getting him out of town, wherever he is discharged, and 
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giving him some cash so that he can make his way back home without 
picking somebody’s pocket or hitting somebody over the head. 

Mr. Scrivner. If that is what you want to do, it would be better 
to give him transportation. 

Mr. Tracy. He is given a ticket. 

Mr. Scrivner. Plus cash? 

Mr. Tracy. At the present time he is given $10. 

Mr. Stxes. And a ticket, too? 

Mr. Tracy. And a ticket, too. 

This change in this provision enlarging it to $25 was not the original 
suggestion of the Army; that change was made by the Bureau of the 
Budget, presumably for the purpose of bringing this language into 
consonance with the Air Force language. It reads exactly the same 
as the Air Force language. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the estimated cost of the language change? 

Mr. Tracy. I do not have the specific figure on that. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you provide that? 

Mr. Tracy. We will have to provide that for the record. The total 
amount involved, I think, is somewhere around $50,000; so the in- 
crease occasioned by this would be less than that amount, but I do 
not know specifically what it is. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Based on the number of 1,500 discharges for fraudulent enlistment, estimated 
for fiscal year 1953, the cost of the $10 donation would be $15,000. If the maxi- 


mum amount of $25 were paid in all cases, the total amount would be $37,500. 


Therefore, the maximum increase resulting from this provision could not exceed 
$22,500. 


WELFARE AND RECREATION 


Mr. Scrivner. You are making a considerable change in your 
second provision. 

Mr. Tracy. There is one there that should be pointed out in the 
second item pertaining to welfare and recreation. 

In the 1952 act the corresponding wording of the subappropriation 
“Welfare of enlisted men” limits the welfare and recreation activities 
to enlisted personnel and makes provision only for the instruction of 
officers on the same basis as enlisted men. 

Mr. Sixes. What does the new language do? 

Mr. Tracy. The new language simply reads ‘Welfare and recrea- 
tion.”’ There would be no objection whatever to stating ‘for enlisted 
personnel.”’ 

Mr. Scrivner. That would have to be done, because, if the language 
is left the way it is, that would be welfare and recreation, information 
and educational services for Army personnel, which would include 
enlisted and commissioned both. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you suggest changing the language to ‘“‘enlisted’’? 

Mr. Scrivner. I want to insert the word “enlisted” in there. 

Mr. Tracy. For welfare and recreation? 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes. 

Mr. Tracy. In other words, leaving the second phrase the way it 
is, since that pertains to information and educational services? 

Mr. Scrivner. No. I do not want to leave it the way it is there; 
I want to put the word “enlisted” in there. That would be my per- 
sonal view to eliminate the partial payment for officers studying 
voluntarily. 
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Mr. Tracy. In the first one it was the intention that this welfare 
and recreation be limited only to enlisted personnel. 

Mr. Scrivner. But the intention was to expand “Information and 
educational services” to commissioned personnel. 

Mr. Tracy. That would not be an expansion. 

Mr. Scrivner. It would be, too. This was put in first last vear. 
As far as I can recall it was never discussed with the committee what- 
soever, because this is one of the items which we had to cover in con- 
siderable haste, and this committee did not know until recently that 
there was any proviso in here whatever for these funds to go for the 
education of officers as well as enlisted personnel on the same basis. 

Mr. Tracy. As far as the information services are concerned, I was 
in the Army in 1941, a little over 10 years ago, and it was being done 
then. 

Mr. Scrivner. | am not going to argue about “information” for all 
Army personnel. 

Mr. Tracy. I think we are talking about two different things. 

Mr. Sixes. I think this is one we shall have to take under advise- 
ment. 

Mr. Scrivner. Yes; because in 1952 you still have this last proviso 
which was put in for the first time in 1952. 

Mr. Sixes. Let us proceed, and we will take that one under advise- 
ment. 

Mr. Tracy. I wonder if we can insert for the record the date on 
which that first proviso appeared. 

Mr. Sikes. Send up any information which you think would be of 
help to the committee. 


Mr. Scrivner. Surely. I was just going on the statement given 
to us by the officer who was justifying that wording. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

(The information referred to is as follows: ) 


The proviso under “welfare of enlisted men,’’ making the appropriation avail- 
able for the instruction of officers on the same basis as enlisted men, first appeared 
in the Army Appropriation Act for fiscal year 1946 (Public Law 766, 80th Cong.) 
and has appeared in each annual appropriation since that time. It has provided 
the basis for permitting officers to take correspondence courses of the United 
States Armed Forces Institute by paying a fee. It also recognizes that informa- 
tional material pertaining to national and world news developments should be 
provided to officers as well as enlisted men, to keep them informed of current 
events. 


ISSUES TO PRISONERS 


Mr. Tracy. At the bottom of that page there is an insertion of 
language which does not appear in the budget submission. This 
new wording is recommended to bring this language into line with the 
budget estimates. This merely constitutes a change in the budget 
structure which was not reflected in the original language. It pertaias 
to issues of articles to prisoners other than those in disciplinary 
barracks, and the issue of civilian clothing to persons released from 
Army prisons other than disciplinary barracks. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the effect of the language? What change 
will it make? 

Mr. Tracy. The original language we submitted provided for both 
the issue of articles to prisoners and the clothing to be funded from the 
appropriation ‘Maintenance and operations.” 
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You will notice on page 6, under the heading ‘‘Maintenance and 
operations,’ the language there has been slightly revised on civiliau 
clothing issues, so that it pertains only to disciplinary barracks. 
These changes do not in any way change or enlarge upon the authority 
given by the 1952 appropriation. It is purely a matter of a division of 
funding of these particular items between two appropriations in the 
new structure. 

Mr. Scrivner. Let me inquire there; since that language is con- 
tained in the suggestion on page 6, why is it necessary here? 

Mr. Tracy. This particular activity is partly financed from 
“Maintenance and operations” and partly from ‘Military personnel, 
Army.” The issues of articles and the issue of civilian clothing to 
persons in disciplinary barracks are funded from the appropriation 
“Maintenance and operations.”” However, the same issues, when they 
pertain to persons who are in prisons such as stockades, other than 
disciplinary barracks, are funded from the appropriation “Military 
personnel, Army.” 

Mr. Scrivner. We have carried this before, have we not? 

Mr. Tracy. For 30 years or more. 

Mr. Scrivner. So far as I can remember, we have always partici- 
pated? 

Mr. Tracy. That is right. 

Mr. Scrivner. So, so = as the money angle is concerned, it makes 
no difference? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. It does not add anything to the cost? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. It simply reflects here -where the 
funds are in the estimates. 

Mr. Srxes. Let us take up page 4. 

Mr. Tracy. At the top of page 4, the provision pertaining to sub- 
sistence has been amended by providing for Selective Service regis- 
trants called for induction. The corresponding language in the 1952 
act does not make any reference to such personnel. 

The reason for that insertion is that it is necessary for the Army in 
certain instances, where Selective Service registrants appear for induc- 
tion but have to be held overnight for examination pending the time 
they are sworn into the Army—it is necessary for the Army to see that 
they are fed and housed overnight. This merely provides that 
authority. 

Mr. Scrivner. They have been doing that right along; have they 
not? How? 

Mr. Tracy. I am under the impression that they have been doing 
it. I am completely unable to answer what was the basis for it. 
Frankly, I am just not aware of that. It was presumably one of those 
things that they just had to do and it might be said that this would 
legalize something that has been done of necessity heretofore. 

Mr. Scrivner. Without any need for additional funds? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. This is simply a recognition of some- 
thing that we are required to do under practical circumstances. 

Mr. Sikes. Proceed to the next page. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 5 of the booklet, under “Maintenance and 
operations,’ there are no changes from existing authority in the 1952 
appropriation, 
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Mr. Srxus. Take up the next page. 

Mr. Tracy. The same is true of page 6. None of that language 
enlarges upon the current authority. 

r. Srkes. You make one minor change? 

Mr. Tracy. That is in connection with the one that I spoke of a 
few minutes ago, about the civilian clothing issues. It would limit 
this provision to ‘the disciplinary barracks. 

Mr. Sixes. Take up the next page. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 7 there is no provision which in any way en- 
larges upon the authority given by the 1952 act. These provisions 
simply are a condensed version of the language under the old technical 
service appropriations. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE MILITARY ACADEMY 


Mr. Sixes. Take up page 8. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 8, at the bottom of the page, there is one pro- 
vision which enlarges upon the authority of the current Appropriation 
Act. That is the item which pertains to expenses of the Board of 
Visitors to the Military Academy. The current language contains a 
limitation of $1,500. 

Mr. Srxes. This would leave it with no limitation? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. The reason for that deletion is that 
the amount of the travel expenses of the Board of Visitors is provided 
by law. 

Mr. Sikes. How much do those expenses run ordinarily? 

Mr. Tracy. My recollection is that last year, if we had been able 
to pay the expenses that were provided by the statute, of the Board 
of Visitors, the amount would have been around $2,000. They had 
to pay them less than is provided by the law because of this limitation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I do not think it ought to be unlimited. 

Mr. Sixes. Take up page 9, Mr. Tracy. 


UNPAID INDEBTEDNESS OF CADETS 


Mr. Tracy. At the top of page 9, the provision that pertains to 
liquidation of unpaid indebtedness of separated cadets to the Military 
Academy has been amended so as to delete the limitation of $3,750 
which appears in the 1952 language. 

Mr. Stxes. What is the effect of that deletion? 

Mr. Tracy. The effect of the deletion is simply to remove that dollar 
limitation. It has had no effect, because the amount has not even 
been approached in recent years. 

Mr. Srxes. If you removed it, there would be no limitation. 
Would that be sound? 

Mr. Tracy. There would be no objection to having the limitation 
continued, so far as that is concerned. It has been ineffective because 
there has been no occasion to utilize that much. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide the committee with information about 
the amount that has been required for this purpose in prior years? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

(General Moore made a statement off the record.) 
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LIMITATIONS 


Mr. Srkes. Give us a statement showing what the amounts have 
been in some prior years and bring out the information that was 
brought out off the record. I think there should be no particular 
difficulty about this. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

Amounts expended for expenses of the Board of Visitors were $591.12 in fiscal 
year 1950 and $880.87 in fiscal year 1951. Amounts expended for liquidation 
of unpaid indebtedness of separated cadets were $403.09 in fiscal year 1950 and 
$34.80 in fiscal year 1951. 

It should be noted that the inclusion of dollar limitations of this type in appro- 
priation acts necessitates the prescribing of a special accounting symbol, which 
must be communicated to the General Accounting Office, and included in General 
Fiscal Procedure Instructions which must be printed in thousands of copies and 
distributed world-wide to disbursing and fiscal officers. Special accounting must 
then be kept of amounts expended under these limitations, to be audited by the 
Department and the General Accounting Office to insure that the limitation is 
not exceeded. Thus the cost of administering these limitations often far exceeds 
the amount of the limitation. 

Mr. Sixes. The next change is on page 11. 

Mr. Tracy. Under the new language for ‘Procurement and pro- 
duction, Army,” at the very end, the words ‘‘to remain available until 
expended” have been added. They do not, of course, appear in the 
1952 language. 20 ‘ 

Mr. Sixes. That is in keeping with the request which you have 
just made that prior year’s funds remain available? 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, let us go back to page LO, in view 
of the statement made off the record by General Moore about the 
other limitation. There you have apparently written in limitations. 

Mr. Tracy. That limitation is written in for this reason, Mr. 
Scrivner. Under the 1952 act, the contingencies funds were contained 
in one appropriation which, in itself, of course, constituted a limita- 
tion. When converted in the budget structure, those contingencies 
funds were included in a much larger appropriation, “Maintenance and 
operations.”’ It became necessary to place a stated dollar limitation 
upon the amount which may be expended for these emergencies or 
extraordinary expenses. 

Mr. Scrivner. Do not misunderstand me. I am in favor of limi- 
tations because I do not like to give unlimited power in any of the 
activities. : 

Mr. Tracy. I might point out in this particular instance, without 
that limitation of $6,152,000, the total amount of this appropriation 
would be available for expenditure for confidential purposes. And, of 
course, there is no such intention. 














MILITARY CONSTRUCTION, ARMY CIVILIAN COMPONENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Turning to page 12, “Military construction, Army 
civilian components,” I notice a similar item on page 48 of $24 million. 
The language is identical except for the amount? 

Mr. Tracy. The language is identical. The only difference there 
is in the amount, and that covers construction of facilities for all of the 
Reserve components. 

Mr. Srxzs. Is one of them for the Reserve and one for the guard? 
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Mr. Tracy. No. The language on page 48 is the 1952 language; 
that is, the current appropriation of $24 million. The one on page 12 
is that proposed in the 1953 appropriation in a smaller amount. 

Mr. S1xzs. There is no change? 

Mr. Tracy. There is no change whatever in the wording of the 
appropriation. : 


RESERVE PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Sikes. Let us take up page 13. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 13, under the heading ‘Reserve personnel 
requirements,’ there appears a provision which did not appear in 
the 1952 language which would authorize subsistence for the members 
of the Organized Reserves for drills of eight or more hours’ duration 
in any one calendar day. That identical wording in the current 
year appears under the National Guard appropriation and is designed 
to serve the same purpose, to provide for the case where units go out 
on the rifle range or other ranges for a full day. 

Mr. Scrivner. It refers primarily to week-end work on ranges, 
possibly overnight maneuvers, something like that. I was partially 
instrumental in getting that language into the National Guard, 
because they had a great deal of difficulty with their week-end prob- 
lems. The men could be ordered out and they got their day’s pay, 
but in many places they had to provide their own rations which 
amounted to more than the pay to which they were entitled. I 
felt, if they could be ordered out on a pay basis like that, it was only 
fair that they should be given their subsistence at the same time. 

So, as I understand it, this makes it applicable to both. There is 
language for the National Guard and this refers to the Organized 
Reserves. 

Mr. Tracy. That is correct, sir. 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Sikes. Let us take up page 14. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 14 there is a change recommended, which 
does not appear in the committee print which would delete in the 
opening phrase of the Army National Guard appropriation the words 
“on active duty.” That is essentially a technicality for the reason 
that National Guard personnel while taking training or while per- 
forming drills are not actually on active duty. They are on active 
duty only when called into Federal service. 

This proposed change would not in any way change the basic 
purpose of this language. It is simply to bring it into agreement with 
the status of the National Guard personnel while in training. 

Mr. Scrivner. As long as you are going to cut out confusing 
language, when you talk about the Army and the National Guard 
while undergoing Reserve—with a capital R—training, you normally 
think of the Organized Reserves or other Reserve units rather than the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Sikes. It was suggested by members of the National Guard 
Bureau that the language of the 1952 bill be changed to this: ‘‘while 
undergoing active-duty training,” instead of “‘while on active duty 
undergoing Reserve training.” 
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What is the difference in effect between the language proposed by 
the National Guard Bureau members and the language that you 
propose? 

Mr. Tracy. It would appear to me that the language you have 
stated would be subject to the same objection that the National 
Guard Bureau told me this language was subject to. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why do you need anything except “for personnel 
of the National Guard while undergoing training or while performing 
drills or equivalent duty’? . 

Mr. Tracy. That would accomplish the purpose very nicely. 

Mr. Srxes. What is your suggestion? 

Mr. Scrivner. Cut out both “active duty” and ‘‘Reserve” and 
make the language read “for personnel of the National Guard while 
undergoing training or while performing drills or equivalent duty.” 
That is what the National Guard does until they come under Federal 
control. 

Mr. Tracy. I might state that I think this language was inserted 
for the purpose of making it completely consistent with the Air Na- 
tional Guard language. Phat is the only reason I know of why that 
particular terminology appears in here. 

Mr. Sixes. We shall leave that one for further discussion. I believe 
you may have put your finger on it, Mr. Scrivner. 

Take up page 15. 

Mr. Tracy. There are no further changes on page 14 in connection 
with the National Guard language. 

On page 15 at the top of the page, the phrase which refers to travel 
expenses for National Guard division and regimental commanders 
indicates a suggested amendment which would insert the words ‘and 
battalion commanders”’ so as to broaden that provision. I believe 
that this was discussed by the Chief of the National Guard Bureau in 
his appearance before the committee. 

It was suggested on the basis of the same reasoning which applies 
to division and regimental commanders for the National Guard, that 
it would also apply to battalion commanders. In many cases the 
battalions are widely scattered geographically and a good deal of travel 
is necessary for the battalion commanders to inspect those units. 

Mr. Scrivner. How much will it increase the cost? 

Mr. Tracy. I am sorry I do not have any estimate. 

Mr. Scrivner. Will they be able to do it with the same amount of 
money? 

Mr. Tracy. I cannot state as to that. 

General Decker. It will be done within the funds requested for the 
National Guard appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. I would assume that if the battalion commanders 
were moving around a little more, which they probably would do if the 
money were available, there would be less need for the regimental 
commanders to travel, because it is quite probable that imasmuch as 
regimental commanders have had travel expense money, and battalion 
commanders have not had, it has increased the regimental command- 
ers’ traveling and decreased the battalion commanders’ traveling; and 
if this is done, it ought to equalize things and there would not be any 
apparent necessity for the regimental commanders to make these 
visits. 
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r Mr. Tracy. That would be generally true except in those cases 

7 where separate battalions are involved. Whether or not the National 
Guard has many organizations of that type I do not know, but there 

, are separate battalions which are actually comparable to a regimental 

l organization. 

Mr. Scrivner. Not very many. 

l General Decker. Very few of them 

, Mr. Tracy. How about the antiaircraft battalions? They are 
separate and there are some of those in the guard. There are a few at 
least. But I think generally the cost would equal out in the manner 
you have pointed out. 

l Mr. Scrivner. Although our experience has been that once you 

) start in, it grows and develops and gets greater instead of lesser. 

J 

| PENALTY MAIL PRIVILEGE FOR THE NATIONAL GUARD 

| Mr. Stxes. What is the next item? 

Mr. Tracy. At the bottom of page 15 there is indicated a new 


proviso which also has been recommended by the Chief of the National 
Guard Bureau in his appearance before the committee. ‘The purpose 
of it is to extend to National Guard units the penalty-mail privilege 
for transmission of officia] mail matter. 





RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT, ARMY 


On page 16, the new language for the appropriation “Research 
and dev & 0 opment”’ contains a provision to make these funds available 
until expended. Comparable language does not appear in the 1952 
appropriation. 

Mr. Scrivner. Why is it necessary this year? Apparently it was 
unnecessary last year. 

Mr. Tracy. This is a provision which the Department of the 
Army has been attempting to obtain for the last 4 or 5 years because 
of the nature of research contracts. A great many of them are of 
long range which would make it highly desirable to be able to continue 
these contracts in effect. 

The Bureau of the Budget has not seen fit to recommend this 
language previously because of the fact that Research and Develop- 
ment funds were scattered throughout the various technical service 
appropriations. It is not a matter of not needing it previously but 
simply a matter of not having been able to submit it to the Congress 
at any previous time. We have needed it all along. 

General Decker. Actually these funds were extended in fiscal 
year 1951 through the fact that they were included in the Technical 
Service appropriations which had extended availability. 

Mr. Sixes. Going back to page 15 for a moment, has the item on 
penalty mail cleared the Bureau of the Budget? 

Mr. Tracy. That was suggested by the Bureau of the Budget; 
that is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there an estimate of the approximate loss in revenue 
to the Post Office Department. 

Mr. Tracy. I have no estimate of the cost of that. That was 
worked up by the National Guard Bureau. 

Mr. Sixes. I am advised that it is about $350,000. 
95192—52—pt. 329 
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NATIONAL BOARD FOR PROMOTION OF RIFLE PRACTICE 


Mr. Tracy. On page 17 the wording of the appropriation, ‘‘National 
Board for Promotion of Rifle Practice’’ is identical with the language 
of that appropriation for the current year. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 


ALASKA COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEM 


Mr. Tracy. On page 18, the same is true of the appropriation for 
operation and maintenance of the Alaska communications system. 
Mr. Sixss. Proceed. 


NONRECURRING PROVISIONS 


Mr. Tracy. On part IT of the booklet which indicates those pro- 
visions of the 1952 act which do not appear in the proposed 1953 
language, the first omission is on page 22. 

Mr. Sixes. Returning for a moment to page 19, “Civilian relief in 
Korea,’ what is the explanation for lack of language? 

Mr. Tracy. Simply that there has been no estimate submitted for 
that item at this time. 

Mr. Stxes. You were referring to page 22? 

Mr. Tracy. The language which appears in the current appropria- 
tion act under the heading, “‘ Pay of the Army,” authorizing mustering- 
out payments to certain personnel at the Military Academy who were 
discharged for physical disability, is not repeated in the 1953 language. 
That is omitted for the reason that we believe it has served its purpose 
and all personnel at the Academy who would be affected by this pro- 
vision have now been graduated. 

Mr. Sixes. Take up the next one. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 23, the proviso which appears in the current 
act under the heading, ‘‘Pay of the Army,” prohibited further col- 
lection of payments for accrued leave made to enlisted personnel 
who were discharged for the purpose of immediate reenlistment, and 
that has not been repeated. 

Mr. Srtxes. What was the disposition of that case? 

Mr. Tracy. They were seeking permanent legislation on that. 
Whether that has been enacted or not, I do not recall. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you provide a report showing the disposition of 
that case? 

Mr. Tracy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. And the circumstances under which this came up. I 
would like to know what the actual disposition of the case was. 

Mr. Tracy. Very well. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 

The need for this provision arose from the fact that the Career Compensation 
Act of 1949, through inadvertence, did not provide reenlistment bonuses for 
those men who reenlisted prior to October 1, 1949, for an indefinite period of 
time. Payments made to men in that category were held by the Comptroller 
General to be erroneous, and collections from them would have been necessary 
in the absence of the provision in the 1952 appropriation, The technical defect 
in the wording of the Career Compensation Act has been cured by the enact- 
ment of Public Law 217, Eighty-second Congress, approved October 26, 1951, 
so there is no further need for the provision in the appropriation act. 
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Mr. Tracy. On page 24, the proviso which appears in the current 
act under the heading, ‘Travel of the Army,” concerning the utiliza- 
tion of certain stated appropriations for travel, has not been repeated 
in the proposed 1953 language. 

Mr. Sixes. Exactly what does this change do? 

Mr. Tracy. This change is made for the reason that the changed 
appropriation structure makes this language completely inapplicable. 
This old proviso refers to certain stated appropriations which are no 
longer in existence under the revised structure. 

Mr. Stkus. Proceed. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 27, there is a provision which appears in the 
current act under the heading, “‘Subsistence of the Army,” pertaining 
to prizes for enlisted men who graduate from the Army School for 
Bakers and Cooks, and that has not been repeated in the 1953 language. 

Mr. Sixes. Why? 

Mr. Tracy. That does not appear because it was disapproved by 
the Bureau of the Budget, which presumably will terminate the pro- 
gram which has been in existence for many years. 

Mr. Sikes. Proceed. 

Mr. Tracy. Also on page 27 under the heading, ‘‘Subsistence of the 
Army,”’ in the current appropriation act, the first proviso which pro- 
hibits the use of funds for the payment of any subsidy on agricultural 
or other products has been deleted. 

Mr. Sikes. Why? 

Mr. Tracy. That was inserted during the last war at the time when 
certain subsidy programs were in existence. Those programs are no 
longer being carried on and the language is not applicable. 

Mr. Scrivner. If the language is deleted would it make it possible 
for the Army to use any funds for subsidies? 

General Moorr. Off the record. 

(Off the record.) 

Mr. Stxes. Referring to page 28, that is the same? 

Mr. Tracy. That is part of the same proviso, the McCarran 
amendment. 

Mr. Srxes. What is next? 

Mr. Tracy. On page 30, the proviso which appears during the 
current year under the heading “Clothing and equipage,”’ prohibited 
the use of funds or property procured therewith for transfer to any 
working capital fund for clothing and equipage; this has not been 
repeated in the proposed 1953 language. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the effect of this change? 

Mr. Tracy. The effect of the deletion of this proviso is to make it 
possible to utilize funds from the current appropriation act or stocks 
procured with those funds for transfer as working capital to a clothing 
and equipage stock fund. 

I might point out that on page 57 of the committee print there 
appears a proposed appropriation for additional working capital for 
the Army stock fund. Has it been discussed? 

General Decker. That has been heard, yes. 

Mr. Tracy. The deletion of this proviso is consistent with the 
proposed appropriation which appears in the committee print. 

Mr. Sixes. All right, proceed. 

Mr, Tracy. On page 31, two provisos which appear in the current 
appropriation act under the heading, “Incidental expenses of the 
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Army,”’ have been deleted. The first one places a dollar limitation 
upon expenditures contained in the act for public informational 
activities. 

The second one prohibits the use of any funds for recruiting-adver- 
tising purposes. 

Mr. S1xes. What would you propose to spend for public information 
activities if you did not have this limitation? 

Mr. Tracy. Do you have any information on that, General Moore? 

General Moore. Last year the estimate was $15 million and they 
put on a limitation of $10,950,000. 

Mr. Sixes. What is the request this year? 

General Decker. I believe it is slightly less, insofar as the Army 
is concerned. 

General Moore. That was across the board. 

General Decker. We will get the figures. 

Mr. Tracy. This is a proposal actually that should be discussed for 
the whole Department of Defense by Mr. Fritchey. 

Mr. Sixes. I want the information on public information and 
advertising provided for both provisions in the proposed language 
change. T think that should be service-wide. 

General Decker. It was last year. The limitation applied to the 
Department of Defense rather than any one particular service. 

(The information requested is as follows:) 


The funds made available to the Department of Defense for these purposes are 
as follows: 


Public information: 


1951 actual... ____-_- ok e ‘ ~ 12, 285, 395 

1952 estimated.__-_ __ EAs 10, 950, 000 

1953 requested______ - 11, 759, 702 
Recruiting advertising (less Marine C Corps): 

1951 actual_____-- fu 6, 498, 351 

1952 estimeted _- ice ali csc pi Pp ‘ 1, 600, 000 

1953 requested___.......---- re ka 1, 811, 600 


Mr. Sikes. Proceed to your next page. 

Mr. Tracy. On page 32, the proviso which appears in the current 
appropriation under the heading ‘Transportation Service, Army,” 
pertaining to payment of cost of transportation of supplies in connec- 
tion with purchasing or manufacturing activities of the Quartermaster 
Corps does not appear in the proposed 1953 language. 

The reason for that omission is because it is not necessary to repeat 
that proviso under the revised budget structure. The funds would be 
budgeted under the proper appropriation. 

On page 38 the current appropriation “Engineer Service, Army,”’ 
contains wording for “acquisition of lands’’. 

The proposed 1953 language does not contain the word “ands”. 

That authority has been used in the past to acquire small percels of 
land, a few acres that were needed for straightening boundary lines 
and things of that nature. The Bureau of the Budget did not approve 
its submission in the 1953 language. 

Mr. Scrivner. I did not get your explanation to the item on page 
38. 
Mr. Sixes. Will you repeat your explanation? 
Mr. Tracy. The current language under the heading ‘Engineer 


Service, Army,” includes wording authorizing acquisition of lands. 
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The proposed 1953 language does not include the word “ands” but’ 
merely pertains to acquisition of easements and rights-of-way. : 

We have utilized that authority under ‘Engineer Service, Army,” 
in the past to acquire small parcels of land of a few acres that were 
needed for straightening boundary lines of a post, or something of that 
nature. It obviated the necessity of obtaining authorizing legislation. 

Mr. Scrivner. From your explanation I should think there are 
times when the Engineering Service should have this authority. Iam 
taking your explanation; in other words, small tracts to work out 
certain problems of a particular community. 

The language did give pretty broad powers because there was not 
any limitation, but to eliminate that language and then make it neces- 
sary to come before Congress for specific authority to acquire lands 
each time some small tract might be needed would not only result in 
delay, but would in many instances run into quite a bit of money. 

Any law passed does call for quite a bit of expenditure. May I 
suggest, Mr. Chairman, that to make it possible for the Engineers 
to meet these demands for minor tracts without the necessity of coming 
back and getting specific authorization and the delay thereby, that 
language might be added to incorporate a limitation. In other words, 
acquisition of lands in tracts of not so many acres, whatever would be 
advisable and necessary to simplify in some degree the work of the 
Engineers. 

Mr. Tracy. That would be extremely helpful to us. We have very - 
carefully limited the use of this authority in the current appropriation. 
For example, about a year and a half ago a proposal was made that this 
authority be utilized to obtain a tract of land and existing buildings 
in the value of about $100,000. We immediately denied that applica- 
tion on the ground we had justified this authority to Congress for its 
use to acquire only small tracts of land. ° 

Mr. Scrivner. I am in favor of a limitation because this was an 
open-end power, but the question would arise whether the limitation 
should be in the size of the tract, or the amount of money, if there 
should be some limitation. Perhaps you might want to take that 
under advisement. 

Mr. Stxzs. Do you wish to submit something later on that? 

Mr. ‘Tracy. I would like to insert something and check with the 
engineers as to the acreage. I am not familiar enough with it. The 
one case that I remember involved 4.5 acres, but 1 would hesitate to 
use that as a typical example. 

Mr. Scrivner. You might want a dual limitation; the size of the 
tract or the amount of mony to be expended? 

General Moors. It is suggested after the word “real estate’’, that 
we insert “acquisition of land (not exceeding tracts of 5 acres),’’. 

Mr. Scrivner. Five might be enough. 

General Moore. He will tell you if that is not enough. 

Mr. Scrivner. There should be some limitation. Discuss that in 
the shop and see what you come up with. 

Mr. Tracy. There is no question but what it is a wasteful proce- 
dure to have to pass a special authorizing act to acquire 3 or 4 acres. 

Mr. Scrivner. Sure, because you have to get all of your infor- 
mation; you have to trot all of your witnesses up to the Armed Forces 
Committee and then we have to go to the floor. You have to have bills 
printed and go through the same procedure again and then get it back 
95192—52—pt. 3-—30 
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down. Perhaps the cost of getting the legislation would exceed the 
value of the property to be acquired. 

* Mr. Tracy. In the meanwhile the existing price of the property is 
going up and you might have to get it condemned to get it at a fair 
price. | ' 

(The information requested is as follows:) 
It is recommended that the limitation on and purchases be stated in terms of 
dollars rather than acreage, since it is possible that the cost of a small parcel of 


land in certain instances might run into many thousands of dollars. The sug- 
gested change is.a s follows: ; 


On page 27, line 5, of the committee print, under the heading “Maintenance 
and operations’’, after the words “acquisition of’’, insert the following: “lands (not 
exceeding $5,000 for any one parcel),’’. 

Mr. Sixes. The next page, please? 

Mr. Tracy. On page 42, language which appears under the current 
appropriation for the Military Academy pertaining to expenses incident 
to the Sesquicentennial has not been repeated in the 1953 language. 
It served its purpose and need not be repeated. 

‘On page 49 of the booklet the limitation which was inserted in the 
Senate in the 1952 appropriation for salaries, Department of the Army, 
limiting expenditures to 95 percent of the total appropriation, has not 
been repeated in the proposed 1953 language. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much. You will provide for us as soon 
as you can, please, the information requested on the various items on 
which there is some question. 

Mr. Tracy. We will do so, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. The committee will stand adjourned. 


APPENDIX 
(The following information was referred to on p. 106:) 


AWARDING oF ConTRACTs IN DistRESSED Lasor AREAS 


Urinization oF Minirary Funps 1n Distressep Labor AREAS 


The provisions of section 3709 of the Revised Statutes can be waived under the 
authority of: (1) The Armed Services Procurement Act of 1947, approved Febru- 
ary 19,1948, when the determinations by the agency heads can be and are made 
as required by the provisions of said act or when the circumstances prevailing are 
among those enumerated in the act as the basis for negotiated contracts; (2) sec- 
tion 2 of Public Law 921, Eighty-first Congress, which extended the application 
of title II of the First War Powers Act, as amended, until June 30, 1952, when 
agency heads authorized by the President deem that such action will facilitate 
the prosecution of the national defense. 


(The following information was referred to on p. 118.) 
AssIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


USE AND ASSIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES WITHIN THE OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY 
OF DEFENSE 


List of persons to whom automobiles are specifically assigned on a full-time 
basis and the authority therefor: 
Hon. Robert A. Lovett, Secretary of Defense. 
Hon. William C. Foster, Deputy Secretary of Defense. 
Hon. W. J. McNeil, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 4 
Hon. Anna M. Rosenberg, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 
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Hon. Charles A. Coolidge, Assistant Secretary of Defense. 

Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Hon. John D. Small, Chairman, Munitions Board. 

Hon. Walter G. Whitman, Chairman, Research and Development Board. 

The assignment of these automobiles on a full-time basis to the Secretary, 

Deputy Secretary, and the Assistant Secretaries was authorized in the Secretary’s 
memorandum of April 20, 1949. This memorandum was amended on August 19, 
1949, to include the Chairmen of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Munitions Board, 
and the Research and Development Board. 


A STATEMENT COVERING THE POLICY AND INSTRUCTIONS GOVERNING THE USE OF 
POOL CARS 


The policy of the Department of Defense with respect to the utilization of 
Government-owned passenger vehicles is contained in the Secretary's memo- 
randum of April 20, 1949, addressed to the Secretaries of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, a copy of which is attached. Within this policy, the separate military 
departments issued implementing instructions governing the use of the vehicles 
under their jurisdiction. Representative of this action are the regulations of 
the Department of the Army (MO 55-80-1) dated April 6, 1951, governing the 
operation of the Army Motor Center, which services the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense and associated boards and agencies, the Department of the Army 
and the Department of the Air Force at the seat of government. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 
USE AND ASSIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


The Secretary of the Navy, in accordance with the request of the Secretary of 
Defense, issued a statement of policy and instructions for the assignment and use 
of passenger vehicles to the bureaus and offices of the Navy Department on May 
2, 1949. In particular, this letter authorized the assignment and full-time use 
of vehicles to holders of certain offices of the Navy Department at the seat of 
government for the performance of official duties. The assignments and authority 
are: 

Assignments: 

1. Secretary of the Navy 
. Under Secretary of the Navy 
. Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
. Assistant Secretary of the Navy for Air 
. Chief of Naval Operations 
. Vice Chief of Naval Operations 
. Fleet admirals of the Navy 
. Commandant of the Marine Corps 

Authority: Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress; Secretary of Defense 
directives of April 20, 1949, and May 11, 1949; Secretary of the Navy directive 
of May 2, 1949. 

In addition to the assignment of vehicles to holders of certain offices, authority 
to authorize the use of pool vehicles was delegated to the administrative offices of 
the bureaus and offices. These offices may authorize the use of pool cars upon 
request from bureau staff personnel, providing the use of such cars is for official 
business as prescribed by the Secretary of the Navy. Unusual requests are 
referred to the Administrative Office of the Navy Department for review and final 
decision. An important specification of policy that is rigidly adhered to and 
policed provides that no car may be kept out overnight except in those rare cases 
where the destinatio.: is such that the round trip cannot be completed in 1 day. 
These out-of-town trips are authorized only when commercial transportation is not 
conveniently near the destination and/or persons are accompanied by bulky gear. 


DWID Or wo bdo 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FoRCE 


USE AND ASSIGNMENT OF AUTOMOBILES WITHIN THE DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 


The persons to whom automobiles may be specifically assigned and the authority 
therefor as contained in AFM 77-1 dated November 1, 1951, is as follows: 

“Under no circumstances will a Government-owned vehicle be assigned on a 
full time basis to any officer, employee, or other person within the Air Force, 
either at the seat of the government or in the field within or without the continental 
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limits of the United States, other than to the holders of the following offices who 
have been authorized by law to use such services or whose work has been de- 
termined to require their active participation in diplomatic matters pertaining to 
enlitnny ne naval liaison with representatives of foreign nations: 
he Secretary of the Air Force 

The Under Secretary of the Air Force 

The Assistant Secretaries of the Air Force 

The Chief of Staff, USAF 

Generals of the Air Force (five-star generals) .”’ 

A statement covering the policy and instructions governing the use and avail- 
ability cf pool cars is found in AFM 77-1. Generally, vehicles may be dispatched 
on base to either move personnel or supplies or perform special purposes in which 
case the vehicle is usually of a specific uncommon design. But for the most part, 
general purpose vehicles are dispatched to unit commanders and unit activities 
for continuing and recurring use within a dispatch period for the purpose of 
transporting troops and equipment or supplies. Dispatches are requested by 
unit commanders and approved only after it has been determined that the vehicle 
will be used exclusively for official business and that there will be good utilization. 
Vehicles are also available to individuals traveling on Government or Air Force 
orders at an installation to perform official business. Normally, where existing 
private or other transportation facilities do not exist, Air Force personnel on 
temporary duty at installation level will be dispatched a Government vehicle for 
the execution of official business. For the most part, this will apply in the 
majority of cases. However, special uses include transportation of the sick and 
wounded with their attendants, recreation or convalescent patients, the loan of 
vehicles to the Post Office Department for the movement of domestic Christmas 
mails, and limited other functions. At an installation the predominance of recur- 
ring daily dispatch of vehicles will be to Air Installations and the support of base 
service functions, 


THe SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, April 20, 1949. 


Memorandum for— 
The Secretary of the Army. 
The Secretary of the Navy. 
The Secretary of the Air Force. 


Reference is made to Mr. Forrestal’s memorandum to you of 23 February 1949, 
to which was attached copies of letters exchanged with Senator Tydings. 

From a review of your replies, it is clear that Senator Tydings was correct 
when he stated that the military departments vary considerably in the degree to 
which they classify assignments as ‘‘field work” to exclude the incumbents thereof 
from the provisions of section 16 of Public Law 600, Seventy-ninth Congress, 
commonly known as the Byrd statute. 

The Congress has, since 1914, placed stringent restrictions on the use of Govern- 


ment-owned passenger vehicles. Section 5 of the 1915 i by eberigyg Act (36 


Statute 50E), which the Byrd statute amends, illustrates t 
at that time: 

“Sec. 5. No appropriation made in this or any other act shall be available for 
the purchase of any motor-propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying. vehicle 
for the service of any of the executive departments or other Government establish- 
ments, or any branch of the Government service, unless specific authority is 
given therefor, and after the close of the fiscal year nineteen hundred and fifteen 
there shall not be expended out of any appropriation made by Congress any sum 
for purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation of motor-propelled or horse-drawn 
passenger-carrying vehicles for any branch of the public service of the United 
States unless the same is specifically authorized by law,.and in the estimates for 
the fiscal year nineteen hundred and sixteen and subsequent fiscal years there shall 
be submitted in detail estimates for such necessary appropriations as are intended 
to be used for purchase, maintenance, repair, or operation of all motor-propelled 
or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, specifying the sums required, the 
public purposes for which said vehicles are intended, and the officials or employees 
by whom the same are to be used.” 

The law now in effect (60 Stat. 510) reiterates the basic policy set in 1914, 
while making due allowance for the increased use of passenger vehicles in the 
Federal public service: 
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“Sec. 16. (a) Section 5 of the act of July 16, 1914 (5 U. S. C. 78), is amended 
to read as follows: 

“ ‘Sec. 5. (a) Unless specifically authorized by the appropriation concerned 
or other law, no appropriation shall be expended to purchase or hire passenger 
motor vehicles for any branch of the Government other than those for the use 
of the President of the United States, the secretaries to the President, or the heads 
of the executive departments enumerated in 5 United States Code 1. 

“**(e) Unless otherwise specifically provided, no appropriation available for 
any department shall be expended— 

™ (2) for the maintenance, operation, and repair of any Government-owned 
passenger motor vehicle or aircraft not used exclusively for official purposes; 
and “official purposes’ shall not include the transportation of officers and em- 
ployees between their domiciles and places of employment, except in cases of 
medical officers on out-patient medical service and except in cases of officers 
and employees engaged in field work the character of whose duties makes such 
transportation necessary and then only as to such latter cases when the same is 
approved by the head of the department concerned. Any officer or employee of 
the Government who willfully uses or authorizes the use of any Government- 
owned passenger motor vehicle or aircraft, or of any passenger motor vehicle or 
aircraft leased by the Government, for other than official purposes or otherwise 
violates the provisions of this paragraph shall be suspended from duty by the 
head of the department concerned, without compensation, for not less than one 
month, and shall be suspended for a longer period or summarily removed from 
office if circumstances warrant. The limitations of this paragraph shall not apply 
to any motor vehicles or aircraft for official use of the President, the heads of the 
executive departments enumerated in 5 United States Code 1, ambassadors, min- 
isters, charges d’affaires, and other principal diplomatic and consular officials.’ ” 

I consider it highly important that the intent of the Congress in this matter be 
complied with both in the spirit and letter of the Law. 

Accordingly, you are directed to issue new or amending instructions pertaining 
to the use of official vehicles to the extent necessary to implement the following 
statement of Establishment policy: 


A. At the seat of Government 


(1) Official cars will not be assigned on a full-time basis to officers and em- 
ployees of the National Military Establishment on duty at the seat of government, 
other than to the holders of the following offices, who have been authorized by 
law to utilize such services, or whose work has been determined to require their 
active participation in diplomatic matters pertaining to military and naval liaison 
with representatives of foreign nations: 

(a) Secretaries, Under Secretaries, Assistant Secretaries, the Chief of Staff of 
the Army, the Chief of Naval Operations, the Chief of Staff of the Air Force, 
the Vice Chief of Staff of the Army, the Vice Chief of Naval Operations, and the 
Vice Chief of Staff of the Air Force. 

(b) Such additional positions as I may from time to time designate. 

(2) No officer or employee of the National Military Establishment at the seat 
of government is authorized to use an official car for other than the actual per- 
formance of official duties. No authorized use shall be construed to include 
transportation between their domiciles and their places of employment, except 
for the following persons: 

(a) Those persons holding the positions specifically enumerated in paragraph 
A (1) above: 

(b) Medical officers actually engaged in out-patient medical service; and 

(c) Those officers and employees in field work the character of whose duties 
make such transportation necessary and then only as to such latter cases when 
the same is approved by the head of the department concerned. Criteria: 
approval shall be denied officers and employees whose justification for using 
official cars between their domiciles and places of employment relies wholly or 
substantially on reasons of custom, rank, prestige, or personal convenience: tem- 
porary duty status of itself will not be regarded as automatically creating con- 
ditions of field work which justify assignment of cars for the transportation of 
officers and employees between their domiciles and places of employment. 


B. In the field 


(1) No officer or employee of the National Military Establishment field service, 
either within or without the continental limits of the United States, is authorized 
to use an Official car for other than the actual performance of official duties. No 
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authorized use shall be construed to include transportation between their domiciles 
and their places of employment, except for the following persons: 

(a) Medical officers actually engaged in out-patient medical service; and 

(b) Those officers and employees engaged in field work the character of whose 
duties make such transportation necessary and then only as to such latter cases 
when the same is approved by the head of the department concerned. Criteria: 
approval shall be denied officers and employees whose justification for using 
official cars between their domiciles and places of employment relies wholly or 
substantially on reasons of custom, rank, prestige, or personal convenience: 
temporary duty status of itself will not be regarded as automatically creating 
conditions of field work which justify assignment of cars for the transportation 
of officers and employees between their domiciles and places of employment. 


C. Effective date 


This policy shall be effective throughout the National Military Establishment, 
at home and abroad, upon receipt of implementing instructions issued by the 
departments concerned. 

wo copies of the orders implementing this policy in the office of the Secretary 
of Defense, and the Departments of the Army, Navy and Air Force will be 
transmitted to me immediately following their issuance. 


Louis JOHNSON. 
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